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BY THE GRACE OF GOD #¥ 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
CANADA * AND HER OTHER 


REALMS AND TERRITORIES 


Queen 
HEAD OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


DEFENDER OF THE FAITH # 
\ 
ou LNAI 
DEPUTY GOVERNOR GENERAL 


DEPUTY ATTORNEY GENERAL 


TO ALL TO WHOM THESE PRESENTS SHALL COME 
OR WHOM THE SAME MAY IN ANYWISE CONCERN, 


Greeting: 


WHEREAS pursuant to the provisions of Part I of the Inquiries Act, chapter 154 of 
the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1952, His Excellency the Governor in Council, by 
Order P.C. 1960-1269 of the sixteenth day of September, in the year of Our Lord 
one thousand nine hundred and sixty, a copy of which is hereto annexed, has author- 
ized the appointment of our Commissioners therein and hereinafter named to inquire 
into and report upon the organization and methods of operation of the departments 
and agencies of the Government of Canada and to recommend the changes therein 
which they consider would best promote efficiency, economy and improved service in 
the despatch of public business, and in particular but without restricting the general- 
ity of the foregoing, to report upon steps that may be taken for the purpose of 

— eliminating duplication and overlapping of services; 

— eliminating unnecessary or uneconomic operations; 

— achieving efficiency or economy through further decentralization of operations 
and administration; 

— achieving improved management of departments and agencies, or portions there- 
of, with consideration to organization, methods of work, defined authorities and 
responsibilities, and provision for training; 

~- making more effective use of budgeting, accounting and other financial measures 
as means of achieving more efficient and economical management of departments 
and agencies; 

— improving efficiency and economy by alterations in the relations between govern- 
ment departments and agencies, on the one hand, and the Treasury Board and 
other central control or service agencies of the government on the other; and 

— achieving efficiency or economy through reallocation or regrouping of units of the 
public service. : 


and has conferred certain rights, powers and privileges upon Our said Commissioners 
as will by reference to the said Order more fully appear. 


NOW KNOW YE that, by and with the advice of Our Privy Council for Canada, We 
do by these Presents nominate, constitute and appoint J. Grant Glassco, Esquire, of 
the City of Toronto, in the Province of Ontario; Robert Watson Sellar, Esquire, of 
the City of Ottawa, in the Province of Ontario; and F. Eugene Therrien, Esquire, of 
the City of Montreal, in the Province of Quebec, to be Our Commissioners to conduct 
such inquiry. 


TO HAVE, hold, exercise and enjoy the said office, place and trust unto the said 
J. Grant Glassco, Robert Watson Sellar and F. Eugene Therrien, together with the 


rights, powers, privileges and emoluments unto the said office, place and trust of right 
and by law appertaining during Our Pleasure. 


AND WE DO hereby direct that the scope of the inquiry shall not extend to the insti- 
tution of Parliament. 


AND WE DO hereby authorize Our said Commissioners to exercise all the powers 
conferred upon them by section 11 of the Inquiries Act and be assisted to the fullest 
extent by government departments and agencies. 


AND WE DO hereby authorize Our said Commissioners to adopt such procedure 
and methods as they may from time to time deem expedient for the proper conduct 
of the inquiry and sit at such times and at such places in Canada as they may decide 
from time to time. 


AND WE DO hereby authorize Our said Commissioners to engage the services of 
such counsel, staff and technical advisers as they may require at rates of remunera- 
tion and reimbursement to be approved by the Treasury Board. 


AND WE DO hereby require and direct Our said Commissioners to report their 
findings to Our Governor in Council, making interim reports as progress is made, 
with the final report to be made within a period of two years. 


AND WE DO hereby require and direct Our said Commissioners to file with the 
Dominion Archivist the papers and records of the Commission as soon as reasonably 
may be after the conclusion of the inquiry. 


AND WE FURTHER appoint J. Grant Glassco, Esquire, to be Chairman of Our 
said Commissioners. 


IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF We have caused these Our Letters to be made Patent 
and the Great Seal of Canada to be hereunto affixed. 


WITNESS: The Honourable Patrick Kerwin, Chief Justice of Canada and Deputy 
of Our Trusty and Well-beloved Major-General George Philias Vanier, 
Companion of Our Distinguished Service Order upon whom We have 
conferred Our Military Cross and Our Canadian Forces’ Decoration, 
Governor General and Commander-in-Chief of Canada. 


AT OTTAWA, this Twenty-seventh day of September in the year of Our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and sixty and in the ninth year of Our Reign. 


By Command, 


UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE 
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INTRODUCTION 


An organization is distinguished from a mere collection of people by the | 

existence of a systematic pattern of relationships. To speak, therefore, of the | 

organization of the Government of Canada, is to refer to a highly complex 

bundle of definitions covering the powers and responsibilities of all the people 
ile and the lines of accountability by which they are joined. Reduced 

to its simplest terms, good organization means having the right people, in the 
\ right places, doing the right things. 

Although the title “The Organization of the Government of Canada” has 
been reserved for this, the last report of your Commissioners, the term might 
be applied with equal justification to any of the four preceding volumes. 
Some of the findings and recommendations presented in other reports have 
dealt with techniques, but the main concern has been with relationships. The 
ability of the federal public service to develop and apply appropriate 
techniques depends, in the last analysis, on the existence of good organization 
in the sense in which the term is employed here. 

The preceding reports have dealt piecemeal with the machinery of govern- 
ment—the organization of the major administrative functions relating to 
finances, personnel and paperwork; the organization of the various supporting 
services for which departments and agencies have common needs, or of par- 
ticular services rendered to the public; and the organization of special areas 
of administration. It now remains to consider the organization of the federal 
government as an entity—to develop, in effect, a concept of organization for 
the Government of Canada consistent with the concept of management set 
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forth by, your Commissioners in the first report under the title A Plan for 
Management. 

In the process, a number of specific proposals for organizational change 
will be made. Because these proposals are, in a sense, subordinate to the 
principal object of this report, they are not set apart from the narrative as 
has been the practice in other reports. In this respect, we follow the pattern 
of the first report, in which the object was similar. However, the recommenda- 
tions contained herein, together with all others in previous reports dealing 
with organization and the allocation of functions, are set out in an appendix, 
“Summary of Proposals for Reorganization”. 

There is, of necessity, a close affinity between this report and the first. The 
various conditioning factors noted by your Commissioners in developing the 
concept of management relate with equal force to organization—the setting 
of the public service, the political character of public administration, and the 
sequence and consequences of growth and change. What has been said con- 
cerning these conditioning factors need not be repeated here, but their impact 
will be readily apparent in the pages that follow. 


THE APPROACH 


It is the view of your Commissioners that, first and foremost, the structure. 
of the federal government must be responsive to public wants and aspirations, 
recognizing that the machinery of government is but a means to ends which 
lie outside itself. Thus the primary test of organization is external and 
political. The internal and administrative object—to make the tasks of the 
public service manageable—must always be subordinate. The separation of 
the two, although a useful and necessary device for analysis, is in fact arti- 
ficial; administrative criteria derive their validity from a political sanction— 
the wishes of the Canadian public. 

This conjunction of the political and administrative, of the external AG 
internal aspects of government, has been the paramount concern of your 
Commissioners in discharging the duty with which they are charged. In rela- 
tion to government organization, it lends special importance to the position of 
ministers in the machinery of government, bearing as they do a double 
| responsibility: first, for the expression of the public interest, as determined 
through the political process; and second, for the direction of the Executive 
branch of government. The principal problems of organization in the federal 
government revolve around this ministerial position. The rapid growth in the 
scale of government activities demands new patterns of organization that 
permit ever greater delegation, while at the same time ensuring to ministers 
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the effective control that their traditional accountability requires. Similarly, | 
growing diversity requires a re-examination of the way in which responsibili- 
‘ties are allocated among ministers, in order to ensure that no activity is 
denied the leadership and direction it needs, and that there is balance and 
consistency in the total effort. 

Consequently, this report takes as its starting point the role of ministers, 
individually and collectively, in providing direction to the public service. 


From this there follows logically an examination of the allocation of minis- 
terial responsibilities, and the different forms in which the executive tasks of 
government may be organized and the associated variations in the role of 


ministers in their control of administration. The organizational problems 


attributable to scale, variety and wide geographic dispersion of operations 
will be next considered, applying the two-fold test of responsiveness and 
manageability down to the operational levels in the field. Thus, the four 
chapters which follow contain, in effect, a concept of organization which your 
~Commissioners consider currently appropriate. 


Finally, over the course of the inquiry it has become increasingly evident 


to your Commissioners that the same forces of change which have created 
-aneed for new concepts of public administration have imposed serious strains 
on traditional methods of subjecting administrative actions to public control. 
Although some recommendations will, it is believed, alleviate these strains, 
it lies beyond the terms of reference of your Commissioners either to assess 
the seriousness of the problem or to suggest the means by which it can best 
be remedied. But it may not be inappropriate that we should conclude our 
report by recording what we have observed, under the heading “Government 
and the Public”. 


GOVERNMENT AS A GOING CONCERN 


In examining the organizational problems dealt with in this and other reports, 
-and in framing proposals for their solution, your Commissioners have been 


mindful of important considerations that affect the validity of any judgments 
and recommendations for change. 
First, the object of this inquiry was not to design theoretically perfect 


‘|machinery of administration for the Government of Canada, but to propose 


means of improving a large and aia organization which is well 
stablished. 
The approach has therefore been a practical one. The over-zealous applica- 


tion of organizational logic must not be permitted to damage a healthy, 
mature organism that, for all its apparent untidiness, is functioning with 
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relative efficiency on the basis of subtle working conventions familiar to its 
members. Thus, proposals for the rearrangement of functions must take 
account of the short-term losses in efficiency likely to result from disruption 
of established patterns. 

Against this must be set the fact that bodies which are poorly organized, 
or badly oriented in their working environment, are seldom fully efficient or 
effective. In such cases, some temporary disruption must be accepted for the 
sake of long-term gains. The test, in each case, lies in the balance of advan- 
tage. To employ an analogy, the approach of your Commissioners is that of a 
Greber devising improvements for Canada’s long-established capital, rather 
than a Nyemeier creating a new capital city for Brazil. _ 

The practices of other governments—based on different constitutional 
principles, shaped by different historical forces, or responding to different 
social and economic conditions—are not necessarily relevant to Canadian 
needs. Nevertheless, among countries in a comparable state of development 
and having, in many respects, a common heritage, the experience of one is 
frequently of relevance to the others. It would be folly therefore to assume 
that forms and procedures that have proven successful elsewhere are wholly 
inapplicable to the Government of Canada. There are areas of government 
in which Canada is in the van, but in others we can profit from the experience 
of those who have grappled more effectively with problems arising out of 
growth and changing public need. Many of the proposals put forward by 
your Commissioners have, in fact, been influenced by what was seen to work 
elsewhere, tested against Canadian circumstances and, where necessary, 
adapted thereto. 

It is precisely the existence of the federal administration as a going con- 
cern, in the workings of which can be discerned the forces in Canadian life 
to which the machinery of government must respond, which enables your 
Commissioners to submit recommendations with some assurance of their 
validity. Above all, it makes it possible to offer a general concept of organiza- 
tion rooted not in theories or preconceptions but in experience. And it is our 
hope that, as the federal administration encounters new problems of adapta- 
tion to changing circumstances, such a concept will be of value in years 
to come. 

The persistence of change and the need for adjustment to change are, in 
fact, the only future certainties known to any organization. The successful 
adaptation of the machinery of government to changing circumstances will 
require two things: within the public service itself there must be an awareness 
that adaptation is an inescapable part of the task of management; and, both 
within the public service and beyond it, there must be a continuous assessment 
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GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 


of the role of the federal government in the life of Canada, to ensure that the 
machinery of government remains responsive to the ends it must serve. 


While, in some matters, the experience of governments in other countries has 
suggested means of improving the machinery of Canadian government, other 


organizations, and especially of business undertakings. 
The relevance of organizational methods developed by private enterprise 
to the design of the machinery of government raises the question of com- 
parability between government and business. Two diametrically opposed views 
find frequent public expression. On the one hand, it is contended that busi- 
ness, spurred on by the profit motive, has succeeded in developing patterns o 
organization intrinsically better than those of government, and that ineffi 
ciency in public administration can be swept away merely by organizing th 
government as a business enterprise. The contrary view holds that, becaus 
the motivation and purposes of government and business are essentially 
different, each requires a distinct and different form of organization and that 


io 


the methods appropriate to one are not applicable to the other. 


proposals have been influenced by the experience of non-governmental 


In the view of your Commissioners, these arguments are equally wrong. 
They misconceive or ignore the true nature of the problem and the complexity 


of the purposes and needs of modern government and business alike. 


, There are undeniable differences between government and business that 
‘profoundly affect their patterns of organization. For business, the first and 
overriding goal must always be the survival of the undertaking as an entity. 
The survival of an established democratic government is threatened in this 
sense only when the existence of the country itself is in peril—in time of war. 
There is, of course, a goal of political survival for ministers, and it is this 
goal that serves as the driving force in government. But the test in this case 
lies not in the market place but in the ballot box; the consequences of failure 
are borne not by the organization as a whole but only by its leaders; and the 


quality on which their success depends is not business but political acumen. 


Thus, the political forces by which government is moved and tested 
invalidate any comparison of the role of political leaders with that of cor- 
porate presidents, or of the cabinet with a board of directors. The process by 
which the objectives of government are set, and the complex but subtle rela- 
tionships between a responsible minister and his permanent officials, are with- 
out parallel in the private sector. For these reasons, the businessman possesses 


no magic formula to solve all the organizational problems of government. 
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Nonetheless, government and business have this in common, that each must 
operate within financial limits. Governments enjoy a greater power to plan 
their activities with the knowledge that they can command whatever resources 
may be needed—but this power is far from unlimited. Public wants are 
literally insatiable; consequently government involves an allocation of re- 
sources. The basis for this allocation is a scale of priorities arrived at on the 
basis of public wishes; however, the process requires, no less than in business, 
a knowledge of the costs involved in each competing course of action. As 
your Commissioners have had frequent cause to observe, this knowledge is 
not now available to the federal government for most of its activities; hence 
the relevance to government of the practices evolved by business for the 
ascertainment of cost. 

Moreover, both government and business require a devolution of responsi- 
bility and a delegation of authority. And where there is delegation, there must 
also be an assessment of the manner in which authority is exercised and 
responsibility discharged, and performance must be measured against the 
goals pursued. Here again the essential difference between the goals of gov- 
ernment and those of business is of obvious importance. Throughout govern- 
ment, what must be assessed above all else is an intangible: the success of 
officials in assisting ministers in formulating and giving effect to policies that 
satisfy public wants and expectations—in international affairs, defence, and. 


_in general and special aspects of the economic and social well-being of 
_ Canada. As your Commissioners have noted, this test of performance—which, 


being political, is unique to government—applies to all official action; in some 


_ departments it is virtually the sole test. Hence the general reserve power of 
ministers to intervene on almost any matter and “to tell officials what the 


public will not stand”. 

Within a growing range of government activities, however, there is also an 
important delegation of control over the application of the resources of 
government—in construction, purchasing, lending, postal service, the man- 
agement of hospitals, schools, airports, harbours and research establishments, 
the operation of ships, aircraft, vehicles and telecommunication systems, and 
a host of other such programmes. Where such delegation occurs—in the 
operational areas of government—the definition of responsibilities and 
measurement of performance create organizational needs that are barely 
distinguishable from those of business. 

Because the efficient application of resources is, in business, a matter of 
life or death, the fundamental aim of industrial organization consists not only 
in defining appropriate areas of responsibility but also in seeing that super-_ 
visory personnel at all levels can be held strictly to account and that depend- 
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able information is provided upon which judgments of performance may be 
founded. It should not be assumed that all government organization for oper- 
ations is inferior to that of industry. Indeed, it would be difficult to find a form 
of organization more appropriate to its task than the Post Office, and there 
have come to your Commissioners’ attention other instances of first class 
performance in the conduct of government operations. But while the com- 
petition of the market place quickly brings to light the evidence of poor 
organization in business, and compels its speedy correction, there is no similar 
safety device by which faulty organization of government operations is 
brought to the notice of the taxpayer or his representatives. There is ample 
evidence of operations conducted by government for years on inefficient 
lines, where comparable operational ends are being achieved in the private 
sector in an efficient manner. It is in this important phase of government 
activity, to which is applied a major portion of public spending, that com- 
parisons with private organizations are valid, and your Commissioners have 
formed the conclusion in many cases that government operations can be 
improved by adopting methods that have proved effective in the private sector. 


THE HUMAN ELEMENT 


Your Commissioners recognize that government organization is, after all, no 
more than an orderly arrangement of people—from ministers to messengers. 
A rearrangement of functions therefore requires not merely the mechanical 
transfer of operating units or reassignment of duties, but also a reassessment 
of the kind of people needed to make the new arrangement work. New com- 
binations of skills and experience and new standards of competence are 
required. These must be defined and the necessary adjustments made in ways 
that minimize the disruption of public business. This need is relevant to many 
of the changes proposed by your Commissioners, but relates especially to the 
new allocation of administrative tasks recommended in the first volume of 
reports with a view to enlarging the authority of departments. It is clear that 
the proposed increase in departmental powers will require, in most depart- 
ments and many agencies, a significant strengthening of the senior administra- 
tive ranks. It is equally true—although often overlooked—that the staff 
groups by whom ministers are served in exercising collective control of 
administration will also require a significant change in character to ensure 
that the collective task is discharged effectively. 


The organizational arrangements proposed in these reports deal essentially Y 


with an abstraction—the organization. The reality behind that abstraction— 
the people who compose the organization—must seem to be ignored. Each 
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definition of functions and relationships, as a general rule, pre-supposes con- 
sistent norms of ability and character in the persons to whom it will apply. 
But personal attributes modify all formal prescriptions. Consequently, the 
latter must be neither so detailed nor so inflexible as to be rendered unwork- 
able by the certain but unpredictable accidents of choice in the staffing of the 
public service. And the higher one looks in the scale of organization, the 
truer it becomes that the job is made by the man and the organization by the 
interplay of personalities; the greater, consequently, is the need for prescrip- 
tions that are general and flexible rather than specific and rigid. 

Good organization cannot, by itself, ensure good government—or even, in 
the narrower sense, good administration. The latter will depend, finally, on the 
calibre and devotion of public servants, and on the quality of direction they 
receive. The importance of organization lies in the assurance it can give that 
the energies and abilities of public servants are employed for the greatest 
benefit of Canada. 
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THE MINISTERIAL BASIS OF ORGANIZATION 


THE EXECUTIVE FUNCTION 


The Executive Government and Authority of and over Canada is hereby 
declared to continue and be vested in the Queen. 

There shall be a Council to aid and advise in the Government of 
Canada, to be styled the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada; and the 
Persons who are to be Members of that Council shall be from Time to 
Time chosen and summoned by the Governor General and sworn in as 
Privy Councillors, and Members thereof may be from Time to Time 
removed by the Governor General. 


So, in the ninth and eleventh Sections, the British North America Act, 1867, 
provides the basis of Executive power in the Government of Canada. The 
departments and agencies of the federal government provide the administra- 
tive apparatus through which this Executive power is exercised, and their 
organization can be examined and appraised only with a clear understanding 
of the sources and character of their executive function. Moreover, the forces 
that shape the machinery of government and inspire its operation must be 
understood by the Canadian public, their representatives and the officials who 
serve them. The nature of the executive function must therefore be reviewed 
briefly. 

The exercise of Executive power in the federal government rests on the. 
- Royal Prerogative as modified by constitutional practice and legislation: 


- The power of the Crown in respect of Canada is exercised by a Governor 
General appointed by the Queen on the advice of the Prime Minister of 
Canada. 
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The Prime Minister is selected by the Governor General, being the person 
who, in the opinion of the Governor General, currently enjoys the suBP 
of the majority of members in the House of Commons. 


The members of the Cabinet are selected by the Prime Minister, appointed 
by the Governor General to the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada, and 
compose the committee of Council on whose advice the Governor General 
acts. 


The Governor General acts only through ministers in order to ensure that 
some minister is responsible for every decision taken and is answerable for 
it to the House of Commons; sometimes this accountability is collective, 
but in some circumstances it is personal. 


In law, then, the Executive power is exercised by “the Governor in Council”; 
in general usage, the term “the Cabinet” is more commonly applied to the 
government of the day. The Cabinet is, in fact, the deliberative body sum- 
moned to meet at the behest of the Prime Minister to discuss, in private, ques- 
tions of government policy. The Governor in Council—the Governor General 
acting on the advice of the Privy Council—is the formal executive body which 
gives legal effect to those decisions of Cabinet which are to have the force of 
law. In composition, the two bodies—Cabinet and the committee of Council— 
are identical. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF MINISTERS 


The Ministers of the Crown, in their individual capacities and as a group, 
form the keystone of the government of Canada. Their authority as individ- 
uals derives from their appointment to the ministerial offices created by 
Parliament. The formal basis of their collective power lies in the fact that 
they are members of the Privy Council and are entitled, as long as they 
possess the confidence of the House of Commons, to exercise the right of the 
Council to “aid and advise” the Governor General in the governance of Can- 
ada. But the vitalizing force in their position—the source of their power as 
distinct from their authority—is political: their success, as members of a 
political party, in winning a preponderance of public support and the control 
of the House of Commons. It is this fact which makes their possession of 
Executive power legitimate not merely in the legal sense of the word, but 
also in the popular connotation of being supported by public consent. Thus, 
the power to govern is balanced by the necessity of governing in a manner 
to sustain and enhance public support. 

It is, of course, no part of your Commissioners’ task to examine the political 
process or the role of political parties within that process. The facts recited 
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| Moreover, the principle of collective control extends to the administrative 
! "process within the several departments. It is abundantly evident in the con- 


above have been noted, however, because they bear directly on the role of 
ministers in directing the machinery of government and exert a decisive 
influence on the structure of that machinery. 

Several important consequences of the political basis of ministerial power 


~ were noted by your Commissioners in their report entitled A Plan for Manage- 


ment: that the direction of the Executive branch resides in political leaders 
who are seldom professional administrators; that although detailed ministerial 
control of operations is now a practical impossibility and can be attempted 
only at the expense of a more indispensable function, ministers nevertheless 
bear an unlimited liability for all the acts of their officials, and must possess 
corresponding formal authority to intervene on any matter. The resolution of 
these paradoxes is of central relevance to the consideration of organizational 
forms. 


It has long been recognized that ministers need not be administrative! 


experts; on the contrary, it is desirable save in the stress of emergencies, 
that they do not become deeply involved in the administrative process. As 


- members of the Cabinet, their principal obligation is to reflect and give effect 


to the collective point of view—drawing together the public interests, attitudes 
and aspirations that find expression in the political process, and, by reconcil- 
ing these, providing the basis for an essential unity of government in policy. 
and action! As heads of departments, it is the task of ministers to define the 
ends to be pursued, and to instil their own sense of purpose and of urgency 
in the permanent officials. In the absence of such leadership, public servants 
may lapse—by reason of their immunity from the political consequences of 
their actions—into dilatory and complacent habits, insensitive or indifferent 
to public wants and resistant to change. | 

Although administrative authority is possessed by ministers individually, | 
their political power is held in common. Consequently, the role of os 
individual minister must always be related to his membership in the group. In’ 
effect, for all matters to which his authority extends, it is the task of each) 
minister to devise courses of action acceptable to his colleagues, to ensure that} 
administration follows the agreed course, to interpret the public interest in 
day-to-day situations (consulting his colleagues when necessary), and to’ 
answer for the conduct of those matters, first, to his colleagues, and, on behalf! 
of the government, to Parliament. 

The fact that power is held and exercised collectively means that all impor- 
tant decisions of policy are taken by the group rather than by individuals. 


| 
i 
i 


tinuous and detailed supervision given by the Treasury Board. In the latter 
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connection, your Commissioners have already reported that, in their opinion, 
the control now exercised by the Board is excessive and too detailed. It has 
been proposed that the machinery of central direction be reserved for the 
more general tasks of co-ordinating programmes, establishing priorities an 

standards, and evaluating performance. But the existence of a collective con 
cern cannot be ignored. 


MACHINERY OF MINISTERIAL DIRECTION 


With the growth of Canada’s population and the accompanying transformation 
in its social and economic life, the responsibilities of the federal government 
are changing constantly. Every increase in the scale and diversity of federal 
activities gives rise to problems of adjustment in the organization of the 
Executive branch, and especially in the machinery of ministerial direction. The 
unifying task of Cabinet becomes ever more complex and demanding. Simul- 
taneously, a need may be felt for additional ministers to assume responsibility 
for new administrative functions. To this increased complexity must be added 
the fact that, from decade to decade, parliamentary duties of ministers grow 
as sessions of Parliament lengthen, and the aeroplane now places them under 
greater obligation to be at the beck and call of all parts of Canada. Each of 
these trends is experienced by all democratic governments and cannot be 
reversed or even arrested, but their effect is to emphasize the need for effec- 
tive organization within the administrative sphere of ministers. 

In the federal government of Canada, the growth in number of ministers 
has been, by comparison with other countries, slow and restrained. The first 
ministry of July Ist, 1867, included thirteen ministers, occupying fifteen port- 
folios. On the eve of the first World War, eighteen portfolios were held by 
fifteen ministers, with three additional ministers without portfolio. Between 
the wars, there was little fluctuation in size and in mid-1939 fifteen ministers 
occupied seventeen offices, with two additional ministers serving without 
portfolio. As federal government programmes have proliferated since 1939, 
the growth of the ministry has been resumed at a modest pace. In the fall of 
1962, it numbered twenty-two. 

Throughout this process of growth the practice has been maintained of 
including all ministers in Cabinet. As new ministries have been established, 
efforts have been made, by the liquidation or merger of older portfolios, to 
keep the total number of ministerial offices within the bounds of a Cabinet 
of workable size. 

An alternative arrangement, for which there are precedents elsewhere, is 
the appointment of additional ministers with departmental responsibilities but 
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without Cabinet status. Whether this device is appropriate in the Canadian 
political setting is not for your Commissioners to judge, but on administrative 
grounds it appears to offer no promise of advantage to the Government of 
Canada in the foreseeable future at least. The essential value of the individual 
minister, in directing the affairs of a department, lies not merely in the per- 
sonal leadership that he can give as a parliamentarian supported by a 
majority of the House of Commons, but, equally, in his membership in the 
Cabinet and his consequent ability to reflect its collective views. To this 
{consideration must be added the recognition that portfolios are not watertight 
\compartments and that Cabinet must serve as the ultimate machinery for the 
o-ordination of objectives and programmes among the several departments. 
It is your Commissioners’ conclusion that emphasis should be laid on other 
‘means of strengthening ministerial direction of the Executive. Some of these 
| have been foreshadowed in preceding reports. 
 Eirst of all, there is needed a sharper definition of the essential functions of 
ministers and a concentration of ministerial efforts on these matters. In this 
connection, the recommendations put forward in the first volume of reports 
for the reorganization of the tasks of management are of particular 
importance. 

A second course of possible improvement involves the reassessment of 
_ what must be done collectively and what may satisfactorily be entrusted to 
_ individual ministers—to the end that wherever practicable one minister may 
do what now requires the attention of all. The possible benefits may be 
measured by reference to the mass of documentation now required by law or 
practice to come before the Treasury Board or the Governor in Council. 

The excessive flow of submissions to the Treasury Board from the various 
departments and agencies—amounting to about 16,000 a year—and the 
need to revise its agenda, were dealt with in the report on Financial Manage- 
ment and require no further examination here. 

A traditional characteristic of Canadian legislation is the requirement that « 
a wide range of decisions be given formal expression by orders in council. In 
600 pages chosen at random out of the 6,000 pages in the 1952 Revised 
Statutes of Canada, it was found that the use of orders in council is specified 
in over 160 places. Presumably, a complete check would produce about 
1,600 such directions, without taking into calculation the ten volumes of 
statutes issued since 1952. Resort to order in council may be infrequent under 
some statutes; in others, it is of frequent occurrence. 
| The use of an order in council to promulgate regulations of general applica- 
ition and having the force of law, is clearly appropriate. But it is at least 
debatable if many other administrative decisions need engage the collective 
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attention of twenty or more ministers in order that the public interest be ade- 
quately protected. For example: 


- The Ferries Act, dating from 1868, among other things regulates inter- 
provincial ferry services—matters of prime importance in earlier days. 
Times have changed, but the law still requires that the grant of a licence to 
operate a local ferry service between places on opposite sides of the Ottawa 
River “shall be under the Great Seal and shall be issued by the Governor 
in Council’. 


- A 1950 statute making provision for an official residence for the Prime 
Minister enacts, among other things, that “the Governor in Council may 
appoint a steward or housekeeper and such other employees as he deems 
necessary for the management of the residence, and may fix their rate of 
remuneration and conditions of employment”. 


These illustrations relate to the trivial, but they demonstrate that official drafts- 
men, in preparing legislation, perpetuate administrative processes that belong 
to an earlier era. The agenda for a meeting of ministers is thus often cluttered 
with trifling matters which may consume much time, or alternatively be 
accepted without any real consideration. Which course may be regarded as 
the more objectionable depends on the point of view, but in either case, the 
sheer bulk of proposed orders has undesirable consequences for the staff by 
which the ministers are served when they act collectively. At the least, it 
causes an inflation of staff groups, preoccupied with trivial; at worst, where 
the collective ministerial action is reduced to a mere formality, it means that 
officials exercise the real power of review. Proposals that have already been 
found acceptable by the minister in whose department they originated may 
thus founder or succeed according to the manner in which they are judged 
by a relatively junior civil servant. 

A review of the Revised Statutes was also made to discover the extent to 
which Parliament vests in a particular minister the power to decide in specific 
situations. Again, one-tenth of the 6,000 pages were examined and disclosed 
109 instances where the decision of a minister is final. Sometimes this power 
may be exercised infrequently but often it is a daily working tool of the 
department. Particular notice was taken of enactments vesting substantial 
powers in individual ministers—such as the power to make regulations. 
Where this power is granted, the effect was found generally to be limited in 
application to a segment of the community; for example, the Minister of 
Agriculture is frequently empowered to make regulations with respect to a 
particular agricultural product. Some of these final delegations to ministers 
have a long history, and a limited inquiry was made of the consequences 
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flowing from one minister deciding, rather than a collective decision being 
taken. The inquiry did not disclose that any more public dissatisfaction has 
resulted than when power is exercised by the Governor in Council. 
It must be recognized, in fact, that the intensity of public interest in a 
regulation does not depend on whether it is issued as an order in council or 
_ by authority of a single minister. What is important is the substance rather 
than the form. And it is the extent and intensity of public and parliamentary « 
interest that determines what matters are of real concern to ministers col- 
-lectively. It is concluded that the great bulk of matters for which orders in| + 
council are now required should be entrusted to individual ministers. Except 
where orders in council are clearly appropriate, the question of collective | 
: consideration may be left to the pressure of political forces. 
, A third means of relieving ministers of unnecessary burdens lies in thewes 
| proposals already put forward for greater reliance by the federal government 
}on outside agencies both in providing supporting services and in serving 


public needs, “Contracting oak? finds its prime justification in this matter of 


helping to keep the ministerial task within the bounds of manageability. The 
importance attached to this consideration by your Commissioners may too 
easily be overlooked, and their preference for “buying” rather than “making” 

' may be attributed to the critical observations on the lack of cost consciousness 
attending many of the operations examined. But the principal causes of this 
lack of cost consciousness lie in the defective concepts and processes of 
management identified in volume 1, which can be remedied. 

If cost were the whole or principal argument for contracting out, the case « 
- would, in fact, be scarcely worth making. There is ample evidence—not only 
in competitive organizations like the Polymer Corporation but also in others 
which escape entirely the goad of competition, like the Taxation Division of 
the Department of National Revenue—that government operations can equal 
the record of private enterprise in economy and efficiency. But this is not 

| ‘the main point. The basic things that have influenced your Commissioners « 
| 4 first, that contracting out would permit a greater concentration by govern- 


_|ment and, above all, by ministers on the definition of goals and standards; 
| second, that it would strengthen the plurality of other institutions in the life 
of the country and impose some restraint on the growth of the public service; 
| and, only incidentally, that there are powerful forces in competitive industry 
‘tending to ensure that the jobs will be done both well and cheaply. 

| The task of ministerial direction can also be made more manageable by 
the effective use—and, where necessary, the extension—of recent develop- 
ments in the ministerial machinery itself. In part, this involves easing the 
burden on the individual minister in some of his more routine but time- 
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consuming functions by the appointment of a parliamentary secretary and 
the strengthening of ministerial staffs. In this process there can, of course, 
be no dilution of the minister’s responsibility, nor may his assistants inter- 
pose themselves between the minister and those to whom his responsibilities 
relate—the department, the Prime Minister and Cabinet, and Parliament. 
But in a staff capacity, they have a role to play of growing importance. 

There remains to be considered that portion of the task represented by the 
minister’s participation in the collective business of Cabinet. Each prime 
minister decides how the affairs of Cabinet are to be organized and con- 
ducted, but the pressure of events in recent decades has led to two develop- 
ments designed to lighten ministerial burdens or improve the effectiveness 
of Cabinet: the use of committees and the creation of a secretariat. 

Cabinet committees cannot, in any broad sense, act in lieu of the whole 
group. But, either as more-or-less permanent bodies dealing with major sub- 
jects of concern to a number of departments or as ad hoc committees to 
consider specific issues, they provide a means of bringing together the view- 
points of the departments directly interested. And with the increasing com- 
plexity of government activities, this task of co-ordination seems bound to 
grow in importance. 

Since 1940 the Clerk of the Privy Council—an officer whose post dates 
back to 1867——has also been appointed Secretary to the Cabinet, with the 
rank of a deputy minister. As Secretary, his duties are stated to be: 


- The preparation for the approval of the Prime Minister of such agenda for 
Cabinet meetings as may be required. 


- The keeping of such notes of Cabinet meetings and conclusions thereof as 
may be required. 


- The preparation and submission to members of the Cabinet in advance, of 
such information as may be necessary for its deliberations. 


- The communication to ministers, departments and others concerned of the 
decisions of the Cabinet. 


The maintenance of liaison between the Cabinet and committees thereof. 


- Such other duties as may from time to time be assigned by the Governor 
in Council. 


_ The_staff organization that has grown up under the Secretary has now become 
an indispensablé part of the ministerial organization. It offers a means of 
ensuring that discussions and decisions in Cabinet and its committees are, as 
far as possible, based on the possession by ministers of all relevant informa- 
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tion and views. In addition, by serving as a focal point for inter-departmental 
committees of senior officials, the secretariat is able, in anticipation of action 
by Cabinet and its committees, to draw together varying departmental view- 
points and, if not to resolve differences, at least to present them to Cabinet 
in a form which highlights the essential points at issue. 

_ The importance to ministers of enjoying adequate staff support-in_their » 
co-ordinating-role is clearly evident in the matter of scientific research. 
_ Although co-ordinating responsibility has rested, since 1917, with the Privy 
Council Committee for Industrial and Scientific Research, there has been 
- jittle effective co-ordination by ministers, as noted by your Commissioners in 
the report on Scientific Research and Development. In part at least, the weak- 
ness lies in the lack of staff support: no group of officials exists responsible 
_ for studying the problems involved and bringing to the attention of ministers 
those matters requiring their consideration and decision. In any continuing 
development of the co-ordinating function of ministers, the need for support- 
ing staff to perform this function should not be overlooked. 
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THE ALLOCATION OF 


MINISTERIAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


DESIGNATION OF MINISTERIAL POSTS 


The collective aspects of ministerial power and accountability should not be 
permitted to obscure the significance of the assignment of authority and 
responsibility to individual ministers. Only through this practice can there 
be reasonable assurance that the necessary initiatives will be taken and that 
the ministerial purposes and sense of urgency are transmitted to the public 
service. As your Commissioners have had occasion to observe, the failure to 
assign responsibility to a single minister—with the time and staff needed to 
give it adequate attention—has seriously weakened the administration of the 
federal government in a number of important matters as, for example, the 
co-ordination of scientific research and development and, above all, in dis- 
charging the central management tasks of the Executive. 

Because of the necessity of assigning to individual ministers responsibility 
for the direction of each of the manifold activities of the federal government, 
the grouping of activities to form ministerial posts assumes some importance. 
Given the limitation on the number of portfolios that can be contained 
within a Cabinet of workable size, the importance of the composition of port- . 
folios is rapidly becoming critical as the range and variety of responsibilities 
increase. , 

The existing departmental portfolios vary greatly in size and exhibit no 
single principle of organization. Created as they have been over a period 
of almost a century, and representing, in their creation, a response to political 
and administrative needs of varying times, this is scarcely surprising. 

The departments range in numbers of staff from less than 400 in Justice 
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to almost 50,000 in National Defence (excluding the Armed Forces and the 
staff of the Defence Research Board). Similar disparities are evident in the 
amount of money spent annually by each. But ministerial burdens cannot be 
compared—or equalized, if equality were the aim—by reference to size of 
staff or budget. The Post Office, with over 25,000 employees engaged princi- 
pally in operational tasks may require less ministerial attention than a depart- 
ment such as External Affairs, with scarcely 2,000 employees, but concerned 
almost entirely with questions of policy. 

Nor is it possible to classify the federal departments on any consistent 
basis. One group comprises the historic offices of government—National 
Defence, External Affairs and Finance, to which should be added the ever- 
present tax-gatherer, National Revenue. A second group consists of the 
modern service departments: the Post Office, Transport, National Health and 
Welfare, and Labour (with the employment service included). A third group 
includes the departments concerned with natural resources: Agriculture, 
Fisheries, Forestry, and Mines and Technical Surveys. Two other depart- 
ments——Public Works and Defence Production—exist primarily to provide 
specialized internal services to the machinery of government. 
| The remaining six departments either combine activities comparable with 
those found in two or more of the categories listed above or defy classifica- 
tion because of the unique nature of their purposes. The Department of Trade 
and Commerce has, in part, the historic function of promoting foreign trade 
(subject to some incursions by the resources departments and more recently 
the Department of Defence Production) but is also, in a limited sense, a 
department of industry. The Department of Justice serves as legal counsel 
and advocate to the government, and performs other functions. The Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs alone can be said to be based on the clear-cut 
_ principle of providing integrated services for a special clientele. The Depart- 

ment of Citizenship and Immigration is also concerned with special clien- 

teles——the earliest and latest settlers of Canada, Indians and immigrants—but 
the services it provides are less comprehensive and unlike Veterans Affairs 
it generates its own supply of clients. The basis of organization of most of 
the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, on the other 
* hand, is not clientele but territory; the second part of its title is barely justified 
by its tasks outside the northern territories. Finally, the function of the Secre- 
tary of State is best described by his other designation—Registrar General. 
| An organizational theorist with a passion for neatness might insist on the 
adoption of a single organizing principle: for example, that each department 
should represent a separate and distinct function of government. But no one 
{has yet succeeded in devising a roster of mutually-exclusive functions. Above » 
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all, the organization of government, no less than the policies it pursues, must 
reflect the order of importance, in the minds of the public, of the problems 
requiring attention. Unless there is, in rough form, this correlation between 
the content of ministerial posts and the degree of public concern, government 
policy and action will almost certainly fail to respond adequately to public 
wants. 

The correlation can never, however, be precise, because the conditions 
which determine the order of importance of public wants are constantly chang- 
ing. Even the maintenance of a pattern roughly approximate to need requires 
the periodic redefinition of ministerial tasks. This process of adjustment is 
Clearly evident in the historical development of government organization in 
Canada. Social and economic developments have led, from time to time, to 
the creation of new portfolios like Labour and Health—the latter becoming, 
in time, National Health and Welfare. Some—like the Departments of Rail- 
ways and Canals—emerged in response to an intense public interest which 
marked a particular phase of Canadian development and, subsequently, as 
this interest waned with changing conditions, disappeared or were merged 
with other ministerial posts. 

Even where ministerial titles remain constant, time and changing needs 
will almost certainly alter the scale and substance of the activities they encom- 
pass. The size and importance of a Department of National Defence will 
fluctuate with the climate of international relations and the pace of change 
in strategic concepts and the technology of warfare. A Department of Finance 
may become, imperceptibly, preoccupied with economic planning. Or the 
primary concern of a resources department may shift from production to 
processing, marketing or conservation. There can thus be no static pattern of 
ministerial responsibilities. 


ADJUSTMENT OF MINISTERIAL BURDENS 


For the same reason, there can never be a fixed ratio among the burdens 

attaching to the various portfolios. Consequently, ministerial duties must be 

reassessed and reassigned from time to time in order to keep the demands 

on individual ministers in reasonable proportions. This need is clearly—and 

effectively—trecognized in the Public Service Rearrangement and Transfer of 

Duties Act, which provides that 

The Governor in Council may 

(a) transfer any power, duties or functions or the control or supervision of any part of 
the public service from one Minister of the Crown to any other Minister of the Crown, 
or from one department or portion of the public service to any other department or por- 
tion of the public service; or 


j 
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(b) amalgamate and combine any two or more departments under one Minister of the 
Crown and under one deputy minister. 


Strictly speaking, there is no lower limit to the regular burdens of any single 
portfolio. The existence of posts with few duties may, in fact, be advantageous; 
the value to any government of having one or two ministers to whom can be 
entrusted difficult but transitory problems that do not fit easily into any 
established portfolio can be seen in the use made by recent British cabinets 
of those historic but empty offices, the Lord Privy Seal and the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. In Canada, however, as long as the number of 
ministerial posts must be restricted in order that all may be included in 
Cabinet, there is a limit on the extent to which the regular duties of ministers 
can be diluted. 

In the existing situation, a better distribution of burdens could be achieved 
by transferring to the Secretary of State certain responsibilities now borne 
by other ministers. A number of activities could be detached from the more 
heavily burdened portfolios with which they are now associated. Some of 
these are concerned with the regulation of various business practices: for 
example, the Department of Insurance, which now reports to the Minister 
of Finance, and the Standards Branch in the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce. Another group of agencies are similar in certain respects to the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation, for which the Secretary of State now reports 
to Parliament: the Canada Council, National Film Board and National 
Gallery. Others that might be considered for transfer include the National 
Library and Public Archives, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Tariff 
Board, the Superintendent of Bankruptcy, and certain Crown corporations 
such as the National Battlefields Commission, National Capital Commission 
and Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation. 

The upper limit of the burdens which can be borne by a minister, although 
indefinite, is nonetheless absolute, rooted as it is in human capacity and 
endurance—themselves not limitless qualities. It is, at least in part, this con- 
sideration that has prompted your Commissioners to recommend in the report, 
A Plan for Management, the assumption by a new minister of the primary 
responsibility for central functions of management borne by the chairman of 
the Treasury Board. Moreover, it has been the general aim, especially in the 
first and second volumes of reports, to reach a clearer definition of the 
essential ministerial functions as a basis for a more productive concentration 
of ministerial efforts. 

In one department, the span of responsibility now borne by the minister 
seems particularly broad—the Department of Transport. Since its formation 
in 1936 the Department has undergone a transformation in the range and 
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balance of its activities, and has reached the point at which the burdens borne 
by its Minister and Deputy Minister—for policy and administration alike— 
appear to press hard against the upper limit of manageability. A possible 
remedy to be considered is the creation of a Department of Aviation, to 
assume the responsibilities now borne by the Department of Transport for 
civil aviation, space and telecommunications. It is under just such circum- 
stances that, at various points in the past, a matter of federal jurisdiction 
which at other times might be viewed as only a part of a broader portfolio, 
has assumed such importance and urgency that a separation of ministerial 
responsibility has been deemed necessary. 

Your Commissioners have noted, however, that the Royal Commission on 
Transportation has, within the past year, submitted a report stressing the 
need for developing, on a unified basis, a national transportation policy that 
embraces all modes of transport and relates transportation needs to the other 
elements of economic growth and prosperity. There is thus a question of 
public policy to be decided: would the public interest be better served by 
the creation of a separate ministry to give more single-minded attention to 
the problems of civil aviation, or by maintaining the present organization as 
a more suitable context within which to attack the broader problems of trans- 
portation policy? 

The choice does not necessarily cadeve two opposing courses but rather 
a difference in emphasis. The disadvantages of each course are susceptible 
of at least partial remedy, the effect of which is to narrow the divergence in the 
final result. 

Against the present threat of unmanageability in the Department of Trans- 
port can be set, in addition to the measures already recommended for the 
easing of ministerial burdens, the possibility of further relief by improving 
the form of its organization. This possibility is explored more fully in a later 
section of this report headed “The Department of Transport and Related 
Operations”, taking into account a number of recommendations made in 
previous reports. 


PROBLEMS OF CO-ORDINATION 


The dangers of excessive fragmentation, such as those posed by the creation 
of a Department of Aviation, involve essentially a problem of co-ordination. 
The difficulty is not peculiar to the development and administration of trans- 
portation policies, and can be mitigated—although not entirely removed— 
by measures akin to those dealt with earlier under the heading “Machinery 
of Ministerial Direction”. Moreover, as was noted by the Royal Com- 
mission on Transportation, the development of transportation policy must 
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itself be undertaken within a broader context of general economic policy. 
Already, therefore, there exists a more general problem of co-ordination—the 
problem to which your Commissioners direct attention in the report on 
Economic and Statistical Services. 

In the course of the inquiry, several other major areas involving similar 
problems were encountered. One of these, the co-ordination of federal activi- 
ties in the North, was dealt with in the report on Northern Affairs. However, 
in carrying out an inquiry that was of necessity selective, it was not possible 
to do more than note the existence of other problems. One concerns the co- 
ordination of resources administration within a unified policy for the develop- 
ment of natural resources. Many departments and agencies are involved— 
notably Agriculture, Fisheries, Forestry, Mines and Technical Surveys, North- 
ern Affairs and National Resources, the National Coal Board, Atomic Energy 
Control Board, and National Energy Board—with varying powers, heavily 
influenced by the federal division of jurisdiction, and frequently with inter- 
secting interests. A second area concerns the regulation and promotion of 
Canadian export trade—involving, principally, External Affairs, Trade and 
Commerce, Agriculture and the Wheat Board, the National Energy Board, 
Defence Production and, for water resources, Northern Affairs and National 
Resources and the International Joint Commission. A third relates to federal 
policies affecting the pace and direction of industrial growth, involving 
a especially Trade and Commerce, Labour, Defence Production, the National 
Research Council, the National Productivity Council, the Tariff Board, the 
Restrictive Trade Practices Commission and the Secretary of State. 

The readily apparent overlapping of these three problem areas—with the 
Department of Finance in its concern with economic policy, having a central 
interest in all—clearly illustrates the impossibility of prescribing any func- 
tional basis for the allocation of ministerial tasks that will provide auto- 
matically for all the interrelationships among federal activities. 


The co-ordination of activity, which is a problem common to all large and 
complex organizations, is particularly important for government. The most 
common answer has been the formation of a committee, which can quickly 
proliferate into a hierarchy of committees: a committee of ministers almost 
automatically generates a committee of deputy ministers to whom ministers 
may refer matters for study; this, in turn, requires a sub-committee of subor- 
dinate officials to assemble the necessary data and prepare draft reports, and 
these frequently splinter again into working groups concerned with particular 
aspects of the problem. This elaborate committee structure is sometimes un- 
avoidable, but too often tasks are swollen and effectiveness vitiated by a 
failure to provide for those needs which committees themselves cannot satisfy: 
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a source of initiative and stimulus in identifying common problems and direct- 
ing the necessary studies; the means of ensuring that all aspects of the common 
problems receive attention; and a clear assignment of primary responsibility 
for ensuring that agreed decisions are executed. If these conditions are not 
met, committees must inevitably become time-wasting and ineffectual. In 
addition, if the number and activity of committees are not restrained, mem- 
bers are likely to find their time so pre-empted by committee duties that they 
can neither attend adequately to their other responsibilities nor give to any 
single committee the attention it requires. 

It can be predicted with confidence that the need for co-ordination of 
federal action on a variety of overlapping patterns will become increasingly 
urgent. The development of effective arrangements—such as those reviewed 
in the earlier section on “The Machinery of Ministerial Direction”—will 
grow correspondingly in importance. 


CONSOLIDATION OF RELATED DUTIES 


J Because of the need to co-ordinate the policies and actions of departments 
and agencies having related duties, it becomes increasingly important that 
any unnecessary fragmentation of responsibility within a single field be 

« avoided. Consequently, as problems of duplication or overlapping responsi- 
bility arise, the first remedy to be considered is a regrouping of tasks. It may 
often be found that any possible regrouping will only create-a new and 

» {greater problem of co-ordination, but this is by no means invariably so. As 
circumstances change, new patterns become appropriate in the allocation 
‘of tasks. 

This is of particular relevance to the minimizing of ministerial burdens.| 

« It is a wasteful use of ministerial talent to have several ministers concerning | 
themselves unnecessarily with common or closely related problems, just as 
it may cause a wasteful use of resources to have similar or related operations 
conducted by a number of separate units throughout the public service. Thus, 
for example, the consolidation of a common service under a single minister, 
recommended in a number of the reports on “Supporting Services for Govern- 
ment”, will permit policy control in a particular field of activity to be con- 
sistent, uniform and continuing, with administrative structures of a size and 
competence that will permit the solution of day-to-day problems to be left 
to the management of the operating organizations. 

Moreover the task of a minister in giving direction and impetus to the work 
for which he is responsible is made more manageable when the variety of his 
responsibilities is limited. As has been seen, the increasing diversity of govern- 
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ment activities, coupled with the limits on the size of Cabinet, necessitates the 
assignment to each minister of a growing variety of concerns, and reinforces the 
need to avoid any unnecessary fragmentation of responsibilities. 

In addition to the proposals for consolidation of supporting services, a 
number of recommendations submitted in other reports for the regrouping 
of duties will have the effect of simplifying ministerial tasks. This can be 
seen, for example, in the proposal for consolidation of maritime patrol 
operations in the Coast Guard Service, the transfer of the Wildlife Service 
to the Minister of Fisheries, the transfer of the Canadian Government Travel 
Bureau to the Minister of Trade and Commerce, and the assumption, by 
the Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources, of responsibilities 
relating to northern Indians now held by the Minister of Citizenship and 
Immigration. 

In making the last of these recommendations, your Commissioners recog- 
nized that a further question remained to be dealt with: the allocation of 
responsibility for the Indians in southern Canada. As was noted in the report 
on Education Services, the Indian Affairs Branch has been making com- 
mendable progress towards full use of provincial facilities in meeting the 
educational needs of these Indians, and towards their social integration into 
the southern communities. Nothing should be done to hamper or arrest this 
trend, and it is not proposed that the organization or functions of the Indian 
Affairs Branch, as they relate to the southern Indians, should be disturbed. 

However, it would represent an excessive division of responsibility to 
involve three ministers in the administration of Indian Affairs: the Minister 


of Citizenship and Immigration in respect of the education and welfare of 


southern Indians and the supervision of reserves and trust funds; the Minister 
of Northern Affairs and National Resources in respect of the education and 
welfare of northern Indians; and the Minister of National Health and Welfare 
for the administration of health services for all Indians through the Indian 
and Northern Health Services. Because the work of the Indian Affairs Branch 
has no close relevance to the other branches of the Department of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration, its transfer to one of the other two departments seems 
appropriate. 

Transfer of the Branch to the Department of National Health and Welfare 
would consolidate, under one minister, responsibility for the health and wel- 
fare of all Indians in the more settled parts of Canada, whose future develop- 
ment seems likely to involve increasing use of provincial and municipal 
services to the extent that agreements can be reached with provincial author- 
ities. Alternatively, transfer of the Branch to the Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources would bring together all responsibilities for 
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the education and welfare of Indians—both northern and southern—all of 
whom, although in varying stages of development, give rise to a common 
task of adaptation to the changing conditions of the regions in which they 
live and integration into the communities about them. 

In the course of the inquiry, your Commissioners have observed a number 
of other instances in which a regrouping of tasks is desirable. Some of these 
have been noted in other reports, but without it being possible, within the 
generally restricted compass of the reports concerned, to make proposals. 
This can now be done. 

In the report on Real Property, it was concluded that responsibilities now 
held by the Departments of Transport and Public Works, the National 
Harbours Board and the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority for various marine 
works required reassignment in a manner that would relieve the Minister 
of Public Works of any responsibility for other than acting as an agent in 
the acquisition, construction, maintenance and disposal of the real property 
involved. The matters concerned include: 


- Wharves, piers, breakwaters and harbour facilities. 

- Dredging, and protective works along the banks of navigable rivers. 
- The operation of dry-docks, locks, canals and dams. . 

- Interprovincial and international bridges. 


In view of the fact that the Department of Transport, National Harbours 
Board and St. Lawrence Seaway Authority are responsible to the Minister 
of Transport, it seems appropriate that he should assume the existing 
responsibilities of the Minister of Public Works in these matters. The manner 
in which the total responsibility for marine works can best be distributed 
among the organizations answerable to the Minister of Transport will be 
further examined in a later chapter dealing with “The Organization of 
Operations”. | 

In the report on Scientific Reseach and Development, criticism was 
directed against the fragmentation of responsibility among the Departments 
of Mines and Technical Surveys, Northern Affairs and National Resources, 
and Transport, for studies relating to water resources. It was noted that the 
interests of the Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources in water 
resources include more than research matters ; he is, in fact, heavily involved 
in the growing problems of water use, and plays an active role in the co- 
ordination of federal interests in the conservation, development and use of 
this increasingly important resource—for navigation, electric power, agri- 
culture, fisheries, forestry, mining, manufacturing, and for human con- 
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sumption and recreation. But it is the opinion of your Commissioners that the 
co-ordinating function can be better assumed by the Minister of Mines and 
Technical Surveys, who is already deeply concerned with programmes in- 
volving water resources and closely related geological, topographical and 
hydrographic activities. The responsibilities of the Minister of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources relating to water resources should therefore 
be transferred to the Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys. 

The findings reported under the heading Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment, relative to both water resources and ice studies, also raised questions 
about the functions of the Meteorological Branch of the Department of 
Transport and its relationship to the Department of Mines and Technical 
Surveys. Again, it was noted that the research activities of the Branch were 
closely linked with its operating functions as a service organization. It should 
be recognized, however, that although the Air Services of the Department 
of Transport are the largest single customer of the Branch, meteorological 
operations have a much wider significance and require a separate organiza- 
tion with distinctive skills and facilities. In view of the close affinity of all 
aspects of meteorological work to elements of the Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys, your Commissioners recommend that the Meteorological 
Branch be transferred to the latter Department. 

The effect of this move, taken in conjunction with the transfer to the 
same department of the Water Resources Branch, and other changes pro- 
posed in the report on Scientific Research and Development, will be to bring 
together under one Minister most of the activities of the federal government 
relating to climate, topography, mineral and water resources, hydrography 
and oceanography. Under these circumstances, he might be more aptly de- 
scribed as the Minister of Geophysical Resources. 

Other opportunities for the regrouping of ministerial tasks may exist in 
relation to the major areas of interdepartmental concern identified in the 
preceding section: the development of natural resources, the regulation and 
promotion of export trade, and the promotion of industrial growth. As was 
noted, these three areas constitute overlapping segments of the more general 
task of developing economic policy, and can be dealt with satisfactorily only 
as the machinery for this broader task is improved. 

One general point is clear: there can be no perfect or final pattern for 
the allocation of ministerial responsibilities and the organization of the 
federal government. Organization must adapt itself to the changing wants of 
the public it serves, seeking at all times to reflect, as accurately as may be 
practical, the point of balance among the myriad and often divergent forces 
to which government must respond. 
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PATTERNS OF ORGANIZATION 


*| The organization of government activities must take as its starting point 
‘the role of ministers, recognizing three essential conditions. First, each 

‘ activity must be the primary responsibility of a single minister, whose function 
it is to provide direction and impetus. Second, under cabinet government 
there is no single chief executive like that found in other systems or in private 
organizations, and responsibility for general direction and co-ordination 
is held by ministers collectively. Third, the qualifications of paramount 
importance in ministers are political; they are seldom administrators by 
either inclination or experience. As government becomes bigger and more 
complex, ministers rely increasingly on professional administrators, and the 
crucial task of organization is to preserve ministerial control of this growing 
body of permanent officials. 


a 
: 
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THE DEPARTMENT 


Basic Relationships 


department. In considering departmental organization, it is useful to state, 


‘| The traditional form of organization in the Government of Canada is the 
‘In general terms, the tasks of administration common to all departments: 


- Developing departmental policies for consideration by the government and 


maintaining a channel through which policy direction flows to all parts of 
the department. 
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- Preparing plans of future activities for consideration by the government, 
and forecasting future needs for money, staff and other resources. 


. Ensuring the availability of qualified staff and other resources needed 
for departmental activities, within the general limits authorized by the 
government, and allocating such resources. 


- Developing and applying the techniques appropriate to departmental 
operations. 


- Measuring and appraising the performance of the various elements of 
the department in executing departmental policies and programmes. 


- Adapting the departmental organization to its changing responsibilities. 


The minister’s relationship to the department in the discharge of these 
administrative tasks must formally recognize his unlimited liability for 
all official acts of the public servants under his direction. It must therefore 
“assure him of an almost unqualified authority to intervene on any matter— 
subject only to the overriding power of central direction exercised by 
ministers collectively, and the continuing safeguards in the recruitment of staff. 

Within this plenitude of powers possessed by the minister in relation 
to his department, it rests with him to choose how he wishes to exercise his 
authority. At the upper extreme, he encounters unyielding limits of time 
and physical endurance. Without delegation of his authority, the business 
of the department would grind to a standstill. Simultaneously, he would 
find his time so pre-empted by the details of administration that he could 
give little attention to his political functions of overriding importance. At 
the lower limit, the minister cannot ignore his personal responsibility to 
direct departmental policies and to set the pace of activity—however much 
he may delegate authority. Each day brings fresh reminders of this respon- 
sibility, from Parliament, organs of public expression, and more immediately 
from his cabinet colleagues. 

Each minister decides for himself what and how authority should be 
delegated to his permanent officials and what powers he will reserve to 
himself. His relationship with officials is thus a varying one, influenced by 
his personal inclinations, the capabilities of his officers, the nature and 
extent of the administrative tasks, and the degree of public interest in any 
given matter at any given point in time. Consequently, the relationship 
can be prescribed only in the most general terms. 

The growing size and diversity of federal government activities are 
having a long-term effect on this relationship. For the foreseeable future, 
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it appears that the ability of ministers to exercise personal direction will | 


continue to contract, with a corresponding increase in the need for 
delegation to the public service. As this process continues, it becomes more 
generally accepted that it is not the business of the minister to work hi 
department but to see that it is competently worked. But each increase in 
delegation adds to the problem of control. 

Any extension of delegated authority from ministers to officials—although 
subject to the retention by ministers of overriding reserve powers—is con- 
ditional on ministerial confidence in the ability of the public service to 
exercise this authority responsibly. Moreover, because of the constitutional 
rule of collective responsibility among ministers, it is not simply a matter 
of each individual minister having confidence in his own officials, although 
this is clearly a part of the need. Unless all ministers, collectively, feel the 
same degree of confidence in all segments of the public service, delegation 
by individual ministers will be inhibited by the apprehensions of their 
colleagues. 

Herein lies the explanation of a number of salient features of your Com- 
missioners’ first volume of reports. Collective ministerial confidence in the 
administrative apparatus can be expected only if, first, the location of 


responsibility in any given matter can be fixed; second, the selection of. 
those officials principally responsible is subject to the concurrence of min- 


isters acting together; third, the exercise of delegated authority can be 
subjected to government-wide standards in a manner which will not blur 
the essential responsibility; and, fourth, official performance can be influenced 
and accountability ensured by appropriate and reasonably certain rewards 
and penalties. Hence the proposed abandonment of the existing regime 
of financial, personnel and general administrative controls which disperse 
authority and confuse responsibility. Hence, too, the recommendations that 
the deputy minister be fully accountable to his minister, and through. his 
minister to the government, for all aspects of the management of the 
department; that the appointment and transfer of other senior departmental 
officials require Executive concurrence; that for each department there be 
a senior financial officer and senior personnel officer, serving in a staff 


capacity with a special responsibility for the application of service-wide 


procedures and standards of management; that effective methods for 
measuring performance be developed and applied both within departments 
and under the direction of the Treasury Board; and that the power to 
transfer, promote, dismiss or demote deputy ministers and other officials be 
used more vigorously, subject to reasonable guarantees of fair play. 
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Within each department, the exercise of the managerial authority delegated 
by the minister rests with the deputy minister and the headquarters 
‘organization by which he is supported (except in the special case of the 
Department of National Defence). Here again, review of the departmental 
tasks of management makes it clear that there can be no uniformity, among 
departments, in the demands which the various tasks make on the time and 
attention of the permanent head, or in the size and character of his support- 
ing staff. At one extreme, in an organization like the Department of Finance, 
the deputy minister, like his minister, is preoccupied with the analysis of 
issues of public policy and the formulation of possible courses of action for 
ministerial consideration. Such a department tends to assume the character 


of a staff_organization almost devoid of operating 


of operating responsibilities, Few, if 
any, of the senior officers are managers in the normal sense, and it would 
be a misuse of their abilities to employ them in such a role. At the other 
extreme, in a large operating organization the oversight of operations will 
tend to be the major concern of senior officials. 

But even the most extreme variants are not mutually exclusive categories. 
The department does not exist which is devoid of problems of public policy. 
And, however free of operating tasks a department may be, it must be 
‘staffed, housed, equipped and financed in ways that ensure the greatest 
possible return for the effort expended—in short, it must be managed. 
Thus, no deputy minister can escape either of these responsibilities, and each 
permanent head must be judged on both aspects of his performance. 

Just as there are variations in the functions of deputy ministers among 
the various departments, so too there are bound to be variations in the 
attributes and interests brought to these tasks by different persons. Between 
the extreme variants, departments generally require permanent heads having 
not too widely divergent qualifications, and there is ample scope for periodic 
re-assignments of deputy ministers and their prospective successors among 
departments. The emphasis must be on breadth of experience and general 
administrative capacity rather than on specialized knowledge of departmental 
affairs. 

Va There is also ample justification for periodic transfers of senior officers. 
Appointment as a deputy minister should not be regarded as the last step 
of a career. On the contrary, movement of deputy ministers and other 
senior officers among departments offers the best means of maintaining 
administrative standards throughout the public service, adjusting admin- 
istrative leadership within departments to changing needs, and sustaining 
interest and vigour among the officials themselves. In addition, greater 
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frequency of change among the senior officers of each department and 
agency will increase the likelihood that promising personnel of intermediate 
and junior rank will be recognized and developed. 

Although the headquarters organizations of departments must exhibit 
wide variations in size and composition, each must include the same 
elements in differing proportions. The dimensions of the several administra- 
tive tasks within a department vary with the scale and character of its 
activities. The size, composition and rank structure of specialist staff must 
be adjusted accordingly—as must also the nature and degree of the external 
guidance their actions receive from the Executive. But their essential func- 
tions will not vary. 

* One general conclusion emerges clearly: the departmental form of organ- 
ization is admirably suited to the needs of government in a parliamentary 
« democracy. It is adaptable to almost any conceivable purpose and un- 
equalled in its sensitivity to public wants. Its flexibility is evident, first, in 
the wide variety of uses to which it has been put: the conduct of inter- 
national relations, the direction of the Armed Forces, the regulation of 
standards in the interests of public health and welfare, and the operation 
of a large service like the post office. Second, it adjusts itself almost 
automatically to the variations in the interests, attitudes and personalities | 
of the men and women who compose it, and especially of those who bear 
the responsibility for its direction. Third, this form permits the transfer. 
of power from one political group to another, or from one minister to. 
another, with no destructive shock to the Executive branch and the least) 
disruption of service. Finally, it ensures to Parliament, and through Parlia- 
ment to the Canadian public, effective control of executive action, by 
maximizing ministerial accountability. | 

It is the opinion of your Commissioners that realization of the prcagll 
potential advantages of the departmental form is currently impeded by the 
well-meant but disabling controls to which departments are subject, especially 
in personnel and financial matters. Powers have been curbed with no corre- 
sponding reduction in answerability; authority has been fragmented and 
responsibility blurred. If public needs are to be served adequately, the 
potential strength of the departmental form must be secured through the 
modification of these controls. 


Variations from the General Pattern 


As federal government activities have proliferated, new undertakings have 
been fitted into the machinery of government in a number of ways. A 
new programme involving only an extension of the existing operations of a 
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department requires nothing more than the creation of a new branch or 
division within the department. For many operations, however, there has 
been no obviously appropriate departmental home. Some of these have 
been accommodated in the departmental framework, in various ways. 

One arrangement has been the “duplex” department which is, in fact, 
two departments with separate deputy ministers but joined under a common 
name and minister—for example, the Departments of National Revenue 
and of National Health and Welfare. To the extent that the two divisions 
in such departments have related goals or employ similar techniques, there 
are positive advantages in this arrangement. It may also permit some 
economies through the sharing of certain administrative services, but when 
pressed too far, this has produced organizational problems. 

An alternative arrangement has been to include a new activity in some 
department chosen, if not at random, at least more on the basis of ad- 
ministrative convenience than of any close functional relationship. Where 
the activity concerned needs limited direction from the minister, this practice 
works; otherwise, the foster child is likely to suffer neglect at the hands of 
departmental heads who are preoccupied with their major concerns. 

In some cases, composite departments have been created, consisting of 
generally unrelated segments. An example of this can be seen in the 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. As a means of 
economizing on administrative services, this arrangement has superficial 
attractions, but experience with such departments has been generally un- 
happy. In spite of efforts by departmental heads to divide their attention 
equitably among the various component parts, some of the latter invariably 
feel that their needs are scanted. A similar sense of grievance tends to 
develop among some of the segments of the public who look to the several 
branches for service or benefits. In the present situation, as has been seen, 
a remedy is available. The transfer of the Canadian Government Travel 
Bureau to the Department of Trade and Commerce, the proposed creation 
of a separate Parks Commission, and the transfer to the Department of 
Mines and Technical Surveys of the Water Resources Branch, will create a 
greater unity of objects and a more tightly-knit organization within the 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 

If the limitation. on the number of ministerial portfolios also governed 
the number of departments, composite departments would be inescapable. 
In fact however, the restrictions on the creation of new ministerial posts 
do not limit the creation of departmental organizations, for the simple 
reason that a minister may be responsible for more than one such organiza- 
tion. Although his ministerial post bears the name of his major department, 
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he may possess the same relationship to other organizations in his charge, 
great and small, and it is precisely this relationship which is the essence 
of the departmental pattern. 

| Many of the new programmes initiated in recent years have been 
organized outside the normal departmental framework. New organizations 
have been created alongside of the major departments; these have been 
associated, for purposes of ministerial direction, with the various portfolios, 
but have not, as a general rule, been called departments. There are ex- 
ceptions: the Department of Insurance and the Department of Public Print- 
ing and Stationery. The vast majority, however, have been established under 
a variety of other titles—commissions, councils,boards_and corporations, 
or simply under the title of the senior officer. These miscellaneous organiza- 
tions are by no means unique to Canada; an eminent British constitutional 
authority has referred to similar administrative entities in the United King- 
dom as the “outriders” and “camp followers” of the departments and twenty- 
five years ago the President's Committee on Administrative Management 
spoke of their counterparts in the United States as having grown up around 
the departments like “the barns, shacks and silos” that attach themselves 
to the original farm house. 

In outward appearance, these agencies of the federal government vary 
enormously. In most cases, it is clearly the intention of Parliament that they 
should differ from departments in their relationships with the agencies of 
central control. The nature and degree of this difference varies from one case 
to another and they appear as a motley collection of non-departmental forms, 
defying classification or general prescription. 

* The most common characteristic of these agencies has been an exemption 
from certain of the controls to which departments are subject in financial, 
personnel and general administrative matters. But the disabilities sought to 
be avoided are precisely those which your Commissioners’ recommendations 
in the first volume of reports are designed to eliminate. The adoption of these 
recommendations—and of the concept of management on which they are 
based—would assimilate the status of certain agencies to that of the depart- 
ments. In the absence of any other special factors governing relations with 
ministers, such organizations can therefore be regarded not as. alternatives 
to the departmental form but more properly as species of the same genus, or 
associated departments. 

The names given to agencies of this sort give no clue to their underlying 
similarity to departments. Among them are to be found, for example, the 
Agricultural Stabilization Board, the Canadian Commercial Corporation, the 
Canadian Maritime Commission, the Commissioner of Penitentiaries, Defence 
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Construction (1951) Limited, the Director, Veterans Land Act, the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics, the Inspector General of Banks, the National 
Library, the Patent Office, the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration, 
the Public Archives, and the Superintendent of Bankruptcy. This variation 
in outward form and title may be harmless—although meaningless. But in 
no way does it detract from their essential likeness as departmental organiza- 
tions in the generic sense of the term. 

Nor does the existence of a board or council necessarily affect the depart- 
mental character of agencies such as those mentioned above. Even where 
boards appear to be responsible for executive direction, closer examination 
often reveals this to be illusory. In several organizations, the boards are 
wholly composed of senior civil servants, functioning in reality as interde- 
partmental advisory committees. In others—the National Library, for ex- 
ample, and agencies engaged in research—the board provides a panel of 
advisors. Advisory boards are of value in a variety of circumstances, both 
for organizations such as these and for certain of the major departments— 
such as the Department of National Health and Welfare. But their role should 
not be confused with the functions of executive direction, and their use in 
no way modifies the role of the ministers, which determines the essential 
character of these organizations. 

Your Commissioners have already noted instances where, in their opinion, 
separate administrative entities are unnecessary because the activities con- 
cerned are closely related to those of a primary department. This may be 
seen, for example, in the recommendation that the activities of Crown Assets 
Disposal Corporation be transferred to the Department of Public Works and 
Department of Defence Production (re-styled the Department of Purchasing 
and Supply), and that Defence Construction (1951) Limited be absorbed 
into the Department of National Defence. On the other hand, the distinctive 
character of the national parks administration, and the absence of any clear 
relevance between its activities and those of its present host department, have 
prompted your Commissioners to recommend for it a separate status, under 
a National Parks Commission. 

In strict logic, each of these associated departments might be expected 
to enjoy the same direct relationship with a minister as do the primary depart- 
ments which give their names to ministerial posts. But logic must be tempered 
by common sense, and it may be preferable, on administrative grounds, to 
attach certain of them to the major departments, bringing them under the 


* 


day-to-day supervision of the deputy minister concerned. Whether or not ° 


this should be done will depend on a number of factors. 
Size is clearly of relevance, it being questionable whether an organization 
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like the Public Archives is sufficiently large to enable it to operate efficiently 
on the normal departmental pattern, having its own senior financial and 
personnel officers and maintaining its own direct relationship with the Treas- 
ury Board. 

A second consideration involves the political significance of the agency’s 
activities—whether the extent and intensity of public interest in its policies 
and operations are such as to require close ministerial direction. On this 
score, for example, your Commissioners concluded that, although the Queen’s 
Publisher, as proposed in the report on Printing and Publishing, should be 
treated as a statutory officer reporting to the Minister of Purchasing and 
Supply (Defence Production), the government-owned printing bureau under 
the Superintendent of Printing should be in the charge of the deputy minister 
of that department. 

Third, the relationship between an agency’s operations and those of the 
primary departments must be weighed. Thus, it is appropriate that research 
establishments in such fields as agriculture, fisheries and forestry be closely 
associated with the corresponding primary departments, reporting to the 
deputy ministers and served by the departmental administrative machinery, 
but the National Research Council, with the establishments for which it is 
responsible, requires the status of an associated department under the direct 
supervision of the appropriate minister. 

Fach activity, in short, must be examined separately in order to determine 
whether it should be included in a primary department or organized separately 
as an associated department. In using these terms “primary” and “associated” 
to distinguish between those departments which give their names to port- 
folios and those which do not, it must be made clear that the distinction is 
made purely for purposes of exposition. It carries no connotation of superiority 
and inferiority—in size, budget, or political significance, and involves no 
distinction as to the role of ministers or the organization of the general 
functions of management described in the preceding section. 


NON-DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATION: 
BOARDS OF MANAGEMENT 


Only where there is a variation in the organization of the general functions 
of management can there be said to be a departure from the departmental 
pattern. Because this requires a change in the role of ministers, any such 
departure raises a question of public policy. In effect, the use of a non- 
departmental form involves a decision that the ministerial function be re- 
stricted—and parliamentary acceptance of a corresponding diminution of 
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ministerial accountability. Because the departmental form offers the maximum ° 
in flexibility and responsiveness to public wants, there must clearly be special 
reasons for such a decision. 

Although the ministerial role is essentially unimpaired in a number of 
organizations designated as boards and corporations, there are others in 
which the role of ministers has been altered, and it is to these that attention 
is now directed. The term that best describes these organizations is one that 
was once widely employed but has fallen into disuse: t ic trusts,.Fo 
lin essence they involve the appointment, by the government, of a board of 
trustees to whom is delegated the management of a public undertaking, 
within limits of public policy as defined in broad terms by Parliament and 

he government. 

Viewed in this light, various kinds of operations—from the Canadian 
National Railways or Polymer Corporation to the Canada Council—fall 
within a single, distinctive category which is characterized by a_restricted 
ministerial responsibility. Gaara ete 

All these activities of government could, if political circumstances required “ 
it, be carried on under the departmental form. The nature of an activity, by « 
itself, does not dictate the ministerial role. Manufacturing operations, trans- 
portation services, lending and insuring activities and all the rest could be 
managed, like the Post Office, by departmental organizations; in fact, activi- 

_ ties of all these kinds can be found today within various departments. 

The reasons for employing a board of management in preference to a ’ 
department are varied. For the largest group, it would appear to have - 
been the judgment of Parliament that the public interest is best served 
if the organizations are run in accordance with commercial standards, 
ministerial control being limited to the definition of general goals and the 
selection of a competent directing board serving on a part-time basis. At 
least eight organizations fall into this category: 


Canadian National Railways 

Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation 
Eldorado Aviation Limited 

Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 

Industrial Development Bank 

Northern Transportation Company Limited 

Polymer Corporation Limited 

Trans-Canada Air Lines 


A second group includes organizations, the operations of which have been « 
judged to be of a nature that requires a degree of Temoteness...from the 
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political_process; the Bank of Canada and Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion are the prime examples. 

Various circumstances may suggest the desirability, as a matter of public 
policy, of establishing other organizations on the same principle of manage- 
ment. This may be true, for example, of other agencies providing lending, 
guaranteeing and insuring services, in addition to the Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank—partly because the nature of their operations lends itself to 
management by a board, and partly because public confidence in their 
impartiality may be enhanced if their day-to-day operations seem to be 
influenced only by business considerations. The agencies involved include 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Export Credits Insurance 
Corporation and Farm Credit Corporation. These and other agencies of 
indeterminate status are considered further in the next section, under the 

. +heading “Minor Variations in Form”. 

The choice of organizational form for each activity involves an evaluation 

by the government and Parliament of what the public interest requires, 

« having regard to all the circumstances of the case. In the opinion of your 
‘Commissioners, a board of management should be used only when respon- 
sibility for the conduct of the programme can be fully delegated to an 
independent group, and financial viability is ensured by suitable capitaliza- 
tion and an adequate revenue basis. 

It was noted in the first report, A Plan for Management, that the kind 
of independence possessed by these boards is dependent upon ministers _ 
being absolved by Parliament and the public of their traditional responsi- 
bility for the day-to-day conduct of operations. The essence of this form 
of organization is that ministerial intervention will normally be confined to 
control over the composition of the board, and, subject to parliamentary 
sanction, over the general lines of their policies and objectives. 

» If the three parties to this relationship—Parliament, the ministers and 
the boards—are to_work in harmony, legislation must~ Clearly define | the 
0) objects and powers of agencies of this type. Your Commissioners have 
expressed the opinion that a lack of such clarity in existing legislation is 
largely responsible for the unsettled state of affairs within the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation and the frequent resort to bodies of inquiry. For 
several of the non-departmental undertakings of concern in the present 
context, there exists no legislation specifically defining their duties and 
powers: the Polymer Corporation Limited, and Eldorado Mining and Re- 
fining Limited and its subsidiaries, Eldorado Aviation and the Northern 
Transportation Company. Under the special conditions of wartime, the 
formation of Crown-owned undertakings under The Companies Act, with 
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only a general authorization by Parliament, is an administrative convenience. 
But because their form of management and relationship with ministers may 
have the effect of removing much of the agencies’ operations from parlia- 
mentary control, specific legislation defining their duties and powers would 
seem more appropriate in peacetime. 

In the absence of such legislation, agencies such as these may for 
commercial reasons make use of powers acquired under The Companies 
Act to do things which, while not uncommon for private companies, are 
exceptional in gove nment operations—such as investing their funds in 
ventures outside Canada. The justification for such moves may be sound, 
and ministerial control may be effective, but it is your Commissioners’ view 
that these exceptional actions should only be taken on an explicit-authoriza- 


tion by Parliament. . 
he formation of subsidiary companies also raises questions involving tne) 


relationship of the Board 10 ministers on em os ere the duties 
of the subsidiary are integral to the operations of the parent, like those of 
Eldorado Aviation Limited, separate incorporation may be regarded as only 
a convenience. Where, however, the activities of the subsidiary are severable 
from those of the parent—as is true, for example, of the Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank, Northern Transportation and Trans-Canada Air Lines—their 
subsidiary status might be questioned. If they are to maintain the relationship 
with ministers and Parliament appropriate in these circumstances, the pro- 
prietorship of the parent undertaking can be no more than a fiction. For 
such agencies there should therefore be separate legislation defining their 
powers and duties—as, in fact, exists for the Industrial Development Bank 
and Trans-Canada Air Lines—but also direct control of their boards and 
supervision of their policies by ministers. 

Even where specific legislation exists, ministerial powers are not_always— 
clearly defined. In several cases, ministers are given a general power of 
direction, as in the provision of the Canadian Overseas Telecommunication 
Corporation Act that “the Corporation shall comply with any direction given 
to it by the Governor in Council or the Minister with respect to the exercise 


of its powers’. In See Oe OO es aera 
in_all cases, as’ a supplement tothe ministers’ ultimate _control_over the 
membership of the boards.. The existence of such authority clarifies the 
formal relationship between the board and the government by establishing 
f° ministerial reserve power appropriate to this type of organization. It_is 
recommended, however, that coupled with this power there be a requirement 
__ that ministerial directi ic. Sg | 


Your Commissioners consider it equally appropriate that the board be & 
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that he may request. This too is properly a part of the reserve power of 
ministers, as a means of ensuring that, when circumstances require their 
intervention, they are in possession of all the relevant data. In addition, the 
existence of such a provision would serve to clarify the relationship between 
Parliament, on the one hand, and the ministers and boards on the other. 
Although it is generally accepted that the day-to-day affairs of these under- 
takings, unlike those of departmental organizations, are not subject to parlia- 
mentary questioning, the decision as to what information should be divulged 
in response to parliamentary queries, and what should be withheld, should 
be the responsibility of the minister concerned rather than of the board. 

The actual relationship of a minister to a board—as distinct from his 
formal powers—will, like his relationship with departments, vary according 
to the personalities involved and the fluctuating public interest in the affairs 
of the organization. The minister may be expected to recognize and respect 
the board’s more intimate knowledge of the agency’s operating needs and 
potentialities; equally, the board members may be expected to recognize the 
special contribution which the minister’s experience and position enable 
and entitle him to make, and his need to be informed about their operations. 
The limit of his influence may never be defined with precision. It obviously 
depends on his own estimate of what the public interest requires—which will 
be affected by the fact that his absolution from responsibility for day-to-day 
activities will never be complete. On the other hand, it depends as well on 
the board’s assessment of what is compatible with or required by their own 
responsibility for the efficient direction of the organization. 

4) The tenure and.compositionof the boards are of obvious importance toW 
their role and their relationship with ministers. The practice of appointment 
for indefinite terms may lead to a decline of vigour and create practical 
difficulties both for ministers wanting to modify the composition of the boards 
and for members who wish, after having served for some years, to be relieved 
of their responsibilities. Appointment for lengthy terms will tend to deprive 
ministers of any power to vary the membership of their boards—a necessary 
element of ministerial control except where the public interest is considered 
to require exceptional independence for the board. The appropriate term of 

» ,membership will undoubtedly vary from one board to another. In the interests 
jot continuity and balance, it should be the general rule for each board that 
appointments are staggered. 

me, It is the view of your Commissioners that the members of boards of man- 

| fe gement should be chosen primarily, if not exclusively, for their capacity to 

provide wise and energetic direction of management. Where the organization 


Ay | [ina he to furnish the minister with all information concerning its operations 
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has country-wide operations, it may be desirable to include members from 

the various regions of the country, but experience and ability must be the 

first consideration. For some organizations such as the Canadian Broadcast- 

ing Corporation, where the ministerial role is curtailed but there is wide- 
spread and sometimes intense public interest in the operating policies, it may 
be more fitting to stress the representative-principle-in-composing the board. 

But the functions of executive direction still require recognition, and if a 

representative board be appointed it should include a strong executive com- 

mittee, chosen for experience in management and given primary responsi- 

bility for ensuring the efficiency of operations. An alternative arrangement 

may be found in the appointment of a non-representative, expert board, with 

a representative advisory committee to review those matters for which a 

diversity of backgrounds is needed. 

The boards of three of the agencies mentioned earlier in this section— 
Export Credits Insurance Corporation, the Farm Credit Corporation and 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation—are composed wholly or partly 
of senior civil servants. Your Commissioners have already questioned the wr 
wisdom of this practice in the report on Lending, Guaranteeing and Insuring 
Activities. In most cases, the civil servants are drawn from departments cai 
a particular interest in the operations of the agency concerned. They con. yuan 
stitute, in effect, an interdepartmental committee advising the chief executive 
of the agency on the application of government policies. Such a committee 
may be of real value, but your Commissioners consider that, composed as 
it is, it cannot either provide the business experience or maintain the rela- 
tionship with ministers necessary in a board of management. It is one thing 
for ministers to disclaim responsibility for the affairs of undertakings having 
a board of management with independent status; but it would seem to be 
quite a different matter when the board consists of or is controlled by rr] 
manent officials, each of whom is answerable to his own minister for his 
actions. 

As in a business corporation, the selection of a chief executive officer 
is a matter of vital concern to the board of management of a government 
undertaking. But it is of equal importance that the chief executive have the 
confidence of the government; this is reflected in the fact that, for most of 
the organizations considered here, these appointments are made by the Gov- 
ernor in Council. Your Commissioners believe, however, that there should 
be prior consultation with the board. The appointment of other senior officers 
should be the sole responsibility of the board. 

The financing of these non-departmental agencies is obviously of crucial ° 
significance in the relationship between the agency and the government since 
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it defines, to a large extent, both the limits of their operating autonomy and 
the basis on which their performance will be judged. This applies to both the 
capital financing and the arrangements by which operating needs are met. 

The capital needs of the undertakings must be met in a way which defines 
their financial obligation toward the government. For each of these under- 
takings, the government is the sole shareholder and usually the sole creditor 
or guarantor on capital account, and because no clear distinction can be 
drawn between the government’s interest as proprietor and its interest as 
creditor or guarantor, the categories of capital liabilities used in corporate 
finance do not serve their normal purpose of defining the priority of claims 
on the organization’s earnings and assets. They do, however, have some value 
as a means of defining the liabilities of the undertaking and a basis for the 
measurement of its performance. 

If the definition of financial obligations is to be realistic, liabilities should 
not be created in respect of uneconomic operations which the boards are 
required to undertake as a matter of public policy. Such requirements should — 
therefore be met by outright grants—for which there is the added justification 
that this action will help disclose to Parliament and the public the cost to 
the public purse of the operations in question. Moreover, because the defini- 
tion of financial targets inevitably involves forecasts of future conditions, the 
liabilities to the government should be reassessed from time to time and, 
where necessary, accumulations of dead-weight debt should be removed by 
legislative action. 4 

For most of these undertakings, a measure of ministerial (and parlia- 
mentary) control over the general development of plans and programmes 
is provided by Section 80(2) of the Financial Administration Act: 


For each corporation the appropriate Ministers shall annually lay before Parliament the capital 
budget for its financial year approved by the Governor in Council on the recommendation of 
the appropriate Minister and the Minister of Finance. 


On the other hand, operating budgets are solely the responsibility of the 
board. There is, of course, a ministerial and parliamentary interest whenever 
an undertaking requires a parliamentary appropriation to finance its opera- 
tions, but even in these cases, the primary responsibility for the efficiency of 
operations rests with the board, and their requirements are examined in 
far less detail than those of departmental organizations. In the opinion of 
your Commissioners, where an undertaking of this type is largely or wholly 
dependent on appropriations to meet its operating costs, proper planning 
and management by the board and executive officers depend on the assurance 
of some stability of revenues from public funds over a period of years. 
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MINOR VARIATIONS IN FORM 


Thus far, two general patterns of organization have been identified: the - 
departments or departmental-type bodies, and public trusts directed by 
boards of management. The distinguishing characteristic is the relationship * 
between ministers and the organization. As was seen, the general concept 
of departmental organization permits the widest possible liberality of inter- 
pretation in the role of ministers. The non-departmental organization nar- 
rows this latitude by entrusting control over and responsibility for day-to- 
day management to a directing board. 

However, the relationship between ministers and the machinery of ad- 
ministration is-complex, and considerations of public policy may ‘Suggest 
that it be modified in_ many respects, varying from one case to another. 
As has been noted already, there are many varieties of the departmental 
pattern and although most of the differences lack significance this is not 
true of all. For example, it is the general rule that the deputy head of a 
departmental organization is fully accountable to his minister for the 
management of the organization and holds office during pleasure; but in 
certain circumstances such as those surrounding the compilation and dis- 
semination of statistics or the granting of patents, the integrity of the 
organization may require a protected status for its permanent head. In 
other cases, advisory councils have a role to play in the formulation of 
policy and planning of programmes without impairing ministerial authority 
and responsibility. Similarly, it is recognized that the statutory definition 
of relations between ministers and boards of management may vary accord- 
ing to the circumstances. 

In addition to the exceptions and variants already noted, there exist a 
number of agencies that defy simple classification within either of the two 
categories. 

Reference has already been made to certain of the organizations involved 
in lending, guaranteeing and insuring activities: Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation, Export Credits Insurance Corporation and the Farm 
Credit Corporation. These bear a close resemblance to the public trusts 
examined earlier, but in each of them the role of the board differs sig- 
nificantly from that of the boards of management in such organizations 
as the Polymer Corporation or the Canadian National Railways. In the 
latter, the board and chief executive have the task of adjusting operations— 
subject to government approval of their capital budgets—to changing con- 
ditions in the markets they serve. For the lending, guaranteeing and insuring 
agencies, on the other hand, the scale and character of operations depend 
on a calculation of what the public interest requires rather than of what 


) 
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the market will take. Consequently, in such cases the initiative in shaping 
policy must rest with ministers to a far greater extent and a board composed 
of businessmen or others having special knowledge relevant to operations 
can play only a minor role in matters of policy. A board may, of course, 
be held responsible for the efficient conduct of operations and may serve to 
ensure that lending and insuring activities are based on commercial judg- 
ment. But, in the Export Credits Insurance Corporation and Farm Credit 
Corporation the boards are composed wholly of civil servants and inde- 
pendent policy advice is provided by advisory councils. 

In the opinion of your Commissioners, these organizations might properly 
be more closely assimilated to the departmental form, with advisory councils 
where appropriate and, if necessary, special review procedures to ensure 
impartiality in the treatment of applications for loans and guarantees. 

Something like this arrangement can be seen in the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission. In most respects, this agency is departmental in charac- 
ter. There are, however, several important deviations from the usual pattern. 
First, in place of a single permanent head there is a three-man commission, 
to provide representation of the principal interests involved—employers, 
employees and government. Second, appeal procedures permit the impartial 
review of decisions concerning eligibility for insurance coverage and benefits. 
Third, the fiduciary character of the insurance funds is recognized by the 
appointment of an investments committee. In addition, an advisory council 
concerns itself with the state of the fund and recommends to the government 
such modifications of policy as it thinks desirable. 

Some of the same features—the substitution of a commission for a single 
executive head, and the use of an investments committee and an advisory 
committee—are also found in the Canadian Wheat Board. This agency, 
however, has greater managerial independence in budgetary, personnel and 
related matters, although it has no board of directors of the kind found 
in the large commercial corporations. It also has regulatory powers. In 
matters of marketing policy, the ministerial role is clearly dominant, but 
because of its exemption from the general administrative controls of the 
government, and the security of tenure enjoyed by the Commissioners, there 
is an absence of formal ministerial control—even in the form of reserve 
powers—over its operations. 

Both the Wheat Board and the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority resemble 
the public trusts more than the departmental organizations in their relations 
with ministers in matters of day-to-day administration, but differ from 
the public trusts in that they are directed by full-time salaried officials rather 
than by part-time boards of management. 
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Like the Wheat Board, the Board of Grain Commissioners combines 
service and regulatory functions and is directed by a board of full-time 
commissioners appointed for fixed terms and removable only for cause. 
Unlike the Wheat Board, however, this agency functions on essentially 
departmental lines. A similar pattern of organization would be appropriate 
for the proposed National Parks Commission. 

The general plan of management for the public service recommended in 
the first volume of reports seems suited—with appropriate provision for 
special circumstances—to a number of other agencies. The Canadian Com- 
mercial Corporation, for example, is essentially a convenience to other 
governments; its operations are in all material respects integral to those 
of the purchasing department with which it is associated. While its con- 
tinued existence as a legal entity may be useful, no purpose is served by 
a separate management and staff. 

As was noted in a number of other reports, some exceptions to the general 
system of control exercised over departments has been occasioned, in part 
at least, by the alleged difficulty of applying the Civil Service Act in the 
employment of large numbers of scientific, artistic and industrial personnel. 
With the new flexibility in personnel management proposed by your Com- 
missioners, any justification for special autonomy on this score would dis- 
appear. However, a problem would be encountered where collective bargain- 
ing has been accepted—unless, at some future date, a general pattern of 
employer-employee relations becomes established throughout the public 
service, within which such practices can be accommodated. Although, as 
noted in the first report, the pattern of staff relations in the public service 
is undergoing change, it has been the view of your Commissioners that 
the direction and pace of change can only be worked out between those 
directly concerned, the government and its employees, and the outcome can 
be neither predicted nor prescribed by your Commissioners. 

Although numerous changes in organization patterns have been suggested 
in this chapter, your Commissioners appreciate that any substantial change 
in form involves an alteration in the role of ministers and therefore raises 
questions of public policy. Consequently, it has not been our intention to 
offer a detailed plan of organization, defining the position of every depart- 
ment and agency in the machinery of government and the form appropriate 
to each. Where changes have been suggested, they have been intended to 
clarify rather than to alter what appear to be the existing or intended 
relationships between ministers and the organizations concerned. 

Existing legislation too often lacks clarity and precision in defining the 
duties and powers on the one hand of ministers, both collectively and in- 
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dividually, and on the other of the corporations, boards, commissions, 
bureaux and other organizations for which, in varying degrees, ministers are 
accountable to Parliament. It is only natural and proper that, in an adminis- 
trative apparatus as large and diverse as the Government of Canada, there 
should be a wide variation in forms of organization—but there is compelling 
need for adequate definition of the limits of authority enjoyed by each of 
these bodies. 


THE QUESTION OF CORPORATE IDENTITY 


In the foregoing discussion of departmental and non-departmental organiza- 
tions, no-consideration has been given to the effect of incorporation on or- 


pez anona patterns and relationships. Although the Crown corporation is 
widely considered to be the principal alternative to departmental organization, 


‘your Commissioners are of the opinion that whatever meaning the term 
‘“Crown corporation” may have had originally, it has none today. 

It has already been noted in this chapter that a number of Crown corpora- 
tions are indistinguishable from departments in the general character of 
their activities and their relations with ministers. Other corporations are 
clearly differentiated from departmental organizations by virtue of having 
boards of management with substantial powers of direction, and a correspond- 


. Ing diminution of ministerial responsibility. 


Crown corporations have been created in one of two ways. One group, 
iaeludine such varied undertakings as The Canadian National Railways, 
National Gallery of Canada and Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
were created by special statutes, in which they were designated as corpora- 
tions. Others, including such agencies as the Polymer Corporation Limited 
and Atomic Energy of Canada Limited were incorporated under The Com- 
panies Act by virtue of a general power such as that now found in the 
Defence Production Act: 


The Minister may, if he considers that the carrying out of the purposes of this Act is 
likely to be facilitated thereby, . . . procure the incorporation of any one or more 
corporations for the purpose of undertaking or carrying out any acts or things that the 
Minister is authorized to undertake or carry out under this Act. 
Similar powers are conferred in the Atomic Energy Control Act, the Research 
Act and the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority Act. As your Commissioners 
have already observed, the necessity or desirability of such powers as a means 
of creating non-departmental organizations, is questionable in ordinary 
circumstances. 

A variety of special circumstances account for the formation of different 
corporations. In the case of the Canadian National Railways, it offered the 
easiest means of assuming the assets and liabilities of the privately-owned 
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enterprises for which the government had become responsible. The Bank of 

- Canada involved private share capital when incorporated in 1934, and the 

form was left undisturbed when, by a subsequent amendment to the Act, the 
shares were acquired by the government. In special cases, incorporation has 
facilitated joint undertakings by the federal government and provincial gov- 
ernments—for example, the National Battlefields Commission. During World 
War II, many Crown companies were incorporated under The Companies 
Act to permit speedy action in the war effort and provide a familiar setting 
for businessmen drawn into wartime administration. 

It is impossible, however, to discover what administrative significance 
attaches to the incorporation of a government agency. Considering as a whole 
all the organizations designated as Crown corporations, no common and 
distinctive characteristic can be discerned in their form, functions, powers, 
or relationships with ministers and with the control agencies of government. 

The dictionary defines a corporation as “a united body of persons, especia 
one authorized to act as an individual; or an artificial person created by 
charter, prescription, or Act of the legislature, comprising many persons (a 
corporation aggregate) or one (a corporation sole)”. All Crown corporations 
do, of course, have a separate legal identity conferred by charter or Act of 
Parliament, which permits them to transact business and engage in legal 
proceedings in their own names rather than in the name of the Crown. But 
other government organizations have the same right, without having been 
designated or regarded as corporations. This involves only a formality which 
has the merit of minimizing public inconvenience or confusion. 

Although the corporate device has a definite significance in business 
practice, the business corporation has evolved in response to commercial 
needs which the government does not share. It provides a means by which 
a group of individuals, the shareholders, can band together to create a legal 
personality, the corporation, the existence of which is unaffected by the with- 
drawal or even the death of individual shareholders, and toward which the 
financial obligations of the shareholders are limited to the share capital they 
have subscribed. 

None of these things is of any relevance to a government organization 
even if it is operating on a commercial basis with the objective of paying its 
own way out of earned revenues. It is inconceivable that a corporation could 
survive the extinction of its sole shareholder, the Government of Canada. 
It is equally inconceivable, in terms of political realities, that the government 
would ever claim a limited liability and permit the organization to be forced 
into liquidation by its creditors. 

Government-owned commercial undertakings, by the very nature of their 
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ownership, enjoy certain advantages over privately-owned corporations. They 
are usually under no obligation to pay dividends and build up reserves; their 
credit is never in jeopardy; they can borrow at more favourable rates. On the 
other hand, they must accept certain disadvantages: in their operations, their 
plans for development, and in the timing of their capital programmes, com- 
mercial judgment may have to yield to considerations of public interest. The 
concentration of the shareholders’ interest in one person—the minister— 
means that the managing board must work, so to speak, under the eye of a 
shareholders’ meeting in continuous session. 

Between the business corporation and its various classes of shareholders 
and creditors there has developed a complex array of legal relationships, to 
establish who shall be entitled to a directing voice in its affairs, and the 
priority of claims on its earnings and assets. Distinctions are made between 
equity capital and bonded indebtedness, common stock and preferred stock, 
mortgage bonds and income debentures, and a wide variety of further refine- 
ments in corporate obligations. Because of the extent to which the various 
interests of shareholder, creditor and guarantor are merged indistinguishably 
in the government, these distinctions are, strictly speaking, irrelevant to the 
Crown corporations. Comparisons between the capital liabilities of a govern- 
ment-owned undertaking and those of a private corporation are almost bound 
to be misleading. However, as has been noted, these concepts of corporate 
finance are useful as means of defining the financial obligations of the public 
trusts to the government. 

A common characteristic among Crown corporations is an immunity from 
the external controls to which the ordinary departments are subject, especially 
in their financial and personnel administration. Even a cursory review, how- 
ever, reveals that there is no uniformity among them in these matters, nor 
any essential difference from departments or other unincorporated agencies, 
as Table 1 shows. Th ane 

The Financial Administration Act of 1951 included a separate section under 
the general heading “Crown Corporations”, in which an effort was made to 
categorize the corporate agencies (with a few exceptions, including the Bank of 
Canada and Canadian Wheat Board), for purposes of financial control by the 
government. Two of these categories—the “Agency” and “Proprietary” corpo- 
rations—were given a general exemption from the provisions of the Act relating 
to departments; they were required to submit their annual capital budgets for 
ministerial approval, the “Agency” corporations having to secure approval of 
their operating budgets as well. But it was necessary to recognize a third 
category, the “Departmental Corporations”, which could not be distinguished 
from the departments for purposes of financial administration. 
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Table 1—CROWN CORPORATIONS, 1962 
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™ Agricultural Stabilization Board...............+:0+ x x x x x 
~ Atomic Energy Control Board.............::ssssesse x xX - x x x 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited.................. x x x x x 
EE ATO CAN AGCS cette, ea scenes sors sninneanusiaes siesieansacdves >.< >< x x xX 
Canadian Arsenals Limited................ccseseeeereees x x x x x 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation............20 x x x xX x 
_ Canadian Commercial Corporation...........++ >.< x x x x 
“~ Canadian Maritime Commission.............:0s+00 x xX X || X x 
Canadian National RailwayS...........0:ceesee Xi haa tire x pe X || xX 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corp. X >.< xX x x 
~ Canadian Patents and Development Ltd......... xX x x x x 
Canadian Wheat Board........cccccccscecseseseseseneeseees X ph he. 4 x 
_. Central Mortgage and Housing Corp............. xX x x x x 
Cornwall International Bridge Co. Ltd........... x x »4 x x 
™ Crown Assets Disposal Corporation................ x >.< xX x x 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited.............. xX x x »4 »4 
Director, Veterans Land ACt............ccccesseesoeees x x x x x 
VO MINION COal BOAT rr csc -ccsedeess sunsscssonswsnencsosrs x x x x x 
Bidorado Aviation Limited. .........-.24--.--4<s-rssseeer x x x x x 
Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited.......... x x x x x 
Export Credits Insurance Corporation............ x x x x x 
arm Credit) COrpOratiOn, .....522...-.-<..creoresbaseaose> x x x x x 
Fisheries Prices Support Board.............seseeeees x x x x > 
Industrial Development Bank................:sceeeeees x x x x x 
National Battlefields Commission...............0.|| 2% x xX || X Xx 
National Capital Commission..............c:ssseeeee|{| x x x x 
National Gallery of Camada............ceeeeeteeeenees x x x x x 
National Harbours Board..............:.csseeseeeeeeees x x x x x 
National Productivity Council..............:esce x x x x x 
National Research Council...............cccccssccsessees xX x x x x 
Northern Canada Power Commission.............. x »4 x x x 
Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown Coprp......... xX x x x x 
~ Northern Transportation Co. Ltd...............00 x x >< ».4 xX 
Polymer Corporation Limited................:eeeee x x x x x 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority...........-.ccssseees x x x x xX 
pipans=CanaGar Ait Wines: sac.s..scces sesseerececoeeeeonuces x x x xX || X 
Unemployment Insurance Commission............ x x >< x xX 


Note: This categorization takes no account of minor variations but is based on dominant characteristics and usual 
. practice. Foreign subsidiaries, such as those of the Canadian National Railways and Polymer Corporation are 
not included, nor are corporations which are inactive but have not been wound up. 


Similarly, although most Crown corporations are excluded from the applica- 
tion of the Civil Service Act, this is not true of others. Nor does lack of 
corporate status prevent many other government organizations from having 
this immunity in respect of all or a large number of their personnel. 
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Thus, freedom _ from_detailed—external_controls_is_neither_dependent—on 
hor a né necessary consequence of incorporation. The National Film Board, 
which-is neither designated nor “commonly regarded as a corporation, pos- 
sesses greater autonomy in both financial and personnel matters than many 
corporate bodies. Nor does the greater auto corpora- 
tions arise out of any special need associated with corporate status; on the 
Sout} TE TENGSE Father THE Tallure to recognize or remedy the cppling 
effects, felt by the departments themselves, of the regime of meticulous 
control to which the latter are subject. The fact that the agencies which 
have been spared these detailed controls have, in many cases, established 
commendable records of administrative performance underscores the con- 
clusion that such controls are not essential to ensure honesty, efficiency and 
impartiality in public administration. 


LICENCING, REGULATORY AND ADJUDICATIVE BODIES 


As the impact of government on the welfare of its citizens and on the 
conduct of economic affairs has increased, there has been a growing concern 
that benefits should be conferred and business activity regulated with con- 
sistency and impartiality. This has led to the creation of new forms of 
organization—variously described as regulatory agencies, administrative tri- 
bunals, deciding tribunals or quasi-judicial bodies—having varying degrees 
of independence from ministerial control. 

Traditionally, the courts interpret the law governing the rights and obliga- 
tions of the citizen in relation to government. The reasons for the creation 
of special machinery within the Executive branch to supplement or, in 
some cases, to supplant the courts in this role are not of concern here. What 
is of interest in the present context is the form which these organizations 
have been given, and especially their relationships with ministers. 

Many benefits and privileges are conferred—from family allowances and 
old age pensions to mineral exploration rights in the northern territories— 
by the ordinary machinery of departmental administration. Similarly, de- 
partments discharge regulatory functions affecting a wide range of business 
activities—from the grading of foods to the practices of trustees in bank- 
ruptcy. The nature of the activity, by itself, does not dictate the form of 
organization. 

The administrative tribunals of the federal government have never, to 
the knowledge of your Commissioners, been the subject of systematic study. 
Nor does there exist a definition of what bodies should be considered under 
this heading, and those to which reference is made below are not to be 
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regarded as an exhaustive listing. A number of bodies—the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners, the Air Transport Board, the National Energy Board, 
the Tariff Board and the Tax Appeal Board—are declared by statute to be 
“courts of record”; but others, like the Board of Broadcast Governors and 
Canada Labour Relations Board, are not so designated. Some operating 
agencies, like the Unemployment Insurance Commission, have certain ad- 
judicative functions, but their primary task is clearly the administration of 
major services and it would be difficult to consider them as tribunals. On 
the other hand, organizations such as the Board of Transport Commission- 
ers, National Energy Board and Tariff Board, although designated as courts 
of record and universally regarded as licencing, regulatory or adjudicative 
tribunals, bear other responsibilities—for the administration of certain 
operating programmes or for the formulation of advice to ministers on the 
development of policy. The Pension Commissioners are charged with the 
granting of benefits to veterans and their dependents but also serve as an 
appeal body to review administrative decisions concerning entitlement. 

The boards commonly regarded as administrative tribunals fall into two 
general categories in their relationship to the administrative process. One 
group, including the regulatory and licencing bodies—the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners, Air Transport Board, National Energy Board, and 
Board of Broadcast Governors—and such organizations as the Canada 
Labour Relations Board and Restrictive Trade Practices Commission, have 
original jurisdiction. The others are essentially appeal bodies, reviewing 
prior administrative decisions. Sometimes, as in the case of the Pension 
Commissioners, the disputed decisions are made by the same organization 
in its administrative aspect; in other instances—the Tariff Board, Tax Appeal 
Board, and the Umpire appointed under the Unemployment Insurance Act— 
the reviewing body is clearly distinguished from the administrative 
organization. 

Within both categories, however, the relationship between ministers and 
the boards varies. This may be seen, first of all, in the manner of appointment 
and tenure enjoyed by members of the board. Appointments to the Board of 
Broadcast Governors, the Board of Transport Commissioners, National 
Energy Board and Tax Appeal Board are for a fixed term of years, with 
removal only for cause on a joint address of the Houses of Parliament. Mem- 
bers of the Tariff Board, Air Transport Board, Canadian Pension Commis- 
sion and Restrictive Trade:Practices Commission, who are also appointed 
for fixed terms, are removable for cause by the Governor in Council. Appoint- 
ments to the Canada Labour Relations Board and War Veterans Allowance 
Board, however, are “during pleasure”, and the Immigration Appeal Board is 
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established at the discretion of the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration. 
Under the Unemployment Insurance Act, the Umpire and deputy umpires 
are chosen from among the judges of the Exchequer Court and the superior 
courts of the provinces. 

The status of findings and decisions also varies, with no discernible rela- 
tionship to the method of appointment or basis of tenure. Decisions of the 
unemployment insurance Umpire, the Canada Labour Relations Board, the 
Canadian Pension Commission and the War Veterans Allowance Board are 
final, but those of the Tariff and Tax Appeal Boards may be appealed to the 
courts. Among the regulatory bodies, the situation varies; decisions on 
applications for licences generally require concurrence by either the re- 
sponsible minister or the Governor in Council. While the Board of Transport 
Commissioners and Board of Broadcast Governors are empowered to issue 
regulations in their own name, the regulations of the Air Transport Board and 
National Energy Board require approval by the Governor in Council. The 
decisions of the Restrictive Trade Practices Commission take the form of 
a report to the Minister of Justice. In addition, there are variations in the 
right of appeal to ministers against the decisions or rulings of the different 
tribunals. This diversity is further compounded by variations in the working 
relationships developed over the years between the Boards and their respec- 
tive ministers. 

Regardless of the degree of autonomy possessed by members of the boards, 
in the management of their personnel, finances and other administrative and 
supporting services they follow generally the departmental pattern—with no 
more and no less inconvenience than is suffered by the departments. For 
some—the pension and allowance boards, and the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, for example—administrative staff is provided by the departments 
with which they are associated. Others, including the regulatory bodies and 
the Tax Appeal Board, employ their own staffs, subject to the Civil Service 
Act. | 

Finally, there are widespread differences in the procedures followed by 
the tribunals, either as a result of differing statutory requirements or because 
of decisions taken by the boards themselves. No uniformity or consistency of 
principle was observed among them in respect of such matters as the obtain- 
ing of evidence and its disclosure to interested parties, the examination of 
petitioners and witnesses, the publicity given to hearings and other proceed- 
ings, and the form and publication of decisions, rulings or reports. 

The variations noted above raise a general question: how far should these 
tribunals, in their status and procedures, be assimilated to the courts? 
Although they form part of the Executive branch of government, their under- 
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lying function has much in common with that of the judiciary: to ensure 
thoroughness and impartiality in establishing the facts of a case and in 
reaching a decision. Consequently, there is relevance in the judicial precept 
that justice should not only be done but should be seen to be done. What the 
public interest requires may vary from one board to another, but for each 
it is proper to ask whether the principles of natural justice should not apply. 
Moreover, because the tribunals are concerned with the rights and obligations - 
of the citizen, the relevance of the Bill of Rights cannot be overlooked; that 
it affects judicial attitudes toward administrative tribunals is already evident. 

Recognizing that questions of legislative policy were involved, your Com- 
missioners did not cause an exhaustive inquiry to be made into the various 
licencing, regulatory and adjudicative tribunals. However, a number of boards 
were examined to the extent necessary to establish their apparent relationships 
with ministers, and, apropos their service to the public, to identify instances 
where undue delays seemed to occur and to ascertain the causes. 

On the latter score, evidence of serious delays was observed in the 
Tariff Board and Tax Appeal Board, and, to a lesser extent, in the proceed- 
ings of the Umpire, Unemployment Insurance Act, and of the Canadian 
Pension Commission. These delays are attributable to a variety of factors: 
the most significant causes were found to be staff shortages (aggravated 
in the Tariff Board by the burden of references from the Minister of 
Finance) the deferment of consideration pending the results of appeals to 
the courts in related matters, difficulties in allocating the time of the boards 
and their staffs, and procedural defects. Although action has since been 
taken to remedy certain of the contributing defects, further improvement 
is needed. 


Generally, your Commissioners were struck by the lack of any consistency * <j 


in the status, form and procedures of the tribunals examined. It is noted 
that, during the past three decades, in both the United Kingdom and the 
United States these matters have been the subject of official inquiries and 
extensive public discussion, resulting in a variety of general legislative ef- 
forts to establish greater consistency of principle and regularity of form 
and practice. Nothing comparable has occurred in Canada and the limited 
findings of your Commissioners suggest the need for a comprehensive study 
of this important field. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF OPERATIONS 
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The foregoing chapters have emphasized the role of the minister as the 
principal factor determining the form of organization appropriate to each 
activity of the federal government. For this reason, organization must be 
designed from the top down, in order to ensure that the powers of ministers 

“ are commensurate with their accountability. This is the great centripetal 
force in government, tending to concentrate all authority. 

‘An exaggerated concern with ministerial authority, however, will produce 
administrative apoplexy at the centre of government and paralysis at the 
working extremities, and cause frustrating delay and inconvenience to the 
public. Consequently, in addition to the strengthening of departmental 
powers recommended in the first volume of reports, there must be, within 
departments and agencies, a devolution to branches, divisions and other 
operating units of all matters that do not require close and continuous 
attention on the part of the minister and the headquarters staff. The plan 
of organization within each department and agency must therefore take 
account of the nature, scale and geographic dispersion of its operating 
responsibilities. Since these differ for each activity, no two organizations 
can be expected to exhibit the same internal structure. Nonetheless in 
the process of adaptation to operational circumstances certain general con- 
siderations must be recognized. 


THE DEVOLUTION OF AUTHORITY 


The need for devolution results from the development of Canada and the 
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growth of the federal government in size and diversity. It is worth recalling 
that at the time of Confederation the entire machinery of government in 
Ottawa was accommodated in the East Block on Parliament Hill. The 
largest department of that day had a staff only barely sufficient to man 
one of today’s larger post offices. Even on the eve of the first World War, 
the entire federal administration had fewer employees than several of the 
departments of 1962. 

Ministers and senior officers were able in the early years to maintain close 
touch with their staffs and exercise fairly direct control over all operations 
with little devolution of authority. But as their organizations expanded, the 
growth in numbers and the multiplication of organizational levels intervening 
between departmental heads and the rank and file made this direct super- 
vision impossible. But there has been—perhaps inevitably—a persistent re- 
luctance to delegate. As long ago as 1912 an outside expert, Sir George 
Murray, reported to Cabinet that “the minister has too much to do and 
tries to do too much”. Fifty years later, this state of affairs is little changed, 
with the result that the public is often exasperated in dealing with public 
servants lacking power of decision even in commonplace situations. 

The growth in size has been accompanied by an increasing diversity of 
tasks and specialization of operating techniques. As this has happened, and 
particularly in relation to technical activities, greater autonomy has been 
granted to some operating units, even within the departmental structure. The 
Meteorological Branch, for example, has long managed its own affairs with 
a minimum of attention from the headquarters of the Department of Trans- 
port—to the extent, even, of basing its organization on Toronto rather than 
Ottawa. 


As a general rule, however, devolution of authority to manage is limited by « 


the inadequacy of the departmental power to take decisions. Thus ministers 
and their senior officials, denied the authority needed to discharge their own 
responsibilities, have generally been unable to divest themselves of the grow- 
ing burdens involved in the conduct of operations. It is therefore clear that 
the strengthening of departmental powers recommended in the first volume 
of reports is necessary not only to enable department heads to do the job 
for which they are accountable but also to permit a proper delegation of 
power and responsibility within departments. 


The second prerequisite to devolution is the need to distinguish between ° 


those powers that should be delegated and those that should not. In some 
instances, operating units have been given too much freedom to define their 
own objectives and too little control over the means of achieving them; 
instances can be found among the research organizations discussed in the 
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report on Scientific Research and Development and in the organization of — 
the programming function as described in the report on the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation. Operating units should not determine their own objec- 
tives without reference to the headquarters of the organization. On the con- 
trary, there can be devolution only when policies and objectives can be clearly 
prescribed. Where this can be done, responsibility should be assigned 
unequivocally, with corresponding authority to get the job done. 

It is not enough, however, that the responsibilities of operating units be 
clearly defined and that they be given appropriate authority. The minister 
remains accountable for all activities in his charge. Consequently, the third 
requirement of devolution is that there be effective checks by the deputy 
minister and his headquarters staff on the performance of the operating units. 
This requires the development of full and accurate data, regular and prompt 
reporting procedures, and intelligent use of such data as a denominator of 
operational efficiency. With the adoption of the plan of management proposed 
in the first volume—and especially the recommendations relating to financial 
administration and reporting—the development of effective systems of inter- 
nal review and control should present no insuperable difficulties. 

One further condition must be recognized. Where there is devolution 
of operating authority and responsibility there must be the means, and 
the willingness, to reward good performance and to penalize inadequacy. 
This will, of course, require safeguards against arbitrariness or injustice; 
but such safeguards can be provided without denying departmental heads 
the right to manage. 

With a few notable exceptions, your Commissioners have found that the 
organization of operations in the federal government fails to meet these 
specifications. In the development of accurate costs and the use of compara- 
tive figures to measure effectiveness against similar activities outside gov- 
ernment—in hospital management, for example—there has been an almost 
total failure. Such cost data as are actually. developed are too often inade- 
quately based, carelessly prepared, inexcusably late in appearance and, 
either as cause or result, put to no useful purpose by those to whom they 
are submitted. Only as this weakness is remedied can the responsible min- 
ister form reliable judgments as to the efficiency of operations and perform 
the indispensable function of rewarding superior performance and penalizing 
the inefficient. 

In proposing a greater devolution of authority to operating units on the 
basis outlined above, your Commissioners recognize that the operations 
involved will continue to be of no less interest to the public than in the 
past. As has been observed frequently, all government activity has at least 
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potential political significance. Even the most technical operations may from 
time to time attract lively and critical public comment and involve the 
responsible minister in controversy. 

Any system of devolution must therefore take adequate account of this 
ever-present political factor. First, as has been noted, the general account- 
ability of ministers to Parliament requires that, however much they may 
delegate, they must retain a reserve power to intervene unless Parliament 
has specifically limited their powers and, by implication at least, absolved 
them of responsibility. Second, where the authority delegated to operating 
units confers significant discretionary powers affecting the rights and obliga- 
tions of citizens, systematic review procedures are necessary. This may 
involve the reporting to departmental heads of all decisions taken under 
such powers, or periodic review of samples of such decisions; in other 
instances, a formal process of appeal may be appropriate, permitting recourse 
by the public to a reviewing tribunal, or to the minister himself. 

Finally, where there is to be a substantial devolution to operating units, 
no matter how technical their activities may be, professional knowledge 
and experience are of secondary importance in choosing the head of the 
unit. Above all, he must have administrative ability, and an awareness of 
the probable public reactions to the activities under his direction. It is 
not his function to make political decisions, but to know when such decisions 
must be sought from those who have the ultimate responsibility to Parlia- 
ment and the Canadian public. 

For all these reasons, the pattern of devolution will vary from one opera- 
tion to another. Some services may be granted more autonomy than others, 
both in matters of substance involving the interpretation of their duties, 
and in the administrative aspects of their work, such as budgetting, account- 
ing and personnel management. The arrangements adopted in each case 
must be adapted to the relevant circumstances. 


THE DISPERSION OF OPERATIONS 


Devolution, as discussed above, is concerned with the delegation of authority 
from the heads of a department or agency to the branches, divisions or 
other units having operational responsibility for individual programmes. The 
geographic dispersion of the tasks involved in the various programmes raises 
additional questions that are of particular importance in a country as large 
and regionally varied as Canada. 

Leaving aside the commercial undertakings and the Armed Forces, only 
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twenty-four per cent of the full-time federal public service work in the Ottawa- 
Hull area. Three-quarters of the public servants are dispersed throughout the 
rest of Canada, largely in fourteen urban centres from St. John’s to Victoria. 
For most of the Canadian public, these field staffs are the only points of 
contact with the machinery of federal government—in post offices and cus- 
toms houses, for example, or among the local purchasing agents and the 
staffs of national parks and airports. Other activities involving little direct 
contact with the local populations also require far-flung operations— 
such as air traffic control and programmes of scientific research. How these 
scattered activities are organized and staffed, how their duties and powers are 
defined, how their performance is appraised and their effectiveness ensured, 
are matters of importance to the economy and efficiency of the federal 
administration and to the quality of service received by the public. 

It is necessary to distinguish between the local administration of a country- 
wide programme or service, and the administration of a local or regional 
undertaking in which there is a national interest. 

The first category of operations involves such widespread field organizations 
as those of the Post Office, Department of National Revenue, Unemployment 
Insurance Commission and National Employment Service, the Civil Service 
Commission and other supporting services required in the administration of 
federal government programmes everywhere. 

For many operations, where the number of field units is small and the need 
for day-to-day supervision is limited, local offices report directly to head- 
quarters. The fourteen district purchasing offices of the Department of 
Defence Production, for example, which have clearly defined duties, powers 
and operating standards, are readily supervised from Ottawa. When opera- 
tions are more dispersed, however, a two or three-tiered field organization may 
be necessary. ‘The outstanding example of this is the Post Office. Other organi- 
zations that encounter the same need to a lesser extent have met it with 
varying success. In the Department of National Revenue, for example, the 
rational and apparently effective field structure in the Taxation Division 
contrasts sharply with the Custom and Excise Division in which 288 Col- 
lectors of Customs are directly responsible to headquarters. 

The administration of programmes such as these affects the rights and 
obligation of citizens in relation to the federal government—as taxpayers, 
claimants for benefits, applicants for jobs, users of federal services, and 
suppliers of goods and services. Because of the need for maintaining country- 
wide standards in such matters there must be some limitation of the powers 
of decision delegated to local officers, but the limit must be set as high as 
possible. The solution is not to require the submission of all questions of 
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judgment to Ottawa: nothing can be better calculated to cause congestion at 
the centre and frustrating delays to the public. 

Up to a point, the need for uniformity of standards can be met by provid- 
ing detailed instructions—like the Postal Guide. The discretionary element 
can never be wholly eliminated but it must be asked whether local authority, 
instead of being curbed, might not better be supplemented by special pro- 
cedures for reviewing its exercise of discretion, or by permitting appeals to 
central reviewing bodies as is done in the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission. 

In the long run, one of the most effective means of maintaining country- 
wide standards lies in rotation of staff, both between headquarters and the 
field and among field units. In the clerical and industrial grades, rotation may 
be neither of advantage to the department or agency, nor welcomed by the 
employees; but among those public servants charged with the formulation 
or interpretation of standards, it is essential. For an organization with exten- 
sive field operations to be entirely staffed at headquarters with people lacking 
field experience is no less damaging than the staffing of control agencies 
by people without departmental experience. It is equally important that 
officers in the field gain headquarters experience, for a better understanding 
of the objectives of their operations and the standards of judgment to be 
applied. 

There is a growing recognition of this need in some departments and 
agencies. However, not infrequently there exists a sharp separation between 
headquarters and field—a lingering legacy of the differentiation made in 
the public service in the early decades of this century. And, not surprisingly, 
where this condition prevails it is generally accompanied by a marked reluc- 
tance to delegate adequate authority to the offices in the field. 

Your Commissioners are of the opinion that more systematic and ener- 
getic measures are needed to encourage the freer movement of public 


servants between headquarters and field establishments. Rotation on this 


pattern should therefore be coupled with a promotion policy that effectively 
marks such transfers as a recognition of ability and a forward step in career 
development. Action must also be taken to remove or reduce any obstacles 
to mobility of personnel. In particular, the encouragement of greater move- 
ment will lend added urgency to the already pressing need for energetic 
action to improve the record of bilingualism in the public service. 

In the last analysis, the organization of strong and effective operations 
in the field depends on the development of a more unified public service 
and the better use of the human resources available to the federal govern- 
ment. Only as this is done will departments and agencies acquire confidence 
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in the judgment and competence of their field staffs to the point where 
they will delegate the authority needed to ensure that the public is adequately 
served. 

In the second category of field operations—the administration of local 
or regional undertakings—lie such diverse installations as harbours, airports, 
national parks, and industrial and research establishments. The objectives 
sought by the federal government in these undertakings, and the extent to 
which they are given financial support, are matters to be settled by ministers 
and Parliament. But within the parameters thus established, there can 
be a general delegation of operating authority. Where the operations are 
confined to a single locality or region—like those of the Polymer Corpora- 
tion and the Board of Grain Commissioners, or, among departmental pro- 
grammes, those of the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration—the 
entire directing staff may be stationed in the locality or region concerned. 
However, this will not always be desirable. The need for close association 
with ministers or with other departments and agencies may be considered 
to require the maintenance of a headquarters in Ottawa—as is done by the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, for example—even when operations are 
concentrated elsewhere. 

Where undertakings are widely dispersed across the country—such as 
harbours, airports and experimental farms—a central controlling organ- 
ization is necessary, but where this central group can confine itself to the 
definition of objectives, the measurement of performance, and the selection 
of local managers, the individual establishments can be given extensive 
autonomy. They should employ the field components of the general support- 
ing services—for construction, accommodation, purchasing and supply, ad- 
ministrative telecommunications, local recruitment and the like—and in 
their personnel and financial management they have to accommodate them- 
selves, in varying degrees, to departmental policies and standards. But 
their day-to-day activities should make little or no demand on the attention 
of ministers and their senior officials. | 

For certain of these local undertakings, it may be appropriate to make 
provision for the expression of local interest in their operations. This is 
especially true of harbours, airports and the larger national parks. The extent 
of local representation and the nature of its role will depend on the balance 
of national and local interest and support in each case. Your Commissioners 
have noted, in the report in Volume 3 on Miscellaneous Services, that the 
Operating record of the harbours operated by local commissions—with 
federal capital assistance and federal representation on their boards— 
suggests that this system of combining federal and local interests could 
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usefully be extended to other major harbours; comparable arrangements 
would be appropriate for major airports. It was also proposed, in the same 
report, that the federal government should divest itself, whenever possible, 
of responsibility for the operation of secondary airports, in which the local 
interest is clearly dominant. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT AND RELATED OPERATIONS 


As was noted in chapter 3, the burdens borne by the Department of 
Transport have become increasingly heavy in recent years. In the decade 
from 1952 to 1962, expenditures of the Department increased three- 
fold from $77 million to $234 million. These figures exclude the expendi- 
tures of the Air Transport Board, the Board of Transport Commissioners, 
Canadian Maritime Commission and National Harbours Board, and the 
deficits of such undertakings as Canadian National Railways and Trans- 
Canada Air Lines. A breakdown of the departmental figures is given in 
Table 2, based on the published accounts, and the rate of growth is readily 
seen in the accompanying chart. 


Table 2—DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT EXPENDITURES 
(Excluding associated boards, commissions and corporations) 


1951-52 1956-57 1961-62 
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As these figures indicate, the principal cause of this growth lies in the 
spectacular development of civil aviation in Canada, as reflected in the fact 
that expenditures on civil aviation increased by five times during the ten-year 
period. Moreover, this rapid expansion of operations has been accompanied 
by difficult and largely unresolved problems of policy. 
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In their magnitude, diversity and complexity, the aviation problems requir- 
ing attention are impressive: the future pattern of Canada’s air transport 
industry; the definition and promotion of Canadian interests in relation to 
international rights; the development, management and financing of airports 
and of air traffic control systems which must keep abreast of rapidly changing 
technology and increasing density of traffic; and, looming closer than was 
foreseen only a few years ago, unfamiliar problems of space technology. 

These problems are compounded by the lack of any clear declaration, 
in the Aeronautics Act or elsewhere, of the goals to be pursued by the 
government. This is particularly evident in the record of expenditures on 
airport development, which shows—as reported by the Auditor General in 
his report for 1961/62—a total investment to March 31, 1962 of $533 
million, of which no less than one-tenth, $53.7 million, represented outlays 
of the preceding year. Nor is there any prospect of abatement in the rate 
of airport development. The civil aviation industry is unquestionably of 
growing importance in the Canadian economy, but this extraordinarily heavy 
investment in airports does not appear to your Commissioners to represent a 
calculated response to need based on a clearly developed view of the proper 
role of the federal government. 

Nor are the urgent problems of policy confined to aviation. The problem 
of coastal shipping policy has assumed new dimensions as a result of the 
opening of the Great Lakes to deep-sea vessels. Above all, the reports of 
the recent Royal Commission on Transportation have proposed a radically- 
changed approach to Canadian transportation policy, which would take 
accounts of all modes of transportation (including aviation) and relate the 
development and regulation of transportation services to the general eco- 
nomic growth of the country. 

If the Minister and his departmental organization are to cope satisfactorily 
with these manifold and difficult problems, all practical measures must be 
taken to reduce their involvement in the ever-increasing operating tasks 
reflected in the expenditure figures given above. 

Several proposals made by your Commissioners will provide some allevia- 
tion in the present burden of operations: the assignment to the Department of 
Public Works, as a common service agency, of responsibility for all construc- 
tion work for the Department of Transport, the National Harbours Board 
and the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, and the transfer of the Meteoro- 
logical Branch to the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. 

A number of other proposals, however, will add to the duties of the 
Department of Transport. These include: 


The absorption by the Coast Guard Service of the marine patrol opera- 
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tions of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and Department of Fisheries. 


- The consolidation of larger vessels and all husbanding facilities of civil 
departments and agencies under the Department of Transport, together 
with responsibility for the training of seamen and formulation of govern- 
ment-wide standards for vessel operation. 


- The transfer to the Department and its associated agencies of the present 
responsibilities of the Department of Public Works for dredging and the 
development of various marine works, including harbour facilities, pro- 
tective works, dry-docks and canals. 


- Assignment to the Minister of Transport of primary responsibility for the 
development of standards relating to telecommunications and co-ordina- 
tion of the telecommunication services of the government. 


In the light of these proposals, the need for reducing the management task of 
departmental headquarters becomes the more pressing. 

One solution to the difficulty lies in a greater devolution of responsibility 
for operations. To accomplish this, a variety of methods may be employed, 
all of which have been foreshadowed in the reports of your Commissioners. 
For many of the operations involved, a choice of means may be available, 
each with its own balance of arguments for and against. The final assessment 
of where the balance of advantage lies, rests of necessity with minister and 
his deputy, and your Commissioners offer no blueprint for the reorganiza- 
tion of this department any more than for any other. 

The most complete measure of devolution lies in the arrangement by 
which operations are contracted out—a move that has been suggested in 
various reports for such activities as dredging, the repair and overhaul of 
departmental aircraft, and the operation of dry-docks and certain grain 
elevators. 

For the extensive operating tasks that cannot be contracted out, your Com- 
missioners’ general proposals for the devolution of operations within depart- 
ments, set forth in the earlier sections of this chapter, will permit substantially 
greater autonomy of management by departmental components. A further 
possibility is the assignment to the National Harbours Board and St. Lawrence 
Seaway Authority of operational duties now borne by or proposed for the 
department. In particular, such bodies might be given responsibility for the 
maintenance of navigation channels and marine works in the St. Lawrence 
system and on the sea coasts. Further devolution of this type might be 
achieved by the establishment of an airports board comparable in its status 
and functions with the National Harbours Board. 
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The Department and the National Harbours Board manage and operate 
practically all seaports and airports having significance to Canada as a whole. 
Currently, $368 million is the value given to the capital assets in the charge of 
the National Harbours Board, while the capital investment in airports is $533 
million. This represented an increase of $20 million during 1961-62 in the 
Harbours Board capital facilities and $54 million in the investment in airports. 

The seaports compete with each other for traffic to a greater degree then 
do the airports. Moreover, since the Harbours Board was created in 1936 
great changes have taken place in transportation practices and needs. Ports 
which once drew only a minor fraction of their traffic from surrounding areas 
are now less dependent on grain movements and other traffic from inland 
sources. The St. Lawrence Seaway has come into being and various secondary 
ports have become competitors. There is a current risk of imbalance in the 
investment in harbour facilities, with too many becoming deficit operations. 

The Department of Transport classifies sixteen of its airports as major 
operations. These produce 85 per cent of the total airport income of the De- 
partment. Their income suffices to defray operating costs before taking into 
calculation provision for depreciation ($7 million), or any return on the 
capital investment of $226 million in them. 

Control of the seaports and airports now under review is centralized in 
Ottawa. This results in criticisms of standards adopted for capital works— 
too lavish to be economic but short of what local pride demands—of services 
provided, and of charges therefor. Internationally, the trend is to decentralize 
administration of harbours and airports, thus passing responsibility for capital 
and service standards to either municipal authorities or to local bodies created 
for the purpose. The geography of Canada being what it is, your Commis- 
sioners are of opinion that the aim should be to foster local pride and promote 
local participation, and to arrange that standards of works and services be 
such as to permit charges that are fair and reasonable. 


CO-ORDINATION OF OPERATIONS 


Because of the wide variation in operating tasks, there can be no general 
uniformity of field organization among departments and agencies. At one 
extreme, the Post Office must serve the public at hundreds of points through 
the country. At the other extreme, agencies like the National Capital Com- 
mission operate in a single locality. The number and size of field offices, their 
location and the boundaries of their administrative jurisdictions must be gov- 
erned by the job to be done—the public to be served, or the works and 
establishments to be managed or supported. There can be no uniform pat- 
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tern of administrative areas, and it is not practical to designate selected cities 
as local centres of federal administration throughout the country. 

Even within a single department, different programmes often require 
radically different patterns in the field. Departments may, of course, co- 
ordinate their field establishments within the limits imposed by operational 
necessity. The Department of Public Works, for example, which now has 
four separate field organizations, assigns certain general administrative 
responsibilities to the senior officer in each region or district; it can do so, 
however, only because a single system of regions and districts is satisfactory 
for all its operations. The Department of Transport, on the other hand, must 
fix very different regional boundaries for its Air Services and Marine 
Services; within each service, moreover, there is no local grouping of activities 
‘below this level although regional directors have a general responsibility. 

What appears to be the least co-ordinated of all field organizations is that 
of the Department of Agriculture, in which, for example, six divisions of a 
single branch, Production and Marketing, have separate field organizations; 
the Health of Animals Division has two separate field networks of inspection 
offices and laboratories; the Transportation, Storage and Retail Inspection 
Service has its own field organization; more than sixty laboratories and ex- 
perimental farms are separately controlled from Ottawa. Even when district 
offices of the Department are housed together, there are generally no admin- 
istrative links among them. For example, six separate units of the Production 
and Marketing Branch occupy contiguous suites of offices in the Federal 
Building in London, Ontario, each with its own telephone number listed 
separately, and with no sharing of office staffs. Such excessive fragmentation 
of field operations is inefficient. 

No all-embracing integration is possible, even on a departmental basis. 
In some cases, a strengthening of the devolution of responsibility to operating 
branches and units, as proposed in the first half of this chapter, may rule out 
any unity of command below the level of departmental headquarters. This 
does not mean, however, that co-ordination of operations is either undesirable 
or impossible. On the contrary, a failure to co-ordinate may in some cases 
impair the quality of services rendered to the public, and will almost certainly 
entail waste. ai 

The first of these consequences, the impairment of services, is likely to 
occur when different aspects of a general public need are met by separate 
federal departments or within a single department by branches that are 
inadequately co-ordinated. For purposes of economy in administration and 
to make the best use of expert staff, organization tends to be based on the 
various services to be rendered rather than the clientele to be served—with 
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such exceptions as the veterans. But against the administrative attractions of ° 
this principle of organization must be weighed the possible inconvenience and 
cost to the public. 

The frustrating experience of having to take problems piecemeal to a 
number of separate offices is a recurring complaint of the public. In its 
simplest form the question of convenience to the public can be seen at border 
entry points, in the need for combining the more routine activities of customs 
and immigration officers. The duplication of payroll audits by income tax and 
unemployment insurance authorities provides another illustration. The lack 
or co-ordination among related services in the field is aggravated, of course, 
if the several planning and directing organizations in Ottawa are themselves 
inadequately co-ordinated. 

This particular problem is further complicated in Canada by the division * 
of powers between the federal and provincial authorities, and is partly respon- 
sible for the recent growth of federal-provincial co-operative arrangements. 
It reinforces your Commissioners’ view that where the federal authorities 
accept a residual responsibility in an area in which the provinces have a 
primary and more general concern—for example, health, welfare and educa- 
tion—the federal need should when possible be met by the use, on mutually 
acceptable terms, of provincial machinery. 

Even when this is done, co-ordination among related units of the federal 
administration is still necessary. Two instances in which improvement is 
needed have been identified in the course of our inquiry, in the administra- 
tion of welfare programmes. First, although three federal-provincial welfare 
schemes are handled in a single division of the Welfare Branch of the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare—Old Age Assistance, Blind Persons 
and Disabled Persons Allowances—a fourth programme of the same char- 
acter, Unemployment Assistance, is administered by a separate Division. 
The four programmes are closely interrelated and your Commissioners 
propose that the two Divisions be merged. The second case involves the 
rehabilitation programmes of the Welfare Branch and the Department of 
Labour, both of which are designed to encourage and support provincial 
services. The terms of the Vocational Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons 
Act of 1961 already call for close co-operation between the two federal 
ministers in implementing this programme. At the provincial end, the reha- 
bilitation services are administered by departments of either health or wel- 
fare—not by the provincial departments of labour. Moreover, the medical 
aspects of rehabilitation, so far as the federal government is involved, are 
the responsibility of the National Health Branch. For these reasons, it is 
recommended that the Civilian Rehabilitation Branch of the Department of 
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Labour be moved to the Welfare Branch of the Department of National 
Health and Welfare. 

The second consequence of failure to co-ordinate operations—the damage 
to efficiency—is apparent throughout the reports on “Supporting Services 
for Government” in the second volume. In each of these reports your Com- 
missioners have identified wasteful and frustrating defects in field admin- 
istration: in construction, accommodation and real property management, in 
purchasing and warehousing, in traffic management, local transportation 
services and vehicle, ship and aircraft maintenance, in local telecommunica- 
tions and in legal services throughout the country. Invariably, the fault 
has been found to lie in the lack of co-ordination. 

As was noted in volume 2, there is no single solution to these problems 
of co-ordination. But the existing inefficiency should be largely removed by 
the specific measures recommended throughout the reports concerned. To 
these might be added the proposed redefinition of functions for the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury (the Accountant-General): the operation of regional 
data-processing centres, the rationalization of the field organization for 
cheque issue and (as required by departments and agencies) for the keeping 
of accounts required by field units of the various departments and agencies. 

There is also need to co-ordinate more closely the field operations of the. 
supporting services themselves: the Ciyil Service Commission, the Depart- 
ments of Public-Warks and of ee Accountant-Gen- 
eral’s organization, and the legal staffs of 7 1 
basis of field. organization must be the same for these as for other federal 
units: their operational tasks, and especially the needs of those to whom 
service must be rendered. But for these activities the users of the service 
are to a large extent identical. There will, of course, be some variations: 
for example, the Department of Purchasing and Supply and the Accountant- 
General’s staff will have heavy responsibilities relating to establishments of 
the Armed Forces, the Civil Service Commission and the Department of 
Public Works will be much less involved with such units and the Department 
of Justice not at all. Moreover, some of these services may require greater 
dispersion of field offices than others; legal staffs are needed only in major 
cities and major construction activities should be decentralized on the basis 
of large regional groupings, but recruitment, accommodation, and purchas- 
ing and supply require a larger number of smaller districts. Subject to these 
qualifications, however, the goal should be that field units of the federal 
government look to one local centre for all the supporting services they need. 

In fact, such a goal is by no means remote: it is significant that among 
the sixteen district offices of the Civil Service Commission, the fourteen 
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district offices of Defence Production (Purchasing and Supply) and the 
twenty-one regional and district offices of Public Works, thirteen locations 
are common to all three organizations: St. John’s, Halifax, Saint John, Que- 
bec, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, London, Winnipeg, Regina, Edmonton, 
Vancouver and Victoria. 

A third consequence of the fragmentation of operations has been to 
inhibit the development, among the 150,000 public servants in the field, of 
a sense of membership in a single federal service. In London, Ontario, for 
example, 48 units of 23 departments and agencies (excluding the Armed 
Forces and Crown-owned commercial undertakings), employing some 3,700 
people, lead largely independent existences scattered over 17 separate build- 
ings. The same conditions hold true in all the major centres of Canada, and 
countless groups in smaller communities are virtually isolated from the rest 
of the federal public service. The sharing of resources, and transfers of 
employees from one field unit to another in the same locality are almost 
unknown. In these circumstances, public servants throughout the country 
may fail to recognize that in dealing with the public and its problems they 
are part of something larger than the group in which they work or the branch 
immediately responsible for their operations. Lack of this sense almost 
inevitably impairs the quality of service rendered. 

The country-wide organization of the Civil Service Commission may offer 
a means of mitigating the fragmentation of the federal service in the field. 
The responsibilities of this organization are in no sense managerial. Its 
primary function in the field is to provide services to the operating units with 
no powers of control in matters of management. But in the course of provid- 
ing recruiting and training services for all federal offices in their areas, the 
district representatives of the Civil Service Commission could bring the 
various field units together to identify and discuss those matters that are of 
common concern to them as federal public administrators. The practicality 
and benefit of this have already been shown in at least one locality. 

In short, without seeking to impose an unworkable uniformity on the field 
organization of departments and agencies, or to interfere with the proper 
lines of authority and responsibility, much can be done to co-ordinate fed- 
eral activities throughout Canada. As this is done, benefit will accrue in the 
form of better service, more efficient administration and a more cohesive 
public service. 
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GOVERNMENT AND THE PUBLIC 


Because government is often burdensome and restrictive it can seldom be 
viewed as better than a necessary evil. Against this must be set the fact that 
government can also be a liberating, enriching and productive force in the 
community. For all Canadians, the federal government in some measure 
creates and enlarges the opportunities for health, for material prosperity, 
for the fuller development of personal capacity and for the enrichment of life. 

8» What may be overlooked, however, is that all government action, whether 
restrictive or liberating and no matter how beneficent in purpose, rests on 
the concentration and exercise of power—the ability to subject the citizen 
to a will other than his own, by the promise of rewards or the threat of 
penalties. “All power tends to corrupt”, wrote LordActon, “and absolute 
power corrupts absolutely”. Fortunately for Canadians, absolute power can- 
not exist in a constitutional democracy as we know it. But the tendency 
nonetheless exists, and because of it, government is likely to be distrusted. 

» Thus, a report on the organization and methods of operation of the Gov- 
ernment of Canada must be concerned, ultimately, with power and the 
means of ensuring that it is exercised responsibly. The greatest safeguard— 
falling beyond the terms of reference of this Royal Commission—lies in the 
constitutional traditions and democratic processes which ensure to Canadians 
the right and power to compel respect for their wishes by those whom they 
elect: 

» However, permanent officials are also participants in the exercise of power, 
rather than mere instruments through which it is wielded by ministers. 
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As government grows and penetrates more deeply into the life of the country, 
there is a steady accretion in the public servants’ share of power with each 
new increment of discretionary authority to grant or withhold benefits, to 
impose or waive restraints. But there is, for officials, no retribution at the polls 
for the misuse of their derived authority. If the machinery of government is 
to be responsible, at all levels, to the public will, there must be workable 
safeguards against the irresponsibility of officials no less than against the more 
remote danger of unbridled ministerial power. Only if such safeguards exist 
can public distrust be allayed. 

This has been an underlying aim throughout these reports. In pursuing this ° 
aim, three objects have been sought. 

The first object has been to devise machinery of government that will ’ 
respond, quickly and effectively, to the public interest as it finds expression 
through the political process. This means, above all else, that the vital role of # 
ministers must be recognized and assured, both in their collective aspect as 
the group possessing the confidence of Parliament and the right to advise the 
Crown, and in their individual capacities as the responsible heads of the ad- 
ministrative branches. To attain this goal, a new concept of management 
has been proposed based on the clearer definition of authority and respon- 
sibility, to give to ministers and by proper devolution to their officers, powers 
commensurate with their several tasks, and to exact an accountability com- 
mensurate with their powers. 

Second, a need has been recognized to foster confidence and respect be- ¢, 
tween the public at large and those by whom it is served throughout Canada. | 
This is not merely a matter of public relations, of banishing the queue at the 
unattended wicket and the surly manner at the attended wicket—these are 
not the illness but its symptoms. In part, it involves a responsiveness to public » 
claims for information and explanations. But beyond this, what is needed is a « 
public service that identifies itself with the community it serves and of which 
it forms a part—and with which the public itself can feel a sense of identity. 
It is to this end and in this spirit that we have written of a “representative 

ea | 
bureaucracy”: a public service that seems to all Canadians, in all walks of | 
life and of both languages, to reflect adequately their attitudes and aspirations. 
Hence, too, the need for a constant flow of ideas and people between the 
federal public service and the community—business, the professions and 
other public authorities; and for the enlistment of private citizens both to pool 
their special skills and knowledge with those of public servants and to give 
independent judgment in advisory bodies. 

Third, there must be recognition by the federal administration of the « 
essential role that other governments and the myriad non-governmental organ- 
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8 izations—economic, social and cultural—play in the community. Thus, in 
meeting its own need for goods and services, and in supplying those of the 
public within the limits of its responsibilities, the federal government should 
make use wherever practicable of such other agencies and thereby strengthen 
them and enhance their sense of participation in the pursuit of common aims. 
« Such, then, have been the objects sought in these reports. Your Commis- 
sioners have observed, however, that the growth and increasing complexity of 
government that have given rise to the problems of organization with which 
this Royal Commission has been concerned, may well create new problems of 
accountability to the public and their elected representatives. Ministers tend, 
of necessity, to become increasingly remote from the operating levels of the 
government—the eye-level of the public. Correspondingly, the subordinate 
officer must reach up through more and more levels or organization to seek 
authority and direction. 

In addition, because of the growing need for ministerial attention to the 
difficult problems of policy and the general direction and co-ordination of its 
execution, the public’s recourse to ministers for the review of official acts and 
redress of minor grievances become less satisfactory. Moreover, because the 
minister is held politically accountable for all actions of his subordinates and 
it is the practice in party strife to make issues of such matters—however 
trivial—the minister may too often be impelled to defend official conduct 
when the real need is for a remedy. On questions of policy, public and 
parliamentary recourse to ministers is appropriate and necessary. But when 
what is at issue is a complaint relating to administration in the public service, 
more effective channels for public and parliamentary challenge may be devised. 

« To weigh the urgency of these problems, and, if need be, to devise solu- 

* tions are the tasks of others. Your Commissioners wish only to suggest that, 
should new safeguards be judged necessary, they may be sought in all three 
of the historic branches of government. First, the role of the courts in check- 
ing the excess of official powers and in providing redress of official wrongs 
against the subject, may repay examination. Second, in the executive branch 
itself, there may be greater opportunity for the use of formal processes of 
inquiry, in which the principles of natural justice are observed, either in 
reaching or in reviewing administrative decisions that affect the rights and 
obligations of the citizen. 

The third course lies in Parliament itself. Procedures might be developed 
for the closer scrutiny of statutory instruments—the orders in council and 
regulations by which statutory powers are elaborated and applied. Your Com- 
missioners have also noted the growing interest throughout other parliamen- 
tary countries in the office of parliamentary commissioner, modelled, with 
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variations, on the long-established Swedish Ombudsman. The notable success 
with which this office has been adapted to the needs of the Parliament of 
Denmark, the recent report by a group of eminent jurists in the United King- 
dom, the enactment of legislation to establish a Parliamentary Commissioner 
in New Zealand, and the creation of machinery for a similar purpose in the 
United States, all suggest that the Parliament of Canada may find here a 
means of bettering its defence against administrative defects in the public 
service. 

It is commonly said that the public gets the government it deserves. Cer- 
tainly, the principal causes of waste and inefficiency in government—whether 
in the form of the misuse of public funds, or of cumbersome organization 
and costly procedures—must be sought not only within the machinery of 
government but in the community as well. Often, it seems, the fault lies 
among those who decry the waste and inefficiency of government most loudly 
and most indiscriminately: the tax-evader, the fraudulent claimant of benefits, 
the unscrupulous contractor, the job-seeker or would-be supplier trying to 
substitute influence for merit. | 

The public sometimes enjoys better government than it is entitled to 
expect, because of the integrity, intelligence and devotion of its public 
servants, both elected and appointed. One thing is certain: there can be no 
perfect government in this world of imperfect men. And as long as the 
public domain is regarded by some as a happy hunting ground, protective 
measures will be needed. Your Commissioners have therefore sought, in 
their plan for the management of the public service, to provide such safe- 
guards in ways that minimize the cost to the public and the frustrations of 
those who must make the machinery of government work. 


The foregoing paragraph marks the end of the reports your Commis- 
sioners were directed to make on ways and means of promoting efficiency, 
economy and improved service in the dispatch of public business in depart- 
ments and agencies of the federal government. However, our submissions 
would not be complete without referring to the constructive aid rendered by 
many during the course of this inquiry which has been somewhat unique in 
that no public hearings were held. 

First, we are indebted to the officers and members of the public service 
who met us more than half-way in the conduct of this inquiry. We com- 
menced our task believing that Canada had a strong and able civil service; 
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we conclude our studies with that view amply confirmed. Many observations 
in the reports are critical, some severely so, but these strictures relate almost 
universally to the systems and forms of organization we have encountered 
rather than the performance of individual public servants. 

Second, each report is prefaced with an acknowledgement of the services 
of those who have assisted the Commission in its work, coupled with a 
statement disassociating those named from the findings and conclusions. 
None of the reports could have been made but for the skill and diligence 
of the various Project Directors and those who served with them. Nor would 
your Commissioners have put forward their recommendations with the 
same feeling of confidence had not the findings been closely scrutinized by 
those who served as members of the numerous Advisory Committees. In 
reaching final conclusions, however, your Commissioners have frequently 
had the task of harmonizing the recommendations relating to several areas of 
the studies, with the result that we have sometimes gone beyond, and some- 
times stopped short of what individual research staffs came to consider the 
optimum solution. 

In a survey of such broad dimensions there has been a constant risk that, 
in striving for reasonable brevity in reporting, the final text might imperfectly 
reflect the conditions found to exist and thus give offense to those who com- 
posed a project group, members of advisory committees and those depart- 
mental officials having an immediate interest. For these reasons it seemed 
appropriate for your Commissioners personally to accept complete responsi- 
bility for the final document, to absolve all others of responsibility and to 
arrange, wherever necessary, that supplementary data be provided to those 
concerned with implementing recommendations. Fortunately the number 
of instances where these problems have arisen is far less than we anticipated 
as inevitable because of the pressure of time and the multiplicity of factors 
to be taken into consideration. 

Finally, your Commissioners are deeply indebted to those who organized 
the inquiry, marshalled the material, made translations and performed all 
those services associated with publication. The list is a long one and includes 
both the staff of the Commission and of several departments. It would be 
difficult to name all those whose contribution was significant, but we feel 
certain that all who participated in the work of this inquiry are aware of 
our lasting obligation to: 


Ronald S. Ritchie, M.A., now Executive Assistant to the Board of Directors, 
Imperial Oil Limited, who acted as Executive Director; 

Frank A. Milligan, M.A., now an officer of the Privy Council, who was 
loaned by the Minister of Defence Production to act as Research Director; 
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Professor J. E. Hodgetts, PH.D., of Queen’s University, who acted as 
Editorial Director; and 

R. J. Grenier, M.A., now associated with The Ford Foundation who was 
loaned by the Minister of Public Works to act as Executive Secretary. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


CHAIRMAN 


A odvor Siar. 


Ottawa, 28 February, 1963 
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SUMMARY OF PROPOSALS FOR REORGANIZATION 


The recommendations made as a result of this inquiry fall into two categories: 
those proposing a change in the pattern of organization or the assignment of 
responsibilities, and those proposing the adoption of new or revised operat- 
ing techniques. The following summary deals with only the first category— 
the recommendations that relate directly to the concept advanced in this final 
report for the organization of the Government of Canada. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF GENERAL IMPORT 
The Plan for Management 


In the first volume of reports your Commissioners submit a plan for the 
management of the public service which is a prerequisite to many of the sub- 
sequent recommendations for the reorganization of departments and agencies 
or the redefinition of functions. The proposal of this new plan is prompted 
by the finding that administration in the federal government is hobbled by a 
well-intentioned but ill-conceived apparatus of controls built up since the 
first World War to prevent the misuse of personnel and public money. These 
controls deny to operating departments the authority needed to be efficient, 
weaken their sense of responsibility and inhibit the development of effective 
management methods. It is concluded that departments should, within clearly 
defined terms of reference, be fully accountable for the organization and exe- 
cution of their programmes, and enjoy powers commensurate with their 
accountability. 
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This view is reflected in specific recommendations contained in the reports 
on Financial Management and Personnel Management. It is recommended © 
that departments and agencies be given the necessary authority and be held 
responsible for the management of money and staff—with greater powers to 
contract, to authorize payments, and especially to select, classify, train, pro- 
mote and discipline their personnel. In the process, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and the Comptroller of the Treasury would be divested of various 
controlling powers they now possess, and much of the scrutiny by the 
Treasury Board of the details of departmental administration would be dis- 
continued. In the report on Paperwork and Systems Management it is con- 
cluded that an energetic programme of administrative improvement is needed. 

To equip departments for their increased responsibilities, financial and 
personnel staffs must be strengthened and strong groups formed to conduct 
continuous programmes for the improvement of organization and methods. 
Above all, permanent heads of departments must accept greater responsibility 
for the day-to-day conduct of their organizations, and develop adequate 
systems for internal audit, the reporting of performance, and the appraisal 
and development of their staffs. Departments should be charged for major 
services which they now receive free from other agencies, and departmental 
budgets and accounts should be prepared in a manner which permits assess- 
ment of performance. 

The enlarged powers of departments are subject to two qualifications. 
First, there must be improved machinery for providing central direction, to 
ensure a proper balance of effort and consistency of standards among depart- 
ments. Second, there must be safeguards against abuse in the employment of 
staff and spending of public money. 

Central direction of the Executive branch is ultimately the responsibility of 
the Cabinet. The Treasury Board, as the committee of Cabinet through which 
this responsibility is normally discharged, needs to be improved by a redefini- 
tion of functions and a strengthening of its membership. It is recommended 
that the Board be given a presiding minister who would be free of responsi- 
bility for the direction of a department; that the position of Secretary be given 
the status of a senior deputy minister; and that the staff consist of officials 
who have demonstrated competence in operating departments. The new 
Board should divest itself of much of the detailed control now exercised, and 
concentrate on the essential functions of administrative co-ordination and 
leadership: balancing programmes and defining priorities, setting general 
standards, assessing the performance of departments, ensuring a proper de- 
velopment and distribution of managerial ability throughout the public service, 
and adapting the machinery of government to changing needs. The staff should 
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contain three elements concerned with the co-ordination of programmes, the 
formulation of personnel policies and standards, and the promotion of im- 
proved administrative systems throughout the public service. 

The most important single new function proposed for the Treasury Board 
is considered to be the duty of ensuring that all departments and agencies 
have senior officers equal to their tasks. This will involve greater rotation of 
senior administrators among departments. Appointments to such positions, 
including those of the chief financial officer and chief personnel officer in 
each department, should require the concurrence of the Board. 

Within departments, there must be recognition of the need for systematic 
and effective appraisal, training and career development of departmental 
personnel. Methods must be adopted, building on the best practices already 
developed elsewhere, to meet this need. Only as this is done can there be any 
real assurance—now conspicuously lacking—that the capabilities of all 
public servants are properly recognized, developed and rewarded. 

In order that the federal government may serve the two language groups 
equally, it is recommended that special efforts be made to increase the extent 
of bilingualism among public servants. Moreover, the public service is not 
attracting and retaining enough highly qualified employees from French 
Canada, and it is recommended that greater attention be paid to the complex 
reasons for this deficiency. 

The central accounting needs of the government would continue to be met 
by the Comptroller of the Treasury—more suitably called the Accountant- 
General—who could also provide related services for which departments have 
a common need, but with no power of control. In the light of his accounting 
duties, the Accountant-General might appropriately be given the task of 
operating an automatic data processing centre in Ottawa to serve the needs 
of departments and agencies, and such regional centres as may be warranted 
by the requirements of field establishments. 

Established safeguards relating to financial and personnel administration 
would be continued. The functions of the Auditor General, as an officer of 
Parliament, would be unimpaired. The Civil Service Commission should con- 
tinue to discharge those personnel functions requiring independence from 
executive authority: it should certify all initial appointments to the public 
service to ensure that selection is based on competence; it should be the final 
point of appeal by public servants on all grievances involving disciplinary 
matters; and it should conduct pay research independent of both management 
and staff, including the wage comparisons made by the Department of Labour 
in respect of employees now exempt from the Civil Service Act. The Commis- 
sion should also continue to provide a common recruiting service throughout 
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Canada, except where the Treasury Board decides that administrative con- 
venience warrants direct recruitment by departments and agencies. In addition, 
the Commission should provide training facilities to meet common needs. With 
the transfer of personnel management functions to the departments and Treas- 
ury Board, it will be possible to extend the remaining jurisdiction of the Civil 
Service Commission to a number of agencies that are now independent of it. 


Supporting Services 


With the strengthening of departmental authority it is recommended that there 
be a more effective organization of specialized departments and agencies to 
provide the supporting services where a common need exists. Specific pro- 
posals to this end are submitted in the reports in the series “Supporting 
Services for Government”, and these are summarized in the next section of 
this Appendix. Underlying these proposals are certain common principles: 


First, within the limits of any general standards applicable to the govern- 
ment as a whole, the user department should define its needs and bear the 
cost of the services received. Only in this way can those charged with the 
administration of government programmes be held fully responsible for 
their performance. 


Second, organizations providing supporting services should exercise no 
control over the users, except within the strict limits of any responsibility 
laid on them for applying special consideration of public policy. 


Third, the enunciation of any general standards for the guidance of users 
and service organizations is a collective function of ministers, to be exer- 
cised generally through the Treasury Board; the performance of all depart- 
ments and agencies against standards should therefore be assessed under 
the direction of the Treasury Board. 


Fourth, it is appropriate that service organizations be consulted by the 
Treasury Board for technical guidance in Bits framing of relevant policies 
and standards. 


Fifth, to ensure that service organizations do not become inbred and 
complacent, or unresponsive to the need of users, the senior management 
should form part of the general rotational programme for the top levels of 
the public service, and close attention should be paid to the career develop- 
ment and training of specialist personnel. 


Sixth, the organization of each supporting service should be designed to 
meet the needs of its clientele, decentralized as may be required to ensure 


that all users can be served promptly and effectively throughout the 
country. 
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In addition, it is recommended in the final report contained in the present 
volume, that, as far as circumstances permit, the field organization of these 
common service departments and agencies should be so designed that each 
field unit of the federal government can look to one local centre for all such 
needs. 

Further implications of the new plan of management are developed in this 
final report. Adoption of the plan, it is concluded, will restore to the depart- 
mental form of organization the full flexibility and responsiveness which 
makes it so ideally suited to the needs of government, and will thus permit the 
assimilation to departmental status of many of the boards, commissions and 
corporations created in recent decades as a means of evading the controls to 
which departments are subject. 

When this is done, two clearly-defined non-departmental forms will re- 
main. The first of these is found among the public trusts, directed by boards 
of management. Recommendations are submitted in the foregoing report to 
clarify the relationship of these organizations with ministers. The other 
group includes the licencing, regulatory and adjudicative boards and tribunals, 
and it is recommended that a full review be made of the status, form and 
procedures of such bodies. 


SPECIFIC PROPOSALS FOR RE-ORGANIZATION 


Within the general pattern of administration outlined above, a number of pro- 
posals are submitted for specific re-definitions of functions or re-allocations 
of responsibilities. These recommendations involve, in each case, the addition 
of functions to or the change in status of an existing department or agency, 
or the transfer of duties from one existing organization to another—except in 
relation to one matter, the direction of scientific research. Under the latter 
heading, the findings indicate an organizational need for which there exists 
no unit that can be adapted to the purpose. The relevant recommendations in 
this regard are therefore summarized first, followed by a listing, by department 
and agency, of other proposals of significance to the organization of the 
federal government. 


The Direction of Scientific Research 


1. The proposed President of the Treasury Board be designated as the 
Minister responsible for the scientific policy of the country and the 
co-ordination of existing facilities in the field of research and development. 


Vol. 4, p. 224 
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A Central Scientific Bureau be established to act as a science secretariat 
to the Cabinet under an officer to be known as the Scientific Secretary, 
reporting to the proposed President of the Treasury Board. 

Vol. 4, p. 224 


A National Scientific Advisory Council be established, with membership 
drawn from the scientific disciplines, the universities, industry and the 
community at large, to review and submit independent advice with re- 
spect to national scientific policy. Vol. 4, p. 224 
The Scientific Secretary act as secretary and the Central Scientific Bureau 
serve as a secretariat for the National Scientific Advisory Council. 


Vol. 4, p. 224 
Co-ordination of official scientific activities abroad should be a responsi- 


bility of the proposed Central Scientific Bureau, with the aid of the 
Department of External Affairs and the National Research Council. 


Vol. 4, p. 295 
Bank of Canada 


See: 
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Industrial Development Bank. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


The national function of programme control and the management of 
the networks be divorced from the management of local broadcasting in 
Montreal and Toronto, and brought under more effective direction by 


headquarters. Vol. 4, p. 44 


Ancillary operations—administrative, technical and supporting services 
—be redistributed on a more rational basis both at headquarters and 


throughout the organization, with an extensive decentralization to the 


regions. Vol. 4, pp. 39-40 


Commercial exploitation of programmes be divorced from regional and 
network broadcasting management at all centres, under a General Sales 


manager. Vol. 4, p. 47 


Canadian Commercial Corporation 


The legal identity of the Canadian Commercial Corporation be main- 
tained, but its management and staff be provided by the Department of 


Defence Production (Purchasing and Supply). Vol. 5, p. 67 
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Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
See: 
Department of Finance, recommendation No. 4. 
Department of Veterans Affairs. 


Crown Assets Disposal Corporation 


1. Crown Assets Disposal Corporation be operated as a division of the 
proposed Department of Purchasing and Supply and its personnel and 
methods of operation be integrated as closely as possible with other 


functions of the Department. Vol. 2, p. 142 


2. The employment of Crown Assets Disposal Corporation in the disposal 
of surplus real property be discontinued. Volcan 36 


See also: 
Department of Public Works, recommendation No. 8. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


e 


The personnel and functions of Defence Construction (1951) Limited 
be transferred to the Department of National Defence and, unless there 
is continuing need for a separate corporate body, its charter be sur- 
rendered. Vol. 2, p. 64 


Department of Agriculture 


1. All research supported by the Department of Agriculture be administered 
by the Research Branch. Vol. 4, p. 239 


2. Regional laboratories be formed by consolidating present research units; 
they should be few in number and located in academic and research 
environments, and should supervise sub-stations and other units designed 
for applied research and development. Vol 4p. 241 


3. A development section be set up to ensure that research results of 
economic significance are carried to the point of commercial acceptance. 
Vol. 4, p. 241 

Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


1. The Indian Affairs Branch be transferred to either the Department of 
National Health and Welfare or the Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources. Wale Spe] 
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The operation of the passport office be assumed by the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration as agent for the Department of External 
Affairs and consideration be given to the acceptance of passport applica- 
tions in the principal cities of Canada. Vol. 4, p. 143 


See also: 
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Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, recommenda- 
tion No. 4. 


Department of Defence Production 


A central purchasing agency be established to serve all departments and 
agencies (civilian and military) of the federal government, other than 
the commercially oriented Crown Corporations. Vol. 2, p. 141 


To this end, the existing Department of Defence Production be renamed > 


the Department of Purchasing and Supply, and its responsibilities be 


extended to include procurement for civilian departments and agencies. | 


Vol. 2, p. 142 


The Department of Purchasing and Supply be given responsibility to 
develop, in conjunction with user departments and agencies, standard 
specifications for all appropriate items and to assume the functions of the 
Canadian Government Specifications Board, including representation on 
the Directorate of Interservice Development of the Department of Na- 
tional Defence. Vol. 2, pp. 141-2 


Responsibility for the procurement of office machines, stationery and 
forms, and the servicing of office equipment, be transferred to the pro- 


posed Department of Purchasing and Supply. Vol. 2, p. 307 | 


The Department of Purchasing and Supply develop warehousing, stocking | 
and materials-handling services across Canada for all departments, other | 
than the Department of National Defence. Vol. 2, p. 142 | 


A Traffic Advisory Group be established within the Department of Pur- 


chasing and Supply, to compile data on the movement of supplies and | 
equipment to or within the federal government, and assess the utility of — 
central management for this traffic (excluding movements within the — 
military supply system); to negotiate with carriers to obtain suitable rates _ 
for government traffic not entitled to the military stores rates; and to 
advise the civil departments and the Treasury Board on traffic matters. — 


Vol. 2, p. 162 
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See also: 
Canadian Commercial Corporation. 
Crown Assets Disposal Corporation, recommendation No. 1. 
Department of National Defence, recommendation No. 7. 
Department of Public Printing and Stationery, recommendation No. 5. 


Department of External Affairs 


1. The operations of the Department in the political field be placed under 
a deputy under-secretary of state (political) and all administrative and 
supporting services be provided under the direction of a deputy under- 
secretary of state (administrative). Vol. 4, p. 140 


2. At posts abroad, the Head of Post be made responsible for the supervision 
and co-ordination of all activities of civil departments and agencies of 
the Government of Canada. Vol. 4, p. 143 


3. A strengthened Legal Division of the Department of External Affairs 
assume responsibility for co-ordinating the international legal work of 
departments and agencies and provide the expert assistance required on 
such matter as treaty negotiation. Vol. 2, pp. 416-7 


4. The Information Division and Liaison Services of the Department of 
External Affairs be reorganized under a senior officer responsible to the 
Under-Secretary, this officer to serve as chairman of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Information Services Abroad with responsibility for its 
re-invigoration. Vol. 3, p. 82 


5. Either the travel section within the Department of External Affairs be 
reorganized to serve as a central agency for arranging overseas travel 
for all members of the public service or a travel agency be retained to 
provide this service. Vol. 2, p. 165 


6. The Department of External Affairs be responsible for providing (at cost) 
teletype service to points outside Canada for all departments and agencies, 
other than those served by their own special systems. Vol. 2, p. 246 


See also: 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration, recommendation No. 2. 
Department of National Defence, recommendation No. 8. 
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Department of Finance 


1. The Department of Finance undertake the conduct of central economic 
analysis for the purpose of aiding the development and co-ordination of 
general economic policy. Vol. 4, 2 


2. The Federal-Provincial Relations Division be given responsibility for 
reviewing federal-provincial consultative and co-operative arrangements 
generally; for stimulating federal initiatives in areas where existing ar- 
rangements appear inadequate; for formulating general principles for 
the removal of existing anomalies and to guide future federal initiatives; 
and for advising departments and the Treasury Board on the possible 
use of provincial machinery to meet federal needs. Vol. 3, p. 130 


3. The Minister of Finance be charged with continuing responsibility for 
the financial co-ordination of all programmes of lending, guaranteeing 
and insuring which provide financial assistance for the public. 

Vol. 3, p. 280 


4. Responsibility for the administration of the Home Improvement Loans 
programmes be transferred to the Department of Finance. yo) 3, p, 285 


5. The administration of all statutory superannuation plans be undertaken 
by the Department of Finance, with record-keeping the responsibility 
of the Accountant General. Vol. 3, p. 293 


6. The Minister of Finance, with the advice of the senior actuary of the 
government, be empowered to require actuarial investigations in any case 
where, in the Minister’s opinion, current provision for future liabilities 
may be inadequate. Vol. 3, p. 297 


See also: 
Industrial Development Bank. 


Department of Fisheries 


1. The areas of research now assigned to branches of the Department of 
Fisheries and to the Fisheries Research Board be brought under a single 
Research Branch of the Department. Vol. 4, p. 243 


2. The Fisheries Research Board, renamed the Fisheries Research Advisory 
Board, assume an advisory role and maintain a continuing scrutiny of 
all programmes of fishery research. olay ees 
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3. The Wildlife Service, with the addition of the Zoology unit from the 
National Museum, be transferred to the Department of Fisheries. 
Vol. 4, p. 248 
See also: 
Department of Transport, recommendation No. 1. 


Department of Insurance 


The Department of Insurance be required to develop a comprehnsive plan 
for initial and periodic examination of all programmes giving rise to 
liabilities, the ascertainment of which requires the application of actuarial 
science; the approval of this plan and its implementation be the responsi- 
bility of the Treasury Board. Vol. 3, p. 297 


Department of Justice 


1. The Department of Justice assume responsibility for an integrated legal 
service embracing all legal staffs of departments and agencies, excluding 
the Judge Advocate General’s staff, the Legal Division of the Department 
of External Affairs other than the General Counsel, the “Assessment 
Solicitors” in the Department of National Revenue (Taxation), the Pen- 
sions Advocates in the Department of Veterans Affairs, and the legal 
duties performed by members of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


Vol. 2, p. 421 


2. Consideration be given to establishing branch legal offices of the Depart- 
ment of Justice in centres across Canada where the volume of work 
justifies such action. Volpe 4a 


3. A Department of Justice legal officer be posted, on a rotational basis, 
in each of the Northern Territories. Vol 2p. 421 


Department of Labour 
See: 
Department of National Health and Welfare, recommendation No. 8. 


Department of Mines and Technical Surveys 


1. The responsibilities of the Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources relating to water resources be transferred to the Minister of 
Mines and Technical Surveys. Voie s'p, 49 
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2. The Meteorological Branch of the Department of Transport be trans-_ 


ferred to the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. 
Vol. 5, pir49 
See also: 
National Research Council. 


Department of National Defence 


1. The Deputy Minister of National Defence be given greater responsibility 
for keeping under review the organization and administrative methods 
of the Canadian defence establishment, and assisting and advising the 
Minister in the discharge of his responsibility for the control and manage- 


ment of the Armed Forces. Vol. 4, p. 77 


2. Provision be made for the exercise by the Chairman, Chiefs of Staff, of 
the ministerial power of direction over the Armed Forces, within such 


limits as the Minister may define. Vol. 4, p. 74 


3. The Chairman, Chiefs of Staff be given the “control and administration” 
of such elements common to two or more Services as the Minister may 


designate. Voldup. 74 


4. In recognition of the change of status implicit in these proposals, the 
title of the Chairman, Chiefs of Staff be altered to “Chief of Canadian 


Defence Staffs’. Vole ped 


5. A real property organization or bureau be established under the super- 
vision of the Deputy Minister of National Defence to manage the 
acquisition, construction and operation of real property of the classes 
now within the control of the Department and the Armed Services. 


Vol. 2, p. 64 


a 


Total responsibility for contracting for real property construction be 
assumed by the new organization, without intervention of the Department 
of Defence Production, but real property services, including construction, 
now rendered by other departments and agencies be provided through 


the Department of Public Works. Vol. 2, p. 64 


7. The Department of National Defence, in concert with the Department of 
Defence Production, initiate studies of economic ordering patterns, 
minimum safe inventory levels, joint stocking and disposal of obsolete 
or surplus stocks, for each of the three Services, with the object of 
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reducing warehousing, transportation, and other costs of materials 
management. Vol. 2, p. 142 


8. The teletype relay networks of the three Armed Services be integrated 
into a single automatic system, sharing such facilities as may be 
appropriate with the civilian teletype services of the recommended 
Administrative Telecommunications Agency and the overseas services of 
the Department of External Affairs. Volel anos? 


9, The Canadian Service College at Royal Roads, Victoria, B.C., be closed. 
Vol. 3, p. 167 


10. The Directorate of Naval Education be abolished and provincial educa- 
tional facilities be employed to the extent necessary. Vohearh 17a 


11. A new agency, to be called the Defence Research and Development 
Board, be established in place of the present Defence Research Board, 
to be responsible for all the defence research and development activities 
presently undertaken in the Department of National Defence. 


Vol. 4, p. 211 


12. The proposed Board be responsible for advising the Minister of National 
Defence on all policy matters related to defence research and development. 


Vol. 4, p. 211 


13. The three Armed Services be prominently represented on the proposed 
Board. Vola 4, po 214 


14. A defence research and engineering planning unit be established under 
the general direction of the proposed Board. Vol. 4, p. 211 


15. Existing defence research establishments, to be known as National 
Defence Laboratories, be independently organized under a full-time 
senior administrative officer, and be operated on behalf of the three 
Services under the general direction of the proposed Defence Research 
and Development Board. Vol. 4, p. 211 


See also: 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited. 
Department of Public Works, recommendations Nos. 6, 8 and 11. 
Department of Transport, recommendations Nos. 3 and 8. 
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Department of National Health and Welfare 


All health services of the federal government other than the Canadian 
Forces Medical Service be consolidated in a reconstituted Health Branch 
of the Department of National Health and Welfare. Vol. 3, p. 232 


The three Divisions of Occupational Health, Radiation Protection, and 
Public Health Engineering be combined into a single Division of Environ- 
mental Health. Vol, 3, p. 211 


The continuing responsibilities of the Nutrition Division be assigned to 
the Maternal and Child Health Division. Vol. 3, p. 213 


The Hospital Design Division be either expanded to provide effective 
leadership in all phases of hospital design, or discontinued. Vol 3iep..214 


Each Division in the Health Services Directorate have a small committee 
of outstanding non-departmental advisers, meeting regularly to maintain 
and expand the knowledge of the division, and to evaluate current 
programmes, with particular reference to the continuing need therefor. 


Vol. 3, pp. 214-5 


The analysis of biological drugs and the inspection of manufacturing 
facilities be henceforth administered by the Food and Drug Directorate. 


VOL. 3a De225 


The Unemployment Assistance Division of the Welfare Branch be merged 
with the Old Age Assistance, Blind Persons and Disabled Persons Allow- 
ances Division. Vol, 5, p. 89 


The Civilian Rehabilitation Branch of the Department of Labour be 
transferred to the Welfare Branch in the earner of National Health 
and Welfare. Vol. 5, pp. 89-90 


Department of National Revenue 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 
The national parks be administered by a commission of members chosen 


from outside the public service, appointed for specific terms and remuner- 


ated for their services. Vol. 2, p. 40 
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2. The National Parks Commission be organized on essentially departmental 
lines, but under a board of full-time commissioners appointed for fixed 


terms and removable only for cause. Vol 5: p. 67 


3. The operation of the northern school system be transferred as rapidly as 
possible from the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 
in Ottawa to the several territorial administrations. Vol. 3, p: 163 


4. The responsibilities of the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration 
relating to Indians in the North be transferred to the Minister of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources. Vol. 4, p. 170 


5. Agreements be negotiated with the territorial authorities for the assump- 
tion by them of the work of Indian Agents in the Northwest Territories 
and the Yukon Territory, and the staff of the Indian Affairs Branch be 
withdrawn from the territories as soon as the necessary arrangements 


can be put into effect. Vol. 4, p. 164 


6. Facilities and services for research in the north be provided by the Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs and National Resources. Vol. 4, p. 290 


See also: 
Department of Fisheries, recommendation No. 3. 
Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, recommendation No. 1. 
Department of Public Works, recommendation No. 4. 
Department of Trade and Commerce. 
Northern Transportation Company Limited. 


Department of Public Printing and Stationery 


1. A new office, with the title of Queen’s Publisher, be created with 
responsibility for publishing all books and publications issued by order 
of either or both Houses of Parliament, or by any department of the 
government, and with no responsibility for operating the Printing Bureau. 


Voli Zips 300 


2. The responsibilities attaching to the office of Queen’s Publisher include 
the provision of expert counsel to departments and agencies, and to the 
Treasury Board, in matters relating to the operation of government 
information services, other than those aspects for which such agencies 
as the National Film Board or Canadian Government Exhibition Com- 
mission may be given a special responsibility. Vol. 3; ‘pp: 113-4 
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A small committee of senior information officers drawn from the depart- 
ments and agencies be formed under the chairmanship of the Queen’s 
Publisher to review and advise on co-ordination of public information 


policy and activity throughout the public services. Vol. 3, p. 114 


The Printing Bureau be operated as a separate industrial activity under 
the authority of the Director and Superintendent of Printing. 


Vol. 2, p. 297 


The Queen’s Publisher and Superintendent of Printing report respectively 
to the Minister and Deputy Minister of the proposed Department of 


Purchasing and Supply. Vol. 2, p. 307 


The Queen’s Publisher be made responsible for procuring all print 
required by Parliament or by any department or agency of government, 
where responsibility is not otherwise specifically allocated. yo) 2, p. 306 


All printing units of departments and agencies, not under the authority 
of the Department of Public Printing and Stationery, be examined with 
a view to centralizing direction and control. Vol. 2, p. 295 


See also: 
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Department of Defence Production, recommendation No. 4. 


Department of Public Works 


The Department of Public Works be made responsible for the develop- 
ment of a complete inventory of properties owned or leased by the federal 
government and its agencies, and its maintenance as a perpetual record 
by posting to it all future acquisitions and disposals as they occur. 


Volt? a S5 


The Department of Public Works, in its organization for real property 
management, assign staff to be responsible for land use aspects of federal 
property ownership and to consult and co-operate with other levels of 
government and their agencies for the future development of urban, rural 


and regional areas. Vol. 29. 35 


The Department of Public Works be made responsible for real property 
management throughout the public service, excepting the management 
of property held by and presently managed within the Department of 
National Defence and the large independent proprietary corporations. 


Vol. 2, pp. 58-9 
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10. 


1 


The administration, leasing or sale of undeveloped Crown lands in the 
northern territories remain the responsibility of the Department of 


Northern Affairs and National Resources. Vol. 4, p. 164 


The Department of Public Works be made responsible for the planning 
and supervision of all construction required by civil departments and 
agencies and the employment of all professional, technical and supporting 
staffs needed for such purposes. Vol. 2, p. 47 


The Department of Public Works be made responsible for the planning 
and supervision of construction for the Department of National Defence 
of all classes of property other than those at present provided for through 
the planning and construction staffs of the Armed Forces. Vol. 2, p. 48 


Except for defence purposes, the acquisition of property by purchase or 
lease be made by the Department of Public Works and title thereto be 


held in its name. Vol. 2, p. 36 


The disposal of all surplus (real) property of the federal government, 
including property declared excess to the needs of the Armed Forces, 
be the responsibility of the Department of Public Works, and under a 
form of organization appropriate for the purpose, aggressive efforts be 
made to identify and dispose of unneeded real property. VolN2)p. 36 


The administration of the Municipal Grants Act be assumed by the 
Department of Public Works. Vol. 2, p. 59 


An Administrative Telecommunications Agency be established in the 
Department of Public Works to co-ordinate the needs of departments and 
agencies for general administrative communications; to provide proper 
systems for telephone, telegraph and teletype transmission of government 
messages through arrangements with commercial carriers and to make the 
same available to departments throughout Canada on an individual or 
collective basis, as may be appropriate. Vol. 2, p. 232 


To the extent that administrative telecommunications facilities and service 
in Canada are required by the Department of National Defence and the 
Armed Services, beyond those provided by their special systems, such 
services be made available to them and managed by the Administrative 
Telecommunications Agency. Vol. 2, p. 240 


See also: 


Department of National Defence, recommendations Nos. 6 and 8. 
Department of Transport, recommendation No. 7. 
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Department of Trade and Commerce 


Responsibility for the administration of the Canadian Government Travel 
Bureau be transferred from the Minister of Northern Affairs and National 


Resources to the Minister of Trade and Commerce. Volo pte 


See also: 
Northern Transportation Company Limited. 


Department of Transport 


1. The development of patrol cutter operations by the Coast Guard Service, 
and the continuing operations of the Department of Fisheries patrol 
vessels and the RCMP Marine Division should proceed only on the 
assumption that the latter services will be absorbed by the former to the 
degree that this can be done without serious injury to efficiency and 


morale. Vol. 2, p. 187 


2. Consideration be given to a progressive consolidation of all large vessels 
and husbanding facilities under the Department of Transport. 


Vol. 2. 9.4195 


ee) 


Consideration be given to a transfer to the Marine Services of the 
Department of Transport of the five oceanographic vessels of the RCN. 


Vol. 2, p. 195 


4. The Marine Services of the Department of Transport extend their training 


programme for seamen to all marine personnel from other departments 


and agencies on a cost-recovery basis. Volo 4p vies 


5. The Department of Transport become the source of technical advice and 
assistance required by Treasury Board and other civilian departments 
relative to new ship construction, the formulation of government-wide 
standards for vessel operation and management, and conditions of service 


and rates of pay for seafarers in the public service. Vol. 2 pp. 195-6 


6. All civilian departments and agencies concerned with the maintenance 
of watercraft use the technical services of the Board of Steamship Inspec- 
tion, particularly in the preparation of specifications for refits and in the 


supervision of shipyard repairs and refits. Vdli cap ise 


7. Responsibilities of the Minister of Public Works for marine works, other 
than those relating to the acquisition, construction, maintenance and 
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10. 


ae 


disposal of the real property involved, be transferred to the Minister 
of Transport. Vol. 5, p. 48 


The Department of Transport be more closely associated with the Depart- 
ment of National Defence and the Royal Canadian Air Force in the 
formulation of policy proposals relating to military transport. yo), 2, p. 207 


The Minister of Transport be given primary responsibility for the formu- 
lation of policies relating to telecommunications, and for the co-ordina- 
tion of the telecommunication services of the government. yo) 2, pp. 253-4 


The Minister be supported within his department by an organization to 
provide expert advice and to perform such non-operating duties as are 
required for the execution of the telecommunication policies of the 
government. Vol. 2; ‘(po 254 


The telecommunications planning and co-ordinating organization, under 
the Minister of Transport, should provide all technical service required 
in the regulatory processes of the government. Vol. 2, p. 255 


See also: 


Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, recommendation No. 2. 


Department of Veterans Affairs 


Consideration be given to the orderly termination of the activities of the 
Veterans’ Land Act Administration, by utilizing the services of the Farm 
Credit Corporation and the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
in administering the Veterans’ Land Act. Vol. 3, p. 285 


See also: 


i 


Z. 


Department of National Health and Welfare, recommendation No. 1. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


The Dominion Statistician hold office during good behaviour and be 
removable for cause. Vous lp. 49 


The Dominion Statistician be required to audit the statistical programmes 
of all departments and agencies (other than large proprietary corpo- 
rations) and to report annually to Parliament on the state of government 
statistical services. Wolligiep: 49 
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3. The Treasury Board rely upon the Dominion Statistician for assistance 
in securing statistical data needed for management and policy decisions, 
and as the principal source of advice on all statistical programmes and 
the employment of statisticians within the public service. Vol. 3, p. 50 


4. An advisory council be formed, comprising representatives of the prin- 
cipal users of statistics and other public bodies, to meet periodically with 
the Dominion Statistician to discuss statistical programmes and the 
problem of respondents, and to report annually to the responsible 
minister. Vol> 3, p.58 

Farm Credit Corporation 

See: 

Department of Veterans Affairs. 


Industrial Development Bank 


- Steps be taken to give greater independence from the Bank of Canada to 
the management of the Industrial Development Bank and to bring the 
activities of the Bank more appropriately under the general control of 
the Minister of Finance. Vol. 3, p. 283 


National Research Council 


- All federal astronomical research be consolidated in the Dominion 
Observatories Branch, which should become a national institute of astron- 
omy within the National Research Council. Vol. 4, p. 273 


Northern Transportation Company Limited 


- Ministerial responsibility for the Northern Transportation Company 
Limited be transferred from the Minister of Trade and Commerce to the 
Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources. Vol. 4, p. 179 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
See: 
Department of Transport, recommendation No. 1. 


Unemployment Insurance Commission 


- Payroll audits of the Department of National Revenue (Taxation Divi- 
sion) and the Unemployment Insurance Commission be combined and 
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carried out for the purposes of both authorities by auditors of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. Vol. 1, p. 115 


Throughout the reports, a number of suggestions are made for further 
investigation. To list such tentative suggestions in this appendix would give 
them a weight which would be inappropriate to many of them. It might 
be noted, however, that continuing study of such organizational matters 
and the adaptation of the machinery of government to changing needs are 
inescapable parts of the task of all those responsible for the direction of the 
executive branch—and especially of ministers, both in their collective aspect 
in Cabinet and the Treasury Board and as heads of departments, and of the 
senior officials by whom they are served. 
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FINANCIAL AND OPERATING STATISTICS 


~* 


Table 1—STATEMENT OF COSTS—SEPTEMBER 1960 TO MARCH 31, 1963 


Personal Services (Table 2) 


Printing of Reports 
Stationery and Duplicating 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Office equipment 


Miscellaneous 


SAAT TES cfr oe eB, OE cc tee dos btebe 


POOH e ree Heme ete H HH ee ee EHH ESE EE EH EEE H EEE ESESESSEES FEES SEES ES OEE EE EOE E EOD 


$2,201 , 238 
427,731 


eee eee eee eee eee eee errr eeer er eer errr rrer eee eee eee eee eee eee ree 
eee ere eee CeCe eee eee rere ee eee eee err errr rrr rer rere ee rere rere ee eee rere sy 
COR eRe meee eee e rere eae eee ree eee SEH eee SS SSEEESESSESSSSESEESES OSE DE OE ESOS OE SEOED 


Tee e eee eer re reer ree errerreerrerrreerrrrererr rrr rr err rere reer rere reer er ee rere re eee eee eee sy 


$2,628 , 969 


101,913 
42,737 
15,485 
10,304 

9,220 


$2,808 , 628 


Norte: Costs of services provided without charge by government departments, following normal 


practice, are not included—office accommodation and furnishing, translation services, etc. 


Table 2—STATEMENT OF PERSONAL SERVICES, SEPTEMBER 1960 TO MARCH 31, 1963 


Commissione 


ES a scraar aa sh tien oan Sov tage niseoesacae 


MB OCUEI VG SEAT so .0snc docs sackntideecdacsoladeasese 
SEACH teed are se caster eas ees 
UDA G ECT UOTE 0d Rg eae gr 


Clerical Staff 


PRCVISOTY, SCL VICES 5.6) shse tie sa diinascasunncdds 


FF) Se ee een ee 


Number of 
Man-Days 


722 
1,977 
22,437 
1,655 
13,844 
212 


40,847 
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Salaries and 


Honoraria 


3 325510 
50, 222 
1,838,347 
81,988 
186,831 
6,475 


3 2,201,238 


Expenses 


$ 17,530 
18,019 
11 AoD 
3,786 


—— 


11,201 


$ 427,731 


Total 
Costs 


$ 49,905 
73,241 
2,215,542 
85,774 
186,831 
17,676 


$ 2,628,969 
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Table 3—RESEARCH PROJECTS—SEPTEMBER 1960 TO MARCH 31, 1963 


126 


Number of 
Man-Days Project Direct Costs 
pA eS Financial Management......... NG RR a Ae Nee BAIR $ 265,080 
2;535 Personriel Management :i.2:.2.002..60.5 aoe 203 ,066 
4,584 Paperwork and Systems Management..............00...... 386, 133 
658 Real Propertyinis le ea te oe ee Ok een ee 66,602 
881 Purchasing and Supply hh eee T27727 
714 "Pransportation:< peti ea ee er ae eee 94,781 
597 Telecommiiwinications .:.. c.cico he ne 77,845 
243 Printing gad Publishing. 6.5 ak eee ee 47,780 
927 The “Make-or- Buy’ -Propleni cc i. .s.25 eee 117,118 
S27 egal Services 2...2%, Sethae. Ma... ea eee 61,850 
265 Economic and Statistical Services...........0...c.1.<:dasces 35,328 
781 Public Information Services. ick 6ib<.cce er ee: 74,923 
151 BQuecation Services i... 5:c0d eo oiece eee 11,918 
487 Health Services: c...chiss ea ee ee ee 66,198 
854 ‘Lending, Guaranteeing and Insuring Activities.... 64,618 
259 BW c(h ee 116: me trun es ee enemies Meche ip Bae RE 46,193 
621 Miscellanecus Sérviceses ee oisscckcrennauts 67,038 
153 Canadian Broadcasting Corporation........................ 25,422 
460 Department of National Detence.......::........0.0.005.. 69,391 
284 Department of External Attairs.sc.. sci s50<-c<.xthes-speces 25,638 
1,502 Scientific Research and Development...................... 167,127 
22 OLE PIOIeCtS: oe he ee 24,774 
1,149 Organization Research sii eye ee ok tel ee 86,493 
1,416 Research Co-ordination............. Fits aol ee a Reba ee 57,499 
22,437 $ 2,215,542 
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Table 4—PERSONNEL 
(RE SS 2 AST RE RN Se eh cl a ce Se a oe ee a ED) 
Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. 


30, ar als oe, 30, a2, 31, 30, a0, ats Ji, 
1960 1960 1961 1961 1961 1961 1962 1962 1962 1962 1963 


Commniissioners................ 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 5 3 3 3 


Advisory Committee 


PRCTIIDETS vacgssciccesvarsueises — — 46 81 82 82 — a wna — aE 
Administration 

—Officers.... — 4 4 4 3 3 1 

pee LANTS fe hou,o ks 1 8 9 9 8 — — 


—Officers — pe De. ) ipo 1OF eI St 25 16 10 4 _— 
OCA 2 Sis gecc as are): —_ 1 16 fay, 35 50) 1.16 13 9 — — 
POLIS. 2c... 4 iW $50~ 20210) 30a". 200, (57. ah 33 10 4 


Norte: After October Ist, 1962, Administrative and Clerical Services were shared with the Royal 
Commission on Taxation which assumed responsibility for staff and related expenses on December Ist, 1962, 
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SUBMISSIONS RECEIVED 
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SUBMISSIONS RECEIVED 


FROM COMPANIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


Agricultural Institute of Canada, Ottawa, Ontario 

Air Industries Association of Canada, Ottawa, Ontario 

Arctic Institute of North America, Montreal, Quebec 

Associated Credit Bureaus of Canada, Ottawa, Ontario 

The Association of Canadian Commercial Testing Laboratories and Consultants, Toronto, 
Ontario 

Association of Chiropodists, Winnipeg, Manitoba 

The Association of Consulting Engineers of Canada Inc., Toronto, Ontario 

The Association of International Border Agencies, Fort Erie, Ontario 

The Association of Motion Picture Producers and Laboratories of Canada, Toronto, Ontario 

Association Professionnelle des Industriels, Montreal, Quebec 

British Columbia Association of Chiropodists, Vancouver, B.C. 

British Columbia School Trustees Association, Vancouver, B.C. 

Canadian Association of Equipment Distributors, Ottawa, Ontario 

Canadian Automobile Chamber of Commerce Inc., Toronto, Ontario 

Canadian Booksellers Association, Toronto, Ontario 

Canadian Business Equipment Manufacturers Association, Inc., Scarborough, Ontario 

The Canadian Chamber of Commerce, Montreal, Quebec 

Canadian Construction Association, Ottawa, Ontario 

Canadian Institute of Chartered Accountants, Toronto, Ontario 

Canadian International Freight Forwarders Association, Inc., Montreal, Quebec 

Canadian Manufacturers Association, Toronto, Ontario 

Canadian Manufacturers of Chemical Specialties Association, Montreal, Quebec 

Canadian Medical Association, Toronto, Ontario 

Canadian Operational Research Society, Ottawa, Ontario 

Canadian Pharmaceutical Association Inc., Toronto, Ontario 

The Canadian Podiatry Association, Toronto, Ontario 
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Canadian Telephone Industry, Montreal, Quebec 

Canadian Truck Trailer Manufacturers Association, Toronto, Ontario 
Canadian Welfare Council, Ottawa, Ontario 

La Chambre de Commerce du District de Baie Comeau, Quebec 

Civil Service Association of Canada, Ottawa, Ontario 

Civil Service Federation of Canada, Ottawa, Ontario 

Consolidated Feature Service Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 

Cornwall Industrial Developments Limited, Cornwall, Ontario 

E & S Currie Limited, Toronto, Ontario 

Data Business Forms Limited, Rexdale, Ontario 

Findlays Limited, Carleton Place, Ontario 

Grand Falls District Chamber of Commerce, Grand Falls, New Brunswick 
Graphic Arts Industries Association, Montreal, Quebec 

Institute of Continuous Form Manufacturers, Toronto, Ontario 

Jasper Chamber of Commerce, Jasper, Alberta 

Kuhlmann Straube Company Ltd., Oakville, Ontario 

London Chamber of Commerce, London, Ontario 

McCuaig Bros. and Company Ltd., Ottawa, Ontario 

Meridian Films Limited, Toronto, Ontario 

Monsanto Canada Limited, La Salle, Quebec 

Montreal Chamber of Commerce, Montreal, Quebec 

Moore Business Forms Limited, Toronto, Ontario 

National Semiconductors Limited, Montreal, Quebec 

Northern Electric Company Ltd., Ottawa, Ontario 

North Vancouver Board of Trade, North Vancouver, British Columbia 
Nova Scotia Research Foundation, Halifax, Nova Scotia 

The Ontario Podiatry Association, Peterborough, Ontario 

Ottawa Board of Trade, Ottawa, Ontario 

J. P. Porter Co. Limited, Montreal, Quebec 

The Professional Institute of the Public Service of Canada, Ottawa, Ontario 
The Robert Reford Company Limited, Montreal, Quebec 

Robertson, Hall & Henshaw Limited, Montreal, Quebec 

Royal Architectural Institute of Canada, Ottawa, Ontario 

Sandner Brothers Lumber Company, Ltd., Cascade, British Columbia 
Saskatchewan Research Council, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 

Shipping Federation of Canada, Montreal, Quebec 

The Society of the Plastics Industry (Canada) Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
South Peace Progressive Conservative Association, Dawson Creek, British Columbia 
Sudbury & District Chamber of Commerce, Sudbury, Ontario 

Toronto Parking Operator Association, Toronto, Ontario 
Union-Employer’s Guild, No. 20 Barbers Union, Ottawa, Ontario 

The Western Bridge & Steel Fabricators Ltd., Vancouver, British Gomme 
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FROM INDIVIDUALS 


The names of former and present public servants and those who wished to remain anonymous 


have been omitted. 


Creighton Aquin, Montreal, Quebec 
G. Atkin, Winnipeg, Manitoba 

R. Bernard, Drummondville, Quebec 
J. Boyer, Lasalle, Quebec 

J. E. David, C.A., Granby, Quebec 
W. H. Dawes, Chatham, Ontario 
Mrs. D. K. Dickey, London, Ontario 
P. C. Ferguson, Regina, Saskatchewan 
C. J. Funk, Winnipeg, Manitoba 

C. Griffith, Trenton, Ontario 

F, J. Gunston, Montreal, Quebec 

B. C. Harrison, Ottawa, Ontario 

R. C. Hudson, Toronto, Ontario 


J. L. Kingsley, Ottawa, Ontario 

Allan Klarer, Oakville, Ontario 

Paul Lloyd, Edmonton, Alberta 
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(Bold figures are references to volume numbers.) 


A 
ABSENCES, control of, 1, 278-280. 
ABSENTEEISM, accident prevention pro- 


gramme, 1, 278, 279; sick leave policy, 1, 
278, 279. 

ACADEMIC ECONOMISTS, research outside the 
public service, 3, 33, 34. 

ACADEMIC ORGANIZATION, growth of govern- 
ment scientific activity, 4, 195. 

ACCIDENT LEAVE, provisions, 1, 399. 

ACCIDENT PREVENTION, health supervision, 1, 
380. 

ACCOMMODATION, floor space and estimated 
costs, 2, 54, 55; in Ottawa area, 2, 55; cost 
calculations in the Estimates, 2, 57; food 
services, 2, 342-344; Civil Defence College, 
2, 343; Laurentian Terrace, 2, 343, 344; 
Deep River, 2, 344; recommendations, 2, 
344. 

ACCOUNTABILITY, to Parliament, 1, 116-119; 
conditional grants, 3, 129; to the public, 
5,93. 

ACCOUNTANT GENERAL, 1, 121; 5, 90; 5, 103; 
see also Comptroller of the Treasury. 

ACCOUNTING, see also Accrual Accounting; 
Cash Accounting; general, 1, 107-111; de- 
partmental, 1, 108; accrual, 1, 109; depre- 
ciation, 1, 109; recommendation, 1, 110; 


accounts kept by the Comptroller of the 
Treasury, 1, 171; accounts kept by depart- 
ments, 1, 171, 172; operation of water- 
craft, 2, 193; Printing Bureau standards, 
2, 291; Printing Bureau accrual account- 
ing, 2, 294; faulty cost information, 2, 321; 
an Accountant-General suggested, 5, 103. 

ACCOUNTING AND REPORTING SYSTEMS, 1, 170- 
183. 

“ACCOUNTING POST OFFICE”, 3, 315. 

ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES, 1, 170, 171. 

ACCOUNTING REPORTS, current practices in 
industry, 1, 180. 

ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS, needed by the govern- 
ment, 1, 170; commitment control, 1, 173; 
duplication of, 1, 173; cost information 
not provided for, 1, 176. 

ACCOUNTING VOUCHERS, I, 161. 

ACCOUNTS, revolving fund, 1, 113; verification 
by departments prior to expenditure, 1, 
162; perpetual inventory, 1, 220; advance, 
2213 

AccRA, all-Canadian trade fair, 3, 77. 

ACCRUAL ACCOUNTING, general, 1, 173-175; 
need for, 1, 173; nature of, 1, 173, 174; 
in United Kingdom, 1, 174; in United 
States, 1, 175; full use by departments, 1, 
175; benefits of, 1, 176; miscellaneous 
services, 3, 379. 
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ACCRUAL METHOD, Department of National 
Defence, 4, 63. 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS, 5, 13-15. 

ACTUARIAL SERVICES, lending, 
and insuring activities, 3, 296. 

ADCOM, re-engineered to serve SAGE, 2, 
240-243. 

ADJUDICATIVE BODIES, patterns of organiza- 
UOT soe, P27 Os 

ADMINISTRATIVE IMPROVEMENT DIVISION, cen- 
tral advisory services, 1, 510-512; depart- 
mental management services, 1, 513; 
management services, 1, 515, 628, 629; 
recommendations, 1, 515; records, 1, 516; 
forms, 1, 534; quality control, 1, 612. 

ADMINISTRATIVE LEADERSHIP, essentials of the 
task, 1, 59. 

ADMINISTRATIVE OCCUPATIONS, wages, 1, 395. 

ADULT EDUCATION, advertising campaigns, 3, 
65; northern schools, 3, 151, 161. 

ADVERTISING, audit of accounts, 2, 281; ad- 
vertising agencies, 3, 94, 95. 

ADVISORY BOARDS, role and use, 5, 57. 

ADVISORY BODIES, enlistment of private citi- 
ZensiSs 93; 


guaranteeing 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON NORTHERN DEVELOP- 


MENT, co-ordination of programmes, 4, 
178. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL, Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, 4, 31. 


ADVISORY EXAMINING BOARD, 
appointment, 1, 367. 


ADVISORY PANEL, national scientific policy, 4, 
220. 


ADVISORY SECTION, Department of Justice, 2, 
383. 


ADVISORY SERVICES, systems management, I, 
506, 509. 


AERO-MEDICINE, servicemen, 3, 203. 
AERONAUTICS ACT, 2, 34; 5, 85. 


AFRICA, short-wave programmes to selected 
ATEAS 3, 1 oe 


AGE DISTRIBUTION, manpower in the public 
service, 1, 339. 


selection and 


AGENCIES, use Of semi-autonomous, 1, 50; 
outriders and camp followers, 5, 56. 


AGENCY CORPORATIONS, 5, 70. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH, disseminating in- 
formation about, 3, 87. 


AGRICULTURAL SERVICES, to business and 
industry, 3, 376. 

AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION BOARD, systems 
and procedures, 1, 620; patterns of or- 
ganization, 5, 56. 

AGRICULTURE, DEPARTMENT OF, gasoline con- 
sumed, 1, 20; federal employment growth, 
1, 306; exempt employees, 1, 312; equip- 
ment-correspondence, 1, 527; forms, 1, 532; 
outgoing mail, 1, 546; files, 1, 551; records 
disposal file, 1, 554; libraries, 1, 357; 
quality control, 1, 615; systems and pro- 
cedures, 1, 622; real property operations, 
2, 26; construction and acquisition of 
property, 2, 44; operation of vehicles, 2, 
168; departmental investigators, 2, 371; 
economists employed, 3, 22; economic 
research, 3, 25; research projects, 3, 27, 
28; outside economists, 3, 34; information 
services, 3, 65; fragmentation of the in- 
formation function, 3, 88; field informa- 
tion services, 3, 90; printing pool, 3, 92; 
expenditures for films, 3, 97; French edi- 
tions delayed by translation, 3, 107; 
promoting meat consumption, 3, 111; lend- 
ing, guaranteeing and insuring activities, 
3, 252; race track betting, 3, 373; >plant 
fumigation, 3, 374; records of livestock 
performance, 3, 376; growth of scientific 
activity, 4, 195; scientific research and 
development, 4, 200; research activities, 4, 
238; problems of co-ordination, 5, 45; field 
organization, 5, 88; specific proposals for 
re-organization, 5, 107. 

AGRICULTURE, MINISTER OF, 
make regulations, 5, 36. 

AIR CONDITIONING, an equivocal policy, 2, 55. 

AIRCRAFT, operations, 1, 147; 2, 198; Eldorado 
Aviation Limited, 2, 198; Department of 
Transport, 2, 198; control and manage- 
ment, 2, 200; Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, 2, 201; the charter of aircraft, 2, 
202; Air Transport Command—RCAF, 
2, 203; the basic problem, 2, 206; recom- 
mendations, 2, 201, 202, 207. 

AIR DEFENCE COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS, 2, 
240-243. 

AIRFIELDS, air transportation services, 3, 368. 

AIR FORCE ROUTINE ORDERS, directives, 1, 538. 

AIR-GROUND-AIR, three communication sys- 
tINS. 2204: 


empowered to 
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AIR MOVEMENTS 
Pah 


AIR OPERATIONS FIXED NETWORK, 2, 233. 


INFORMATION SERVICE, 2, 


AIRPORTS, dispersion of operations, 5, 80, 81. 


AIR TRAFFIC, control interphone, 2, 224; con- 
trol centres, 2, 233; dispersion of opera- 
tions, 5, 80. 

AIR TRANSPORT BOARD, courts of record, 5, 
Ta. (4. 


AIR TRANSPORT BRANCH, Department of Trans- 
port, 2, 42, 43; workshops, 2, 329. 
AIR TRANSPORT COMMAND, 2, 152, 359. 


ALASKA HIGHWAY, construction and main- 
tenance Costs, 2. 357. 


ALCOHOL, external auditing of duties col- 
lected." 155227. 


ALLOCATION OF COSTS, general, 1, 176-179; 
for services provided, 1, 176; in present 
accounting system, 1, 176; Standing Com- 
mittee on public accounts, 1, 177; for 
services provided, 1, 177-188; to the sup- 
plying departments, 1, 178; the principle 
of full allocation of costs, 1, 178, 179; 
accounting procedure, 1, 179, 180; recom- 
mendation, 1, 180. 


ALLOCATION OF FUNDS, general, 1, 149-153; 
parliamentary control, 1, 149; Treasury 
Board control, 1, 149; departmental con- 
trol, 1, 149, 150, 152; programme con- 
frond, 151-153. 

$219 wid 2 « 


ALLOWANCES, working conditions, 1, 402; 
staffing the foreign service, 4, 108; foreign 
operations, 4, 116. 


ALLOTMENTS, 1, 


ANNUAL LEAVE, provisions, 1, 397. 


ANNUITIES, volume and cost of sales, 3, 286, 
287: 


APPEAL BODIES, patterns of organization, 5, 
(BF 


APPEAL PROCEDURES, 1, 372; effective per- 
formance, 1, 388-390. 


APPOINTMENTS, Staffing the public service, 1, 
261-268; internal patronage, 1, 268. 

APPRAISING OF CIVIL PURCHASING, 2, 91. 

ARCHIVES, PUBLIC, records center, 1, 493; 
records disposition, 1, 494; libraries, 1, 
557, 561; National Library, 1, 560; records 
and archives, 1, 562-583; map division, 1, 


575; departmental historical sections and 
archives, 1, 580-583. 


AREA SUPERINTENDENT, Post Office, 3, 342. 
ARMAMENT DEPOTS, 2, 354. 


ARMED FORCES, size, diversity and growth, 
1, 19, 20, 26, 39, 40; bilingualism, 1, 69, 
70; 75, 763" current’.employaient, 1,° 308; 
directives, 1, 489; automatic data process- 
ing, 1, 498; historical sections and archives, 
1, 580; acquisition and upkeep of lands, 
2, 60; Construction Programme Service 
Committee, 2, 60; procurement and 
materials management, 2, 116; nature of 
defence procurement, 2, 117; travel and 
removal, 2, 164; movement of household 
effects, 2, 166, 167; operation of vehicles, 
2, 178; telecommunications, 2, 217-248; 
the “make or buy” problem, 2, 352-359; 
Army Survey Establishment, 2, 358; dis- 
semination of general information, 3, 83; 
importance attached to public relations, 3, 
84; information courses, 3, 100; education 
services, 3, 144; military education, 3, 
164; training plan for university students, 
3, 167; hospitalization of special groups, 
3, 202; superannuation scheme, 3, 289; 
defence expenditures, 4, 61; inventories, 4, 
63; the collective basis of defence, 4, 66; 
unification, 4, 68; co-ordination by com- 
mittee, 4, 70; Chiefs of Staff Committee, 
4, 70; subject to civil power, 4, 76; 
determination of service and_ civilian 
strengths, 4, 81; and the North, 4, 173; 
defence research, 4, 200, 206. 

ARMED SERVICES DEVELOPMENT DIRECTORATES, 
defence research and development, 4, 257; 
organization, 4, 257; development pro- 
grammes, 4, 261. 

ARMY, automatic data processing, 1, 496; 
inventories, 2, 134; expenditures, 4, 64. 
ARNPRIOR, ONTARIO, catering costs at Civil 

Defence College, 2, 343. 

ASSETS AND LIABILITIES, balancing statement, 
origin, 1, 117; “net debt”, 1, 118; recom- 
mendation, 1, 118; statement of, 1, 207. 


ASSOCIATED DEPARTMENTS, patterns of 


organization, 5, 58. 

ATLANTIC PROVINCES, national parks regional 
management, 2, 39. 

ATOMIC ENERGY CONTROL ACT, 5, 68. 
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ATOMIC ENERGY CONTROL BOARD, problems of 
co-ordination, 5, 45. 


ATOMIC ENERGY OF CANADA LIMITED, banking 
arrangements, 1, 216, 217; purchasing and 
supply, 2, 77; residential accommodation 
in Deep River, 2, 344; growth of govern- 
ment scientific activity, 4, 195; research 
agencies, 4, 211; scientific research and 
development, 4, 214; operating expendi- 
tures, 4, 214; senior responsibility for 
operations, 4, 232; corporate identity, 5, 
68. 

AUDIENCE, reached by the International 
Broadcasting Service, 3, 79; preliminary 
survey of, 3, 91. 


AupIT, records of the public, 1, 114, 115; 
government’s standards and procedures, 1, 
115; freight, express and cartage, 2, 162, 
163; adequate systems of internal, 5, 102; 
see also Internal Audit. 


AUDITOR GENERAL, essential safeguard, 1, 62; 
importance of audit by, 1, 118; functions, 
organization, authority and _ responsibili- 
ties, 1, 137; control and review of travel 
expense claims, 2, 166; CBC auditor, 4, 
25; territorial administration, 4, 160; func- 
tions unimpaired, 5, 103. 

AUSTRALIA, trade promotion expenditures, 3, 
76. 


AUTHORITY, management responsibility, 1, 
254, 259; devolution of, 5, 76-79. 

AUTOMATIC DATA PROCESSING, army, 1, 496; 
equipment, facilities and supplies, 1, 496; 
RCAF, 1, 496; Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, 1, 496; Management Analysis Divi- 
sion, 1, 497; Civil Service Commission, 
1, 497, 498; Treasury Board, 1, 497; 
Interdepartmental Committee on electronic 
computers, 1, 497, 498; Armed Forces, 
1, 498; operating costs, 1, 587; control 
procedures, 1, 587; recommendations, 1, 
591; equipment expenditures, 1, 592; 
management of, 1, 593; recruitment, 1, 
594; training, 1, 594; utilization of, 1, 
595; conclusions, 1, 598. 

AUTOMATION, growth of, 1, 584; electronic 
digital computers, 1, 586; for air traffic 
control and meteorological services, 2, 235. 

AVIATION, DEPARTMENT OF, 
gested, 5, 44. 


creation sug- 


B 


“BALANCE OF MAILS”, theory of, 3, 323. 

BANK ACCOUNTS, 1, 213. 

BANK CHARGES, 1, 216. 

BANK OF CANADA, reports, 1, 113; return on 
investments, 1, 163; “cash float”, 1, 213; 
interest received, 1, 215; professional 
economists, 3, 22; studies of the economy, 
3, 23; economic research, 3, 25; economic 
intelligence, 3, 25; publication of research 
papers, 3, 28; outside economists, 3, 34; 
lending, guaranteeing and insuring activ- 
ities, 3, 251; compared with CBC, 4, 49, 
50; non-departmental organizations, 5, 60; 
corporate identity, 5, 68; specific proposals 
for re-organization, 5, 106, 120. 

BANKS, providing lending services, 3, 260; 
home improvement loans, 3, 285. 


BEAVERLODGE MINE, 2, 350. 


BEER, external auditing of duties collected, 
A227: 

BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY, 2, 228. 

BENEFIT PLANS, wage and benefits levels, 1, 
288; comparisons with outside employ- 
ment, 1, 396-407; recommendations, 1, 
406, 407; pension for public servants, 3, 
290. See Employee benefits. 

BICULTURALISM, Staffing the foreign service, 
4, 107. 

BILINGUALISM, personal statement by Com- 
missioner F. E. Therrien, 1, 24, 67-72; 
nature of the problem, 1, 68; outside 
Canada, 1, 71; regulation of, 1, 76; staff- 
ing, 1, 265; Civil Service Act, 1; 266: 
selection and appointment, 1, 369; corre- 
spondence, 1, 491; 3, 103-109; forms, 1, 
487; in the foreign service, 4, 108; special 
efforts to be made towards, 5, 103. 

BILLINGS, procedure, 1, 168-169. 

BILL OF RIGHTS, 2, 284, 385; 5, 75 

BINDERS, directives, 1, 538. 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES, 
195. 

BIOLOGICAL STATIONS, Fisheries Department, 
4, 201. 

BLIND AND DISABLED PERSONS, conditional 
grants, 3, 128; rehabilitation programmes, 
Se 


research activity, 4, 
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BOARD OF BROADCAST GOVERNORS, broad regu- 
latory powers, 4, 31; unsettled relations 
with CBC, 4, 51; administrative tribunals, 
ae Sea 

BOARD OF GRAIN COMMISSIONERS, paperwork, 
1, 624; grain elevators, 3, 367; patterns 
of organization, 5, 67; directing staff sta- 
tioned locally, 5, 82. 

BOARD OF STEAMSHIP INSPECTION, main- 
tenance of watercraft and shipyard repairs, 
2, 196; cost of inspection operations, 2, 
339. 

BOARD OF TRANSPORT COMMISSIONERS, quality 
control, 1, 616; courts of record, 5, 73, 74. 

BOARDS, use Of semi-autonomous, 1, 50; of 
corporate agencies providing services, 3, 
261; non-departmental organizations, 5, 
58. 

BOARDS OF EDUCATION, adequate statistical 
data required, 3, 36. 

BONN, GERMANY, information officers’ posi- 
tions authorized, 3, 80. 

BOOK PURCHASING, administration, 1, 559. 

BOOKSTORES, government owned, 2, 300-302. 

BORROWING CHARGES, 3, 269, 272. 

BRAZIL, 5, 26. 

BRITISH BROADCASTING CORPORATION, 3, 79. 

BRITISH CABINETS, historic offices, 5, 43. 

BRITISH FOREIGN OFFICE, telecommunications 
services, 2, 245; paperwork procedures, 4, 
i256 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA ACT, federal and 
provincial jurisdiction, 1, 29; concurrent 
powers and interests, 1, 29; criminal law, 
2, 370; English and French languages 
official in Canada, 3, 103; education 
services, 3, 141; health services, 3, 194; 
Indian and Eskimo development, 4, 167; 
the executive function, 5, 31. 

BROADCASTING, four separate organizations, 4, 
34; networks, 4, 42; services, 4, 42; 
schedules, 4, 43. 

BROADCASTING ACT, relationship and activities 
of the CBC, 4, 23; television stations, 4, 
25; broadcasting networks, 4, 42; broad 
regulatory powers, 4, 31. 

BROADCASTING, 1961, SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON, 
recommendations, 4, 21, 22. 

BROOKINGS INSTITUTE, U.S.A., 3, 34. 

BUDGET, highly developed function, 1, 53. 


BUDGETARY EXPENDITURES, general, 1, 93-94; 
increases, 1, 94; forecast submitted by 
departments, 1, 215. 

BUDGETING, allocation of information costs 
to related programmes, 3, 102; Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, 4, 47; Depart- 
ment of National Defence, 4, 61; defence 
research, 4, 205. 

BUILDING AND CLEANING MAINTENANCE, 2, 
3317 

BUILDING CONSTRUCTION BRANCH, Department 
of Public Works, 2, 42. 

BUREAUCRACY, “representative bureaucracy”, 
1, 27; and the public, 5, 93. 

BUREAU FOR TRANSLATIONS, bilingualism, 1, 
74; duties and functions, 3, 103; per- 
formance of translators, 3, 104; recruiting 
handicapped, 3, 105; special need for 
scientists-translators, 3, 106; staff short- 
ages, 3, 106; publication in French delayed 
by translation, 3, 106-108. 

BUSINESS, federal statistical data required, 3, 
36; federal services to industry, 3, 371; 
and government, 5, 27-29. 

BUSINESS FORMS CO-ORDINATOR, 1, 532. 


e 


CABINET (THE), management services, 1, 509; 
development of economic policy, 3, 30; 
public information committee, 1939, 3, 
110; statutory provisions to levy charges, 3, 
378; Defence Committee, 4, 65; determi- 
nation of service and civilian strengths, 4, 
81; national scientific policy, 4, 217; selec- 
tion and appointment of, 5, 32; committees 
and secretariat of, 5, 38; limits on the size 
of, 5, 46; responsibility for central direc- 
tion, 5, 102. 

CANADA COUNCIL, excluded from inquiry, 1, 
21; liaison with External Affairs, 3, 79; ad- 
justment of ministerial burdens, 5, 43. 

CANADA GAZETTE, 2, 282, 284, 287, 288, 290, 
30340555. 

CANADA GRAIN ACT, 1, 112. 

CANADA SAVINGS BONDS, cost of, 1, 220. 

CANADA SHIPPING ACT, 2, 339; marine services, 
3, 366. 

CANADA TAX FOUNDATION, 3, 34. 

CANADA-UNITED STATES POSTAL CONVENTION, 
3525: 
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CANADA YEAR BOOK, French edition delayed 
by translation, 3, 108. 

CANADIAN ARMY, defence research, 4, 209. 

CANADIAN ARMY ORDERS, 1, 538. 

CANADIAN ARMY SIGNAL SYSTEM, 2, 237. 

CANADIAN ARSENALS LIMITED, independent 
management study, 1, 21; banking arrange- 
ments, 1, 217; procurement and materials 
management, 2, 117; defence research, 4, 
207, 261. 

CANADIAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 1, 216. 

CANADIAN BIBLIOGRAPHIC CENTRE, National 
Library, 1, 560. 

CANADIAN BROADCASTING CORPORATION, special 
study of 1, 22; banking arrangements, 1, 
217; current employment, 1, 308; direc- 
tives, 1, 539; archives, 1, 577; management 
services, 1, 627, 628; telecommunications 
operators, 2, 219; rentals paid, 2, 221; ef- 
ficiency of telecommunications operations, 
2, 245; leasing practices, 2, 248; staging of 
television programmes, 2, 345; video-tape 
and film production, 2, 346, 347; closer 
liaison with government departments, 3, 
96; mastery in broadcasting recognized, 3, 
98; a national broadcasting service, 4, 21; 
relations with Parliament and ministers, 4, 
23; legislative provisions 4, 23, 24; duties 
of officers and board, 4, 24; terms of refer- 
ence, 4, 25; commercial policy, 4, 26; 
production organization, 4, 26; Board of 
Directors, 4, 29; policy dictated by man- 
agement, 4, 29; independence from the 
political process, 4, 31; government guid- 
ance, 4, 31; competition with private tele- 
vision networks, 4, 32; three separate man- 
agement levels, 4, 34; corporate policy, 4, 
36; absence of corporate goals, 4, 36; sales 
organization, 4, 47; non-departmental or- 
ganizations, 5, 60; board of management, 
5, 63; specific proposals for reorganization, 
5, 106. 

CANADIAN COMMERCIAL CORPORATION, pro- 
curement and materials management, 2, 
117; patterns of organization, 5, 56, 67; 
specific proposals for re-organization, 5, 
106. 

CANADIAN FORCES MEDICAL SERVICES, health 
services, 3, 202; consolidation of federal 
health services, 3, 226; reorganization of, 
RE Oa 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT EXHIBITION COMMIS- 
SION, mastery in displays and exhibits rec- 
ognized, 3, 98. 

CANADIAN GOVERNMENT SPECIFICATIONS BOARD, 
forms, 1, 488, 529, 531; facilities and sup- 
plies, 1, 500; management services, 1, 509; 
purchasing and supply, 2, 86, 92, 93; spec- 
ifications, 2, 86, 87, 97; conclusion and rec- 
ommendations, 2, 141. 

CANADIAN HYDROGRAPHY SERVICE, operation of 
watercraft, 2, 186. 

CANADIAN INDUSTRY, scientific research and 
development, 4, 207. 

CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AF- 
FAIRS, 3, 80. 

CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, archives, 1, 
no, 

CANADIAN MARITIME COMMISSION, patterns of 
organization, 5, 56. 

CANADIAN NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE 
BLIND, cafeterias managed by, 2, 343. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS, excluded from 
inquiry, 1, 21; current employment, 1, 
308; real property operations, 2, 26; tele- 
communications, 2, 217; non-departmental 
organizations, 5, 59, 65; corporate iden- 
tity, 5, 68. 

CANADIAN OVERSEAS TELECOMMUNICATION 
CORPORATION, surplus funds segregated by, 
1, 219; operations not examined, 2, 217; 
adjustment of ministerial burdens, 5, 43; 
non-departmental organizations, 5, 59. 

CANADIAN OVERSEAS TELECOMMUNICATION 
CORPORATION ACT, 5, 61. 

CANADIAN PENSION COMMISSION, reorganiza- 
tion of federal health services, 3, 232. See 
also Pension. 

CANADIAN RADIO BROADCASTING COMMISSION, 
4.23. 

CANADIAN SERVICE COLLEGES, military educa- 
tion, 3, 164, 165. 

CANADIAN TRAVEL BUREAU, advertising agen- 
cies employed, 3, 95; consolidation of 
related duties, 5, 47. 

CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD, lending programmes 
(corporate agencies), 3, 267; patterns of 
organization, 5, 66. 

CANADIAN WILDLIFE SERVICE, research activi- 
ties, 4, 248. 
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CANAL FACILITIES, recreational services, 3, 370. 

CAPITAL, financing of non-departmental or- 
ganizations, 5, 64. 

CARTAGE, FREIGHT, EXPRESS AND, 2, 154-162; 
direct purchases of service, 2, 154. 

CASH ACCOUNTING, need for, 1, 173. 

CASH CONTROL, 1, 213-230. 

PCASH FLOAT , 1, 213. 

CASH MANAGEMENT, see Revenue and Cash 
Management. 

C.0.D. (CASH ON DELIVERY) SERVICES, Post 
Office, 3, 315: 

CASUAL AND PART-TIME EMPLOYEES, exempt 
employees, 1, 312. 

CATALOGUES, central cataloguing and classi- 
fication services, 1, 559; government publi- 
cations, 2, 300. 

CENTRAL ACCOUNTING, by Comptroller of 
Treasury, 1, 65; need for consistency of 
procedure} 1) 175: 

CENTRAL ADVISORY SERVICES, financial man- 
agement, 1, 510; Privy Council Office, 1, 
510; personnel management, 1, 510; plan 
for management 1, 510; Administrative 
Improvement Division, 1, 510-512; Trea- 
sury Board, 1, 510-512; Department of 
National Revenue, 1, 511; Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, 1, 511; Comptrol- 
ler of the Treasury, 1, 511. 

CENTRAL CONTROL, forms, 1, 530; Financial 
Administration Act, 1, 530. 

CENTRAL CONTROL AGENCIES, defence research, 
4, 209. 

CENTRAL DIRECTION, improved machinery for, 
5.4102; 

CENTRAL GOVERNMENT, modes of services 
for the public, 3, 123. 


CENTRALIZATION, materials management for 
defence, 2, 116; in the organization of 
statistical services, 3, 39. 


CENTRAL MANAGEMENT ADVISORY SERVICES, 
Management Analysis Division, 1, 590. 


CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORA- 
TION, banking arrangements, 1, 217; ap- 
praisal of rentals charges, 2, 33; housing 
construction, 2, 61; Laurentian Terrace 
accommodation, 2, 343; promotion of good 
housing, 3, 65; information services cen- 
tralized, 3, 88; lending, guaranteeing and 


insuring activities, 3, 253, 267; investment 
of reserves, 3, 276; research agencies, 4, 
211, 215; non-departmental organizations, 
5, 60, 63, 65; corporate identity, 5, 68; 
specific proposals for reorganization, 5, 
10711 9, 

CENTRAL PAY OFFICE, quality control, 1, 615. 

CENTRAL PURCHASING, conclusions and recom- 
mendations, 2, 138; transportation and 
supply, .2,. 161. 

CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC BUREAU, scientific re- 
search and development, 4, 224; manage- 
ment of the research establishment, 4, 228. 

CENTRAL STATISTICAL OFFICE, United King- 
dom, 3, 44. 

CHANCELLERIES, cost of office accommodation, 
4, 125. 

CHANCELLOR OF THE DUCHY OF LANCASTER, 
British cabinets, 5, 43. 

CHANCERIES, foreign sites acquired, 2, 29. 

CHARGES TO THE PUBLIC, lending, guaranteeing 
and insuring programmes, 3, 272; for postal 
service, 3, 323; determination of, 3, 380. 

CHARTERED BANKS, interest allowed on Re- 
ceiver General balances, 1, 215; interest 
payments, 1, 215; use of for banking 
arrangements, 1, 215. 

CHARTER, OWNERSHIP OR, Operation of water- 
crate 2415). 

CHECKS, on the performance of operating 
UNS. 570) 

CHEQUE ADJUSTMENT DIVISION, 1, 215. 

CHEQUE ISSUE, centralization, 1, 161. 

CHIEF ELECTORAL OFFICER, 
prosecution, 2, 372. 

CHIEF PERSONNEL OFFICER, functions, 1, 258. 

CITIZENSHIP AND IMMIGRATION, DEPARTMENT 
oF, form and guide letters, 1, 521; equip- 
ment-correspondence 1, 527; forms, 1, 533; 
outgoing mail, 1, 546; archives, 1, 572; 
historical sections and archives, 1, 582; 
management services, 1, 627; canvassing 
for immigrants, 3, 74; fragmentation of the 
information function, 3, 88; federal schools 
for children, 3, 145, 146; Indians and 
Eskimos, 3, 200; lending, guaranteeing and 
insuring activities, 3, 253; passport opera- 
tions, 4, 130; administration of the terri- 
tories, 4, 163; Indian and Eskimo develop- 
ment, 4, 167, 168; special clientele, 5, 


institution of 
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41; responsibilities relating to northern 
Indians, 5, 47; specific proposals for re- 
organization, 5, 107, 108, 115. 

CITY TRANSPORTATION SERVICES, mail, 3, 351. 

CIVIL AUTHORITY, Direction of the Armed 
Forces, 4, 67. 

CIVIL AVIATION, medical programmes, 3, 217; 
spectacular development, 5, 83. 

CIVIL DEFENCE, Department of National De- 
fence, 4, 62. 

CIVIL DEFENCE COLLEGE, catering costs, 2, 
343. 

CIVILIAN AND MILITARY ROLES, Department of 
National Defence, 4, 61, 78. 

CIVILIAN REHABILITATION BRANCH, move rec- 
ommended, 5, 89, 90. 

CIVIL LAW SECTION, Department of Justice, 2, 
383. 

CIVIL LITIGATION, Department of Justice, 2, 
282; representation of the Government and 
system of handling, 2, 378-382; Taxation 
Division, Department of National Revenue, 
2, 380; Tax Appeal Board 2, 381. 

CIVIL SERVANTS, Yukon Territory, 4, 
Northwest Territories, 4, 161. 

CIVIL SERVICE ACT, number employed under, 
1, 20; bilingualism, 1, 28; establishment of 
Commission, 1, 41; employees not under, 
1, 311; employees under, 1, 311; ships 
officers and crews, 1, 312; exemptions, I, 
313; amended 1961, 1, 354; compensation 
policy, 1, 410; classification system, 1, 413; 
management services, 1, 509; deputy minis- 
ters, 4, 74; determination of service and 
civilian strengths, 4, 81; patterns of organi- 
zation, 5, 67, 71, 74; proposals for re- 
organization, 5, 103. 

CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, essential safe- 
guard, 1, 62; approval of appointments, 1, 
262; interdepartmental training, 1, 272; 
health services programme, 1, 280; griev- 
ances, 1, 283; salary levels, 1, 294; juris- 
diction, 1, 299; functions, 1, 488, 532; 
directives, 1, 489; correspondence, 1, 490; 
automatic data processing, 1, 497, 498; 
measurement of performance, 1, 503; sys- 
tems management, 1, 505, 506; manage- 
ment services, 1, 509, 627, 628; correspond- 
ence, 1, 519; equipment-correspondence, 1, 
527; stenographic and transcribing pools, 
1, 528; Management Analysis Division, 1, 


160; 
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536, 590, 607, 623; advertising for staff 
required by departments 3, 67; determina- 
tion of service and civilian strengths, 4, 
81; staffing the foreign service, 4, 108; 
co-ordination of federal activities in the 
North, 4, 175; dispersion of operations, 5, 
80; co-ordination of field operations, 5, 
90, 91; divested of various controlling 
powers, 5, 102; safeguards relating to per- 
sonnel administration, 5, 103. 

CIVIL SERVICE HEALTH DIVISION, 1, 383. 

CLAIMS, by or against the Crown, 2, 374; 
regulations, 2, 374; approval of Treasury 
Board for settlement, 2, 375; motor vehicle 
claims, 2, 376; National Defence statistics, 
2, 377; present practices not efficient, 2, 
378; suggestions by Commissioners, 2, 378. 

CLASSIFICATION, system under Civil Service 
Act, 1, 413; compensation policy, 1, 412- 
417; staffing, 1, 557. 

CLASSIFICATION OF POSTAL MATTER, 3, 348. 

CLASSIFIED MATERIAL, Defence Research 
Board, 3, 65. 

CLEANING OPERATIONS, annual bill and per- 
sons employed for, 2, 58. 

CLERICAL, occupational groups, 1, 330. 

CLERK OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL, duties as 
Secretary of the Cabinet, 5, 38. 

COAST GUARD SERVICE, recommendation, 2, 
187; consolidation of patrol operations, 5, 
47; marine patrol operations, 5, 85. 

COLD STORAGE, services to business and indus- 
trV43553.73) 

COLLEGE MILITAIRE ROYAL, military education, 
S.uLG): 

COLOMBO PLAN, External Aid Office, 4, 130, 
131. 

COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, Staff, 4, 45. 

COMBINES INVESTIGATION OFFICERS, 3, 21, 22. 

COMMENTATORS, ‘Statistical information in 
public discussion, 3, 37. 

COMMERCIAL BOOKSELLERS, sale of govern- 
ment publications, 2, 301. 

COMMERCIAL CARRIERS, amounts paid to, 2, 


151; freight, express and cartage, 2, 154;. 


operation of aircraft, 2, 206; leasing of 
communications facilities, 2, 219, 227; tele- 
communications services offered by, 2, 
D2: 

COMMERCIAL POLICY, Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, 4, 36. 
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COMMERCIAL PRINTING, utilization of, 2, 278, 
280, 281, 285, 288, 289, 290, 293, 305, 306. 

COMMERCIAL TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT, foreign, 
express and cartage, 2, 155. 

COMMISSIONER OF PENITENTIARIES, patterns of 
organization, 5, 56. 

COMMISSIONS, use of semi-autonomous, 1, 50. 

COMMITMENT CONTROL, general, 1, 156-158; 
Treasury Office procedure, 1, 156; form of, 
1, 157; departmental procedure, 1, 158; 
no longer practicable, 1, 158; costly and 
inefficient, 1, 176. 

COMMITTEE FOR INDUSTRIAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH, 5, 39. 

COMMITTEE OF THE COUNCIL, 5, 32. 

COMMITTEES, and sub-committees, 5, 45. 

COMMON SERVICES, pooling of, 1, 57; con- 
clusion and recommendations, 1, 516; field 
organization, 5, 105. 

COMMUNICATION, the use of the French 
language, 1, 69, 73; effective performance 
in the Public Service, 1, 281-284, 387; 
means of information, 1, 282; grievance 
procedures, 1, 283; administrative, 2, 218, 
227; objectives, 2, 221; improved tech- 
nology, 2, 222; service and economy, 2, 
223; needs of national development, 2, 
225; existing control procedures, 2, 225; 
telephones, 2, 227; telegraph and teletype, 
2, 229; Administrative Telecommunications 
Agency recommended, 2, 232; special com- 
munications, 2, 233-250; statistical infor- 
mation in, 3, 37; development of mass, 
3, 62; conduct of foreign relations, 4, 105; 
staffing the foreign service, 4, 105; External 
Affairs Department, 4, 122; telex network, 
4, 122; co-ordination in the North, 4, 175. 

COMMUNITY HEALTH SERVICES, medical care 
and hospitalization of special groups, 3, 
1872 

COMMUNITY HOSPITALS, Indians and Eskimos, 
3, 196. 


COMMUNITY PASTURES, agricultural services, 
355i 6: 

COMMUNITY WELFARE, Indian and Eskimo 
development, 4, 170. 

COMPANIES ACT, 5, 60, 61, 68, 69. 

COMPENSATION, external criteria for, 1, 289- 
292, 410; geographic differentials, 1, 290; 
internal criteria, 1, 292-294, 412; fixed or 


flexible pay ranges, 1, 293; wage and salary 
level comparisons policy, 1, 392; employee 
benefits, 1, 396; pension plan, 1, 397; his- 
tory of, 1, 408; Civil Service Act, 1, 410; 
classification system, 1, 412-417; remunera- 
tion system, 1, 418-421; wage determina- 
tions) 1442 

COMPETITION, laboratory services, 3, 373. 

COMPETITIONS, by the departments, 1, 270. 

COMPOSITE DEPARTMENTS, 5, 55. 

COMPTROLLER BRANCH, Post Office, 3, 337. 

COMPTROLLER OF THE TREASURY, task of, 1, 
43; central accounting needs met by, 1, 
65; functions, 1, 105, 135; financial state- 
ments, 1, 110; reports, 1, 113; proposed 
changes in title and duties, 1, 121; author- 
ity, 1, 134; organization, 1, 135; duties and 
responsibilities of offices, 1, 135, 136; staff 
salary and number, 1, 137; verification of 
expenditures, 1, 159; cheques issued, 1, 
161; accounts kept by, 1, 171; central 
accounting, 1, 173; responsible for Re- 
ceiver General balances, 1, 214; Cash 
Management Division, 1, 214; Cheque 
Adjustment Division, 1, 215; Audit Serv- 
ices Division, 1, 224, 229; employment for 
women, 1, 315; assessment of manpower, 
1, 350; systems management, 1, 505; cen- 
tral advisory services, 1, 511; quality con- 
trol, 1, 615; control and review of travel 
expense claims, 2, 166; audit of advertis- 
ing accounts, 2, 281; personally answer- 
able, 3, 48; co-ordination of operations, 
5, 90; divested of various controlling 
powers, 5, 102. 

COMPUTERS, electronic, 1, 45; equipment, 1, 
585; need of control, 1, 591; charges for 
time, 1, 597; scientific computation, 1, 598. 

CONFEDERATION, machinery of government 
at the time of, 5, 77. 


CONSOLIDATED REVENUE AND AUDIT ACT, 1, 
12750128, 


CONSOLIDATED REVENUE FUND, modes of serv- 
ice for the public, 3, 122; financing of 
services, 3, 266. 

CONSOLIDATION, of a supporting service, 2, 14; 
of government traffic, 2, 158; of operation 
of watercraft, 2, 194; of ministerial duties, 
5, 46. 
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CONSTRUCTION, civil departments and agencies, 
2, 41-53; outside Canada, 2, 44; planning 
and construction organizations, 2, 45; pro- 
fessional and technical skills, 2, 46; De- 
partment of Public Works responsible, 2, 
47, 48; construction programming, 2, 48; 
contracting, 2, 49; low bidders, 2, 50; prime 
contractors, 2, 51; public competition, 2, 
51; promotion of good housing design, 3, 
65; news about government contracts, 3, 
69; co-ordination of federal activities in 
the North, 4, 176; consolidation of related 
duties, 5, 48. 

CONSULTATION, 
Hon. 3, 125. 

CONSUMERS EDUCATION, 3, 65. 

CONTINGENT LIABILITIES, 1, 211. 

CONTRACTING, to buy rather than to make, 
1, 46; selection of contractors, 2, 51; 
federal-provincial co-operation, 3, 125. 

CONTRACTS, general, 1, 154-156; approval by 
Treasury Board, 1, 154; division of au- 
thority, 1, 154; greater authority to de- 
partments, 1, 155; patronage, 1, 155; de- 
partmental approval, 1, 156; legal 
assistance in drafting, 2, 386. 

CONTROL AGENCIES, mistrust of departmental 
competence and integrity, 1, 44; personnel 
management, 1, 354. 

CONTROL OF MANPOWER EXPENDITURES, 1, 
BODO 50. 

CONTROL PROCEDURES, 
services, 2;.225. 

CONTROL RECORDING, 
603. 

CO-OPERATIVES, Indian and Eskimo develop- 
ment, 4, 171. 

CO-ORDINATION, Of manpower data, 1, 352; 
of public information services, 3, 110-114; 
of federal activities in the North, 4, 174; 
of scientific research and development, 4, 
215; of scientific research, 5, 40; of minis- 
terial responsibilities, 5, 44. 

CORPORATE AGENCIES, lending programmes, 3, 
267. 

CORPORATE POLICY, Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, 4, 36. 

CORPORATION, a definition, 5, 69. 

CORPORATION INCOME TAX RETURN, 
standard of the T2 form, 3, 48. 


federal-provincial co-opera- 


telecommunications 


office equipment, 1, 


high 


CORRESPONDENCE, Civil Service Commission, 
1, 490, 519; management of public records, 
1, 490; bilingualism, 1, 491; management 
services, 1, 508; United States Govern- 
ment, 1, 519; Management Analysis Di- 
vision, 1, 519; quality, 1, 520; form and 
guide letters, 1, 521; hand-drafted letters, 
1, 521; stenographic and _ transcribing 
pools, 1, 527; equipment, 1, 527; recom- 
mendations, 1, 528; translation of, 3, 
103. 

costs, allocation of, 1, 176-180; of common 
services voted by Parliament, 1, 176; of 
transportation, 2, 151; of freight, express 
and cartage, 2, 158; charges by Printing 
Bureau, 2, 289; costing procedure, Printing 
Bureau, 2, 294; secondary activities, 2, 323; 
of operating public services, 3, 122, 379; 
of northern schools, 3, 161; of health pro- 
grammes, 3, 186; of sales of annuities, 3, 
286; of pension plans for public servants, 
3, 290; cost-service relationship at Post 
Office wickets, 3, 346; of air services; 3, 
369; in government and business, 5, 28; 
data inadequately based, 5, 78. 

COST-SHARING PROGRAMMES, federal-provin- 
cial joint and allied services, 3, 126. 

COURT MARTIAL APPEAL COURT, 2, 391. 

COURTS OF RECORD, patterns of organization, 
Seite 

COWLES COMMISSION, U.S.A., 3, 34. 

CRIMINAL CODE, Offences under federal stat- 
utes, 2, 371; passport operations, 4, 129. 

CRIMINAL LAW, administration, 2, 370. 

CRIMINAL PROCEEDINGS, division of responsi- 
bility in prosecutions, 2, 370. 

CRITERIA, administrative, 5, 24. 

CROWN ASSETS DISPOSAL CORPORATION, fur- 
niture, 1, 607; disposal of lands, 2, 31, 36; 
exceptions to departmental purchasing, 2, 
90; recommendations, 2, 142; service work- 
shops, 2, 356; patterns of organization, 5, 
57; specific proposals for re-organization, 
SOT eae 

CROWN CORPORATIONS, number of, 1, 19; funds 
held, 1, 5 ; banking accounts with 
chartered banks, 1, 216; banking arrange- 
ments, 1, 216; inconsistency of, 1, 217; in- 
vestment of surplus funds, 1, 217, 219; re- 
mittance of earnings, 1, 219; government 
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employment, labour force and population, 
1, 307; government expenditures, 1, 307; 
departmental agency, proprietary and 
“others”, 1, 312; age distribution, 1, 342; 
war veterans in the public service, 1, 346; 
structure of, 1, 354; real property opera- 
tions, 2, 26, 35; procurement of printing, 
2, 279; lending, guaranteeing and insuring 
activities, 3, 263; patterns of organization, 
5, 68-72. 

GROWN (THE), the executive function, 5, 31. 

CRYPTOGRAPHIC DEVICES, 2, 246. 

CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT, 
public, 3, 120. 

CULTURAL PROGRAMMES, sales organization, 
4, 46. 

CULTURAL RELATIONS, Information Division 
of External Affairs, 3, 79. 

CURRENCY, FOREIGN, held in Bank of Canada, 
Lele: 

CURRICULA, National Defence schools, 3, 157; 
northern schools, 3, 160. 


services for the 


_ CUSTOMS ACT, systems management, 1, 504. 


CUSTOMS AND EXCISE, Excise Tax Audit 
Branch, 1, 223; forms, 1, 532, 533; work 
study, 1, 611; quality control, 1, 615. 


CUSTOMS DEPARTMENT, serving the public, 1, 
391. 


CUSTOMS TARIFF, 
504. 


CYPHER EQUIPMENT, 2, 222, 246. 


systems management, I, 


D 


DATA PROCESSING, new techniques, 1, 45; 
paperwork and systems management, 1, 
496-499, 584-599; quality control, 1, 615; 
regional centres, 5, 90. 

“DAY-LATE LETTER”, measure of postal serv- 
ice, 3, 347. 

DEATH BENEFIT, supplementary, 1, 400. 

DEBT MANAGEMENT, responsibility for man- 
agement, 1, 219; adequate statistical data 
required, 3, 36. 

DECENTRALIZATION, in Canadian civil defence, 
1, 251; in U.S. Civil Service Commission, 
1, 365; of statistical services, 3, 39; in 
CBC organization, 4, 39. 

DEEP RIVER, residential accommodation, 2, 
344, 


DEFENCE CONSTRUCTION (1951) LIMITED, 
transfer of personnel and functions sug- 
gested, 2, 63; procurement and materials 
management for defence, 2, 117; patterns 
of organization, 5, 56, 57; specific proposals 
for re-organization, 5, 107. 

DEFENCE ESTABLISHMENT, collective basis of 
defence, 4, 67. 


DEFENCE EXPENDITURES, Department of Na- 
tional Defence, 4, 61. 


DEFENCE INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH PROGRAMME, 
Pool La 


DEFENCE PROCUREMENT, role of the Depart- 
ment of National Defence, 2, 120-122; 
Department of Defence Production pro- 
cedures, 2, 124; relations with suppliers, 2, 
125; appraisal of Department of Defence 
Production, 2, 131. 

DEFENCE PRODUCTION ACT, financial manage- 
ment, 1, 154; procurement and materials 
management for defence, 2, 116; nature 
of defence procurement, 2, 117; purchase 
of communications equipment, 2, 225; 
patterns of organization, 5, 68. 


DEFENCE PRODUCTION, DEPARTMENT OF, ac- 
counting system, 1, 172; revolving fund, 
1, 221; stenographic and transcribing pools, 
1, 528; contracting for construction, 2, 49; 
exceptions to departmental purchasing, 2, 
90; defence procurement, 2, 120; appraisal 
of functions, 2, 131; department_renamed, 
2, 141; operation of vehic es, 2, 168; com- 
munications center, 2, 229; information 
services under Deputy Minister, 3, 84; 
press relations at headquarters, 3, 85; 
scientific activity, 4, 196; defence research, 
4, 200, 207, 209; defence research and 
development, 4, 262; promotion of foreign 
trade, 5, 41; problems of co-ordination, 5, 
45; patterns of organization, 5, 57; dis- 
persion of operations, 5, 80; specific pro- 
posals for re-organization, 5, 106, 107, 108, 
Pi2Z7 216. 

DEFENCE PURCHASING, Department of Na- 
tional Defence, 4, 62. 


DEFENCE RESEARCH, growth of government 
scientific activity, 4, 195, 196; scientific re- 
search and development, 4, 204; the 
several agencies, 4, 206; the role of Cana- 
dian industry, 4, 207; organization of co- 
ordination, 4, 209. 
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DEFENCE RESEARCH BOARD, exempt groups, 1, 
313; directives, 1, 536; nature of defence 
procurement, 2, 118; scientific information 
service, 3, 65; research grants, 3, 144; 
medical research, 3, 235; growth of gov- 
ernment scientific activity, 4, 195; defence 
research, 4, 200, 206, 209, 254; research 
and development programmes, 4, 255. 


DELEGATION, of financial control, 1, 162; 
federal-provincial joint and allied services, 
3, 125; new patterns of organization, 5, 
24; in government and business, 5, 28; of 
ministerial authority, 5, 51, 52; in 1912, 
yaa) eras 

DEPARTMENTAL ACCOUNTS, financial manage- 
mento 1.175. 


DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION, elements of 
common task set out, 1, 49. 


DEPARTMENTAL ARCHIVES, and historical sec- 
tions, 1, 580, 583. 

DEPARTMENTAL AUTHORITY, Salary administra- 
tion, 1, 295. 

DEPARTMENTAL CONTROL, forms, 1, 532. 

DEPARTMENTAL CORPORATIONS, 5, 70. 


DEPARTMENTAL MANAGEMENT, restrictions, 1, 
107; Administrative Improvement Divi- 
sion, 1, 513; Treasury Board assistance, 
Bes 137514. 


DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATION, computer con- 
trol, 1, 590. 

DEPARTMENTAL PROGRAMMES, financing of 
services for the public, 3, 266. 


DEPARTMENTAL PURCHASING, exceptions to, 2, 
90. 


DEPARTMENTAL REPORTS, vary widely in form 
and content, 3, 93. 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS ACT, 4, 
102. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE ACT, 2, 370. 


DEPARTMENT OF NORTHERN AFFAIRS’ AND 
NATIONAL RESOURCES ACT, Indian and 
Eskimo development, 4, 168. 


DEPARTMENTS, see under individual titles; 
total payroll, 1, 20; responsibility for esti- 
mates, 1, 138; financial management, 1, 
138; accounts kept by, 1, 171-172; rela- 
tions with field personnel, 1, 270; employ- 
ment growth, 1, 306; research activities, 4, 
200-205, 281, 284, 285, 287, 288; special- 
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ized internal services, 5, 41; tentative 
classification, 5, 41; basic relationships, 5, 
50; patterns of organization, 5, 50, 54-58; 
corporate identity, 5, 68. 

DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES, number of, 1, 
19; structure of, 1, 354; personnel func- 
tion, 1, 362; co-ordination abroad, 4, 135. 

DEPRECIATION, transportation, 2, 152. 

DEPUTY MINISTERS, trained specialists, 1, 274; 
personnel divisions, 1, 364; Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Information Abroad, 
3, 74; departmental relations with Parlia- 
ment, 3, 83; Department of National De- 
fence, 4, 74; effective checks on perform- 
ances S207 6. 


DEPUTY POSTMASTER GENERAL, 3, 337. 


DESK OFFICERS, Department 
Affairs, 4, 109, 112. 


DEVELOPMENT ENGINEERING BRANCH, Depart- 
ment of Public Works, 2, 42. 


DEVOTION, of public servants, 5, 30. 


DIAGNOSIS COSTS, hospital programmes, 3, 
216. 

DIEFENBAKER, JOHN, RIGHT HON., compensa- 
tion policy, 1, 409. 

DIPLOMACY, French and English languages, 
4, 108; foreign operations, 4, 113. 

DIRECT DISTANCE DIALLING, 2, 229. 

DIRECTION, machinery of ministerial, 5, 34. 

DIRECTOR AND SUPERINTENDENT OF PRINTING, 
2521822297, 306.407. 

DIRECTORATE OF INTERSERVICE DEVELOPMENT, 
recommendations, 2, 142. 

DIRECTORATE OF NAVAL EDUCATION, military 
education, 3, 164, 170. 

DIRECTORATE OF PUBLIC INFORMATION, 1939, 
S110: 


of External 


DISCOUNTS, purchasing and supplies, 2, 92; | 


to commercial booksellers, 2, 301. 
DISCRIMINATION, against women, 1, 379. 


DISMISSAL, division of responsibility, 1, 277. — 


DISPERSION, Of federal operations, 5, 79-83. 


DISTILLERS ASSOCIATION, system of auditing | 


submitted to the government, 1, 228. 
DISTRICT POST OFFICES, 3, 341. 
DOCKYARDS, 2, 354. 


DOCUMENTS, publication and circulation in ~ 


French, 1, 75. 
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DOMESTIC INFORMATION, by Liaison Services 
Section of External Affairs, 3, 78; com- 
munications with the Ottawa press corps, 
S31; 

DOMICILIARY CARE, war veterans, 3, 194. 

DOMINION ARCHIVIST, records disposition, 1, 
494; management services, 1, 509; Na- 
tional Library, libraries, 1, 560; records, 
aee57 2; 

DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS, employ- 
ment for women, 1, 315; published statis- 
tics, 1, 350; automatic data processing, 1, 
496; systems management, 1, 505; forms, 
1, 532; electronic data, 1, 585; publica- 
tions, 2, 288; a central statistical agency, 
3, 22; professional statisticians, 3, 22; rela- 
tions with respondents and with the public, 
3, 23; publications of descriptive data, 
3, 28; more subject-specialists suggested, 
3, 38; enviable reputation, 3, 41; early 
statistical activities, 3, 41; terms of ref- 
erence, 3, 42; inadequate centralization, 3, 
44; current defects, 3, 45; shortage of 
professional statisticians, 3, 46; relations 
with the public, 3, 46; a statutory obliga- 
tion to publish, 3, 63; information services 
centralized, 3, 88; promotional function, 
3, 89; French publications delayed by 
translation, 3, 108; adjustment of ministe- 
rial burdens, 5, 43; patterns of organiza- 
tion, 5, 57; specific proposals for re-or- 
ganization, 5, 119, 120. 

DOMINION COUNCIL OF HEALTH, federal-pro- 
vincial joint and allied services, 3, 125; 
hospital programmes, 3, 215. 

DOMINION LIGHTHOUSE DEPOT, 2, 328. 


DOMINION STATISTICIAN, Status, duties, inde- 
pendence and powers of, 3, 23, 43, 45. 

DREDGING, 2, 332. 

DRY DOCKS, services to business and industry, 
B73 15. 

DUPLEX DEPARTMENTS, 5, 55. 

DUPLICATING UNITS, 1, 601. 

DUPLICATION, Of health services, 3, 181; of 
hospital programmes, 3, 216; of adminis- 
trative services abroad, 4, 138; regroup- 
ing of tasks, 5, 46; of payroll audits, 5, 
89. 

DWELLINGS, leasing to individuals and busi- 
ness enterprises, 2, 32. 


E 


ECONOMIC ANALYSIS, no specific policy, 3, 
22; economic research 3, 24; economic 
intelligence, 3, 25; specific investigations, 3, 
26; the working environment, 3, 26; royal 
commissions, 3, 28; publication of research 
papers, 3, 29; co-ordination of activities, 
3, 29; recommendation, 3, 32; research 
outside the public service, 3, 33. 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL LIFE, role of federal 
services, 3, 124. 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, services for the 
public, 3, 120; of Indians and Eskimos, 
4, 167, 171. 

ECONOMIC WELFARE, Of Indians and Eskimos, 
4, 170. 

ECONOMIES, in purchases and supplies, 2, 
79; in freight, express and cartage, 2, 156; 
in telecommunications, 2, 224; in ad- 
ministration of services for the public, 3, 
119. 

ECONOMISTS, number employed and cost of 
services, 3, 21. 

ECONOMY ACT, UNITED STATES, routine trans- 
fer methods, 2, 96. 

EDITORIAL CONTROL, paperwork procedures, 
4.123. 

EDITORS, in External Affairs 
Services Section, 3, 80. 

EDUCATIONAL LEAVE, provisions, 1, 399. 

EDUCATION SERVICES, adequate statistical data 
required, 3, 36; costs of federal schools 
for children, 3, 150; integration of Indian 
schools, 3, 153; transfer of northern school 
system, 3, 163; co-ordinated curicula, 3, 
163; revised adult education programme, 
3, 163; Canadian Service Colleges, 3, 167; 
expert civilian-military committee, 3, 169; 
university degrees for officers, 3, 169; 
Directorate of Naval Education be 
abolished, 3, 171; Indian and Eskimo 
development, 4, 167. 

ELDORADO AVIATION LIMITED, operation of 
aircraft, 2, 198, 350; non-departmental 
organizations, 5, 59, 60. 

ELDORADO MINING AND REFINING LIMITED, 
current employment, 1, 308; special corpo- 
rate activities, 2, 350; research agencies, 4, 
211, 215; non-departmental organizations, 
5, 59, 60. 


Information 
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ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT, mailing and _ filing, 
1, 492; management services, 1, 508; for 
processing statistical information, 3, 35; 
decentralization of statistical services, 3, 
39. 


EMERGENCY HEALTH SERVICES DIVISION, health 
programmes, 3, 185. 

EMERGENCY NATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
ORGANIZATION, 2, 253. 

EMPIRE BUILDING, 2, 320. 

EMPLOYEE BENEFITS, uniform plans, 1, 291; 
compensation, 1, 396; insurance provisions, 
1, 400; overtime compensation, 1, 401; 
Public Service Superannuation Act, 1, 401; 
working conditions, 1, 401-403; paid rest 
periods, 1, 402; workmen’s compensation, 
1, 402; unemployment insurance, 1, 402; 
agencies exempted, 1, 403; senior officials, 
1, 403; prevailing rate employees, 1, 404. 

EMPLOYEE COMMUNICATIONS, 1, 282, 387, 

388. 


EMPLOYEE EVALUATION, promotions and trans- 
TeTSph wou. 


EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION BRANCH, oOccupa- 
tional disablements, 1, 380. 

EMPLOYEES VEHICLES, OFFICIAL USE OF, 
ownership or hire, 2, 173. 

EMPLOYMENT, historical growth, 1, 305-307; 
current, 1, 307, 308; outside Ottawa, 1, 
328; commercial and industrial activities 
in government, 2, 317; military employ- 
ment in secondary activities, 2, 353. 

ENGINEERING, Operation of television broad- 
casting, 4, 33; television services, 4, 45. 

ENGINEERING AND DEVELOPMENT BRANCH, 
Post Office, 3, 337. 


ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH, promotion’ of 
public health, 3, 209. 
EQUIPMENT, automatic data processing, 1, 


496, 592, 596; office, 1, 600-608; determina- 
tion of requirements, 1, 602; 
Office Equipment. 


see also 


ESKIMO AFFAIRS, administration of the terri- 
tories, 4, 163. 

ESKIMOS, education services, 3, 144; health 
programmes, 3, 182; the North, 4, 153; 
development of, 4, 167. 


ESTABLISHMENTS, estimates, 1, 145; review, 
1, 257; control of manpower expenditures, 
1, 359; overstaffing, 1, 359; history card, 
12261; 


ESTIMATES, planning, 1, 96, 97, 146, 149, 359; 
review, 1, 97, 99 147; tabled, 1, 98; form of, 
1, 99, 184; recommendation for reviewing, 
1, 100; forms defects, 1, 116; form recom- 
mendation, 1, 117; submitted to Parliament, 
1, 128; parliamentary responsibilities, 1, 
129, 130; authorized, 1, 144; responsibility 
for preparing, 1, 144; list of staff positions, 
1, 145; form of submission, 1, 146; staff 
requirements, 1, 146; Treasury Board staff 
co-operation for reviewing, 1, 147; control 
of manpower expenditures, 1, 356-358; 
government hospital management, 3, 239; 
activities previously authorized, 3, 362. 


ESTIMATES (MAIN), general, 1, 141-149; major 
sections of, 1, 185; changes in 1962-63, I, 
185; funds to be voted, 1, 185; form of, 1, 
186; proposed changes, 1, 186; Vote Sec- 
tion, definition, 1, 187; wording and form, 
1, 187, 195, 196-204; use for legislative 
purposes, 1, 187; number of votes to be 
reduced, 1, 187; details of Services Section, 
value of, 1, 196; allocation of interdepart- 
mental costs, 1, 205; conclusion on present 
form, 1, 206. 


EUROPE, short-wave programmes to selected 
areas. 3, 79: 


EXAMINATIONS, Selection of civil servants, 1, 
367, 368. 


EXCHANGE FUND ACCOUNT, 1, 213, 214. 


EXCHEQUER COURT, legislation relating to tax 
collection, 1, 112; negotiated settlements, 
Pp Aaeis 


EXCISE DUTY, auditing of, 1, 227. 


EXCISE TAX AUDIT BRANCH, external auditing, 
| Pewee, ® 


EXCISE TAX AUDITORS, programme (1944), 1, 
2 


EXECUTIVE BRANCH, political accountability of 
Nim ae i ek 


EXECUTIVE FUNCTION, 5, 31. 

EXEMPT EMPLOYEES, not subject to the pro- 
visions of the Civil Service Act, 1, 311. 
EXHIBITIONS, Canadian Government Exhibi- 

tion Commission, 3, 77. 
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EXPENDITURE CONTROL, financial manage- 
ment, 1, 102-107; departmental planning, 1, 
102; restrictions, 1, 102, 103; departmental 
management, 1, 103, 106; Treasury Board 
regulations, 1, 103; contracts, 1, 104; rec- 
ommendations, 1, 105, 106, 107; the ex- 
penciuneneprocess,. &; (141, 1142; 143: 
increased delegation of authority suggested, 
bet iG2. 

EXPENDITURES, Classification, 1, 99; long-term 
planning, 1, 101; recommendation, 1, 102; 
standard objects of, 1, 149; verification 
and approval, 1, 158; pre-auditing, 1, 158; 
post-auditing, 1, 159; verification by the 
Comptroller of the Treasury, 1, 159; legal- 
ity of, 1, 159; duplication of verification, 1, 
159; regulations, 1, 160; verification pro- 
cedures, 1, 161; delegation of authority 
increased, 1, 162; verification procedures 
differ from industry, 1, 162; Auditor 
General review of departmental audit sys- 
tems, 1, 162; education services, 3, 141; 
medical research, 3, 234; hospital manage- 
ment, 3, 240; scientific research, 4, 196, 
198, 199. 


EXPERIENCE, in the concept of organization, 
FO, 

EXPERIMENTAL FARMS, engaged in local in- 
formation activities, 3, 90. 


EXPORT CREDITS INSURANCE CORPORATION, 
lending, guaranteeing and insuring activ- 
ities, 3, 254; investment of reserves, 3, 
276; non-departmental organizations, 5, 
60, 63, 65, 66. 

EXPROPRIATION, forced possession by the 
Crown and out-of-court settlements, 2, 29. 

EXPROPRIATION ACT, 2, 34. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF, special 
study of operations, 1, 22; ten-fold growth 
of, 1, 39; management reporting, 1, 183; 
incoming mail, 1, 541; outgoing mail, 1, 
546; files, 1, 551; historical sections and 
archives, 1, 581; real property operations, 
Zz, 26, 28; foreign sites acquired, 2, 29: 
construction activities, 2, 44; travel and 
removal, 2, 164, 165; movement of house- 
hold effects, 2, 166; communications oper- 
ators, 2, 219; external communications, 2, 
245; system efficiently operated, 2, 246; 


professional economists, 3, 22; information 
services abroad, 3, 73; participation in 
exhibitions, 3, 77, 78; domestic informa- 
tion, 3, 78; organization of Information 
Services, September 1962, 3, 78; Inter- 
national Broadcasting Service, 3, 79; 
monthly bulletin, 3, 80; personal services, 
3, 375; foreign service, 4, 101; remunera- 
tion, 4, 108; foreign operations, 4, 113; 
administrative and supporting services, 4, 
119; passport operations, 4, 129; External 
Aid Office, 4, 130; co-ordination abroad, 
4, 135; size of staff, 5, 41; historic offices 
of government, 5, 41; problems of co- 
ordination, 5, 45; specific proposals for 
reorganization, 5, 108, 109, 113. 

EXTERNAL AID OFFICE, Department of Ex- 
ternal Affairs, 4, 130. 

EXTERNAL AUDITING, definition, 1, 223; depart- 
ments responsible for, 1, 223, 224; training 
programmes, 1, 224; instructions manuals, 
1, 224; quality of auditors, 1, 225; tech- 
niques, 1, 225; interdepartmental com- 
mittee, 1, 225; combination of audit groups, 
1, 226; of excise duties, 1, 227; bonded 
warehouses, 1, 228; payment of customs 
duties, 1, 228. 

EXTERNAL SUPPLIERS, how to supervise, 2, 
320: 


F 


FACSIMILE, for pictorial transmission, 2, 218; 
of weather maps, 2, 234. 

FAMILY ALLOWANCES, management of, 1, 505, 
506; 622. 


FARM CREDIT CORPORATION, banking arrange- 
ment, 1, 217; lending, guaranteeing and 
insuring activities, 3, 254, 267; non-depart- 
mental organizations, 5, 60, 63, 65, 66; 
specific proposals for re-organization, 5, 
119, 120. 

FARQUHARSON COMMITTEE, medical research, 
3,236) 

FEDERAL PROPERTY, estimated worth, 2, 25, 
26; maintenance, 2, 27; accounting, 2, 27; 
rentals unduly low, 2, 33; recommenda- 
{IONS Go ko. 

FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL RELATIONS, co-ordination 
of information activities, 3, 112; consulta- 
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tion and delegation in the education and 
welfare fields, 3, 124, 125, 129, 130, 144; 
administration of the Territories, 4, 165; 
use of provincial machinery, 5, 89. 

FEES AND TOLLS, for patents, 3, 372; for 
trees supplied for shelter belts, 3, 376; 
determination of charges to the public, 3, 
380. 

FELLOWSHIPS, to universities 
research bodies, 4, 229. 

FERRIES ACT, 5, 36. 

FIELD OFFICES, nation-wide standards, 1, 27; 
teletype service, 2, 230, 232; dispersion of 
operations, 5, 80; co-ordination of opera- 
tions, 5, 87-91. 

FILES, management of public records, 1, 491; 
electrical equipment, 1, 492; filing systems, 
1, 508, 552, 553; filing personnel, 1, 553, 
554; record disposal, 1, 554, 555; Depart- 
ment of External Affairs, 4, 124. 

FILM PRODUCTION, 2, 346; see also Television 
and Film. 

FILM SERVICES, to business and industry, 3, 
97, 374. 

FINANCE, DEPARTMENT OF, responsible for 
money management, 1, 113; Standing 
Committee on Public Accounts, 1, 177; 
Taxation Division, 1, 215; systems manage- 
ment, 1, 506; outgoing mail, 1, 546; pro- 
fessional economists, 3, 22; studies of the 
economy, 3, 23; general economic intel- 
ligence, 3, 25; research stunted by lack of 
staff, 3, 27; publication of research papers, 
3, 28; formulation of a comprehensive 
economic policy, 3, 32, 33; appointment 
of outside economists, 3, 34; need for 
systematic review, 3, 130; lending, guar- 
anteeing and insuring activities, 3, 252; 
direct departmental operation, 3, 265; re- 
serves for losses, 3, 273; central policy and 
co-ordination, 3, 279; home improvement 
loans, 3, 285; pension plans for public 
servants, 3, 292; historic offices of govern- 
ment, 5, 41; problems of co-ordination, 
5, 45; managerial responsibilities, 5, 53; 
specific proposals for re-organization, 5, 
t107.120: 

FINANCE, MINISTER OF, and the Treasury 
Board, 1, 53, 54; CBC budgets, 4, 24. 
FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION, banking arrange- 

ments of Crown corporations, 1, 216; of 


and other 


the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 4, 
47. 

FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION ACT, financial 
aspects of management, 1, 103, 128, 214; 
disposition of surplus funds of certain 
corporations, 1, 219; classification of em- 
ployees in Crown corporations, 1, 312; 
involvement of Treasury Board with forms, 
1, 530; control of disbursements, 1, 616; 
purchasing and supply, 2, 77; regulation 
of purchasing, 2, 82; materials manage- 
ment, 2, 99; patterns of organization, 5, 
64, 70. 

FINANCIAL BRANCH, Post Office, 3, 337. 

FINANCIAL CONTROL, use of, 1, 95; general 
organization, 1, 127-140; origins, 1, 127; 
in United States, 1, 139; in United King- 
dom, 1, 139; in the Department of Natio- 
nal Defence, 4, 63. 

FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, planning, 1, 100, 
101, 102; expenditure control, 1, 105, 106, 
107; accounting, 1, 108, 109, 110; other 
controls, 1, 110, 111; revenue and cash 
management, 1, 112, 113; conclusions and 
recommendations, 1, 120-123; agencies not 
included, 1, 122; central advisory services, 
T7510: 

FINANCIAL REPORTS, current practices in in- 
dustry, 1, 180; recommendations, 1, 183. 

FINANCING OF SERVICES, federal hospitals, 3, 
239; lending, guaranteeing and insuring 
activities, 3, 251, 266; charges for services 
rendered to an individual or business, 3, 
a13: 

FIRST CLASS MATTER (MAIL), definition and 
speed of delivery, 3, 312; profits, 3, 326. 
FISCAL ACCOUNTING DIVISION, Comptroller of 

the Treasury, 1, 171. 

FISCAL AGREEMENTS, scientific research and 
development, 4, 201; research activities, 4, 
241. 

FISHERIES, DEPARTMENT OF, ships’ officers and 
crews, 1, 312; operation of watercraft, 2, 
182; ownership or charter, 2, 185; patrol 
vessels, 2, 187; departmental investigators, 
2, 371; professional economists, 3, 22; 
information services, 3, 65; promoting fish 
consumption, 3, 111; lending, guaranteeing 
and insuring activities, 3, 253; problems 
of co-ordination, 5, 45; specific proposals 
for re-organization, 5, 110, 111, 118. 
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FISHERIES RESEARCH BOARD, exempt groups, 
1, 313; operation of watercraft, 2, 183; 
ownership or charter, 2, 185; promotional 
activities integrated, 3, 88; field information 
services organized, 3, 90; French editions 
delayed by translation, 3, 107; scientific re- 
search and development, 4, 201. 

5Bx, translation, 3, 107. 

FLEXIBILITY, of departmental organization, 
5, 54. 

FOOD AND DRUG DIRECTORATE, health pro- 
grammes, 3, 183; preventive programmes, 
34224: 

FOOD SERVICES, the “make or buy” problem, 
2, 342, 343. 

FOOD SURVEYS, 3, 213. 

“FORCES-IN-BEING” CONCEPT, 
problem, 4, 67. 

FOREIGN OPERATIONS, Department of External 
Affairs, 4, 113; heads of posts, 4, 114; 
problems of missions, 4, 114; personnel 
problems, 4, 115. 

FOREIGN SERVICE, Department of External 
Affairs, 4, 101; staffing problems, 4, 106, 
121, 136. 

FOREIGN TRADE, government periodical, 2, 
288; 3, 76. 

FOREIGN TRADE SERVICE, 3, 76. 


FORESTRY, DEPARTMENT OF, information serv- 
ices, 3, 65; scientific research and devel- 
opment, 4, 202; research activities, 4, 243; 
problems of co-ordination, 5, 45. 

FORMS, number of, 1, 20; bilingual, 1, 70, 
487; management of public records, 1, 
486, 488; management services, 1, 508; 
definitions, 1, 529; Institute of Continuous 
Forms Manufacturers, 1, 530; central con- 
trol, 1, 530; forms control programmes, 1, 
530; forms control officers, 1, 530; forms 
committee, 1, 531; Office of the Business 
Forms Co-ordinator, 1, 531, 532; customs 
and excise, 1, 532; departmental control, 1, 
532; Administrative Improvement Division, 
1, 534; conclusions and recommendations, 
1, 534; responsibility for procurement, 2, 
307. 

FORT SLOCUM, N.Y., U. S. Army information 
courses, 3, 100. 

FOURTH CLASS MATTER (MAIL), definition and 
mode of transportation, 3, 314. 


organizational 


FOWLER COMMISSION, broadcasting in Can- 
ada, 4, 23; financing the CBC, 4, 28; 
organizational pattern of the CBC, 4, 33; 
policy group recommendation, 4, 34; single 
executive over broadcasting function, 4, 
38; financial administration, 4, 47. 

FRANCE, Commissariat général du Plan, 3, 
303 si: 

FREIGHT, EXPRESS AND CARTAGE, direct pur- 
chases of service, 2, 154; existing arrange- 
ments, 2, 155; commercial traffic manage- 
ment, 2, 155; traffic management in the 
Federal Government, 2, 157; transporta- 
tion and supply, 2, 160; review of charges, 
Zen G.: 

FRENCH-SPEAKING CANADIANS, in key positions, 
1, 69, 72; working conditions 1, 73; re- 
cruiting, 1, 73, 75; in the public service, 1, 
348; in the foreign service, 4, 107. 

FRUSTRATION, in the public service, 3, 27, 68. 

FURLOUGH LEAVE, provisions, 1, 398. 


FURNITURE, and office equipment, 1, 499, 605, 
606. 


G 
GANDER AIRPORT, 1, 214. 
GATINEAU PARK, maintenance of, 2, 335. 


GENERALIST-ROTATIONAL SYSTEM, Staffing the 
foreign service, 4, 105. 

GEOGRAPHICAL BRANCH, research activities, 4, 
244, 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY BRANCH, use Of vehicles, 
BOLO: 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY LIBRARY, 1, 557. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEYS, growth of government 
scientific and research activity, 4, 194, 245. 


GEOPHYSICAL RESOURCES, MINISTER OF, 5, 49. 
GHANA, short-wave transmitters, 3, 79. 


GOODS AND SERVICES, expenditures on, 2, 317; 
“make” rather than “buy” basis for deci- 
sions, 2, 319; purchasing procedures, 2, 
S21: 

GOVERNMENT, range of activities, 1, 20; total 
work force, 1, 20; rapid growth of 1, 35; 
employment 1939-1960, chart, 1, 36; ex- 
penditures 1939-1961, chart, 1, 37; growing 
complexity of, 1, 38; proliferation of 
controls, 1, 41; mew resources and tech- 
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niques, 1, 44; growing expenditures, 1, 307; 
as a going concern, 5, 25, 26; and business, 
5, 27-29; size at the time of Confederation, 
5, 77; and the public, 5, 92. 

GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTS, form of, 2, 322. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS, 
enterprise, 2).3 19: 


role of private 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS REGULATIONS, 1, 154; 
2182: 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES COMPENSATION ACT, 
federal schools for children, 3, 150. 


GOVERNMENT MOTOR VEHICLE COMMITTEE, 
operation of vehicles, 2, 169, 177, 179. 


GOVERNMENT TELEPHONE SERVICE OFFICE, 2, 
227-250, 229. 


GOVERNMENT TRAVEL REGULATIONS, operation 
of vehicles, 2, 173. 


GOVERNOR GENERAL, the executive function, 
ot el eee oe 
GOVERNOR GENERAL WARRANTS, 1, 130. 


GOVERNOR IN COUNCIL, the executive function, 
6,32; 


GRAIN, inspection and weighing of, 1, 625, 
626. 
GRAIN ELEVATORS, marine services, 3, 367. 


GRANTS, modes of service, 3, 122; federal- 
provincial joint and allied services, 3, 126; 
health grants, 3, 128, 129; education serv- 
ices, 3, 141; promotion of public health, 
3, 183, 209; to universities and other re- 
search bodies, 4, 229. 

GREBER, 5, 26. 

GREEN BELT (OTTAWA), maintenance of, 2, 
335. 

GRENFELL ASSOCIATION, Indian and Eskimo 
development, 4, 171. 

GRENIER, R. J., M.A., 5, 97. 

GRIEVANCES, effective performance, 1, 388- 
390. 

GROUP INSURANCE, surgical-medical, 1, 400. 

GUARANTEE AND INSURANCE PROGRAMMES, 
financing of services, 3, 272; central policy 
and co-ordination, 3, 278, 279, 280. 


H 


HARBOURS, marine services, 3, 365; disper- 
sion of operations, 5, 82. 
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HARBOURS AND RIVERS BRANCH, Department 
of Public Works, 2, 42. 


HEADS OF POSTS, Department of External 
Affairs, 4, 114; co-ordination abroad, 4, 
Bik 


HEALTH AND WELFARE ACT, DEPARTMENT OF 
NATIONAL, promotion of public health, 3, 
208. 


HEALTH AND WELFARE, DEPARTMENT OF 
NATIONAL, exception to statistical central- 
ization, 3, 22; promotion of health and 
hygiene, 3, 65; health education pro- 
grammes, 3, 90; expenditures for films, 3, 
97; conditional grants, 3, 128; health pro- 
grammes, 3, 183; medical care and 
hospitalization of special groups, 3, 187, 
195, 197; promotion of public health, 3, 
208; medical rehabilitation programme, 3, 
212; preventive programmes, 3, 217; im- 
migration, 3, 220; consolidation of federal 
health services, 3, 226; reorganization of 
related services, 3, 227, 232; medical 
research, 3, 235; film monitoring, 3, 374. 

HEALTH, DOMINION COUNCIL OF, 3, 125, 215. 

HEALTH SERVICES, division of responsibilities, 
1, 280; health supervision, 1, 380-383; 
hospitals for war veterans, 3, 195; vet- 
erans be transferred to public hospitals, 3, 
195; veterans with major disabilities, 3, 
195; veterans be transferred to com- 
munity facilities, 3, 195; D.V.A. hospitals 
be converted into community hospitals, 3, 
195; transfer of Indian health care to 
community facilities, 3, 201; medical and 
dental care through private practice, 3, 
202; referral hospitals not be rebuilt, 3, 
202; hospital care of servicemen be trans- 
ferred to civilian hospitals, 3, 203; no 
building of new Service hospitals, 3, 203; 
expansion of sick quarters be prevented, 3, 
203; Part 5 of Canada Shipping Act be 
repealed, 3, 206; reporting for health 


grants be reviewed, 3, 209; Division of — 


Environmental Health, 3, 211; regulatory 
functions be left to provinces, 3, 211; 
medical rehabilitation be co-ordinated, 3, 
212; programme of Nutrition Division be 
re-examined, 3, 213; responsibilities be 
assigned to Maternal and Child Health 
Division, 3, 213; Hospital Design Divi- 
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sion be expanded or discontinued, 3, 214; 
committee of advisers in the Health Serv- 
ices Division, 3, 214; visual examination 
be discontinued, 3, 219; examination of 
immunization documents, 3, 219; tech- 
nicians to replace physicians and nurses, 
3, 219; nurse or technician to meet incom- 
ing aircrafts and ships, 3, 219; tests of 
prospective immigrants, 3, 224; “roster 
doctor” plan, 3, 224; Canadian physicians 
overseas, 3, 224; proper management con- 
trols, 3, 224; analysis and inspection, 3, 
225; health services be consolidated, 3, 
232; administration of the Territories, 4, 
164; Indian and Eskimo development, 4, 
167. 

HIGHWAYS, see Roads. 

HIGHWAY TRANSPORT SERVICES, mail, 3, 350. 

HISTORY OF THE War, translation, 3, 107. 

HODGETTS, PROF. J. E., PH. D., 5, 97. 


HOME IMPROVEMENT LOANS, lending, guar- 
anteeing and insuring activities, 3, 285. 
HOOVER COMMISSION, 1, 151, 175; 2, 14, 15. 
HOSPITAL INSURANCE, insurance provisions, 1, 

400. 

HOSPITAL INSURANCE AND DIAGNOSTIC SERVICES 
ACT, promotion of public health, 3, 183; 
medical care and hospitalization of special 
groups, 3, 187, 188. 

HOSPITALS, operation of, 3, 181, 182; for 
Indians and Eskimos, 3, 197; design of, 
3, 214; management of, 3, 238. 

HOURS OF WORK, working conditions 1, 401. 

HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS, movement and removal, 
2, 166. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, and the executive func- 
tion, 5, 32. 

HOUSING, adequate statistical data required, 
3, 36; Department of External Affairs, 4, 
125, 

HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY, 2, 247; 4, 159. 

HUMAN RESOURCES, management of, 1, 254- 
260; recruitment, 1, 264; strengthening of 
the senior administrative ranks, 5, 29; 
better use of, 5, 81. 

HUSBANDING, operation of watercraft, 2, 190. 

HYDRO-ELECTRIC PLANTS, services to business 
and industry, 3, 374. 

HYDROGRAPHY, 5, 49. 


I 

IGNORANCE OF THE LAW, 3, 68, 69. 

IMMIGRATION, adequate statistical data re- 
quired, 3, 36; canvassing for immigrants, 
3, 74; medical examination, 3, 219; pass- 
port operations, 4, 128. 

IMMIGRATION APPEAL BOARD, 
organization, 5, 73. 


patterns of 


IMMIGRATION BRANCH, serving the public, 1, 
391; form and guide letters, 1, 521; forms, 
| ese 


INCENTIVE PAY, Working conditions, 1, 402. 

INCOME TAX, early filing of returns encour- 
aged by publicity, 3, 66. 

INCOME TAX ACT, enforcement of tax collec- 
Lions. Ly ti. 


INCORPORATION OF COMPANIES, services to 
business and industry, 3, 371, 372. 


INDEXING, of administrative directives, 1, 538. 


INDIAN ACT, federal schools for children, 3, 
145; Indian and Eskimo development, 4, 
168. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS, administration of the terri- 
tories, 4, 163; southern Indians, 5, 47. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS BRANCH, construction activ- 
ities 1960-61, 2, 44; Indian and Eskimo 
development, 4, 168; organization, 4, 169; 
transfer studied, 5, 47. 

INDIAN AGENTS, administration of the Terri- 
tories, 4, 163. 


INDIAN AND FOREST RESERVES, 2, 31. 


INDIANS, the North, 4, 153; development of, 
4, 167. 


INDIANS AND ESKIMOS, education services, 3, 
144, 145, 150; health programmes, 3, 182; 
medical care and hospitalization of special 
groups, 3, 195; Indian health services, 3, 
196; Northern health services, 3, 196; 
community hospitals, 3, 196; general hos- 
pitals, 3, 197. 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BANK, lending, 
guaranteeing and insuring activities, 3, 254; 
lending programmes (corporate agencies), 
3, 267; changes in responsibilities, 3, 281, 
283; lending policy, 3, 282; non-depart- 
mental organizations, 5, 59, 60, 61; specific 
proposals for re-organization, 5, 120. 

INDUSTRIAL PROGRAMMES, Forestry Depart- 
ment, 4, 202. 
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INDUSTRY, research activities, 4, 230; govern- 
ment support of scientific research, 4, 291. 

INFORMATION, not usually drafted in French, 
1, 74; planning for an integrated flow, 1, 
587; see Public Information Services. 

INFORMATION ABROAD, INTERDEPARTMENTAL 
COMMITTEE ON, established in 1956, 3, 73; 
membership, 3, 74; co-ordination by Ex- 
ternal Affairs, 3, 78; re-invigoration recom- 
mended, 3, 82. 


INFORMATION FUNCTION, general information, 
3, 83; relations with news services, 3, 84; 
relations with the public at large, 3, 85; 
promotional activities, 3, 87; field organiza- 
tion, 3, 90. 

INFORMATION OFFICERS, answering to news- 
men’s inquiries, 3, 84; classification and 
remuneration, 3, 98-100; vacancies, 3, 99; 
training of, 3, 100; public relations manual 
recommended, 3, 101. 

INFORMATION SERVICES ABROAD, 3, 73-82; im- 
migration, 3, 74; tourism, 3, 75; trade pro- 
motion, 3, 76; international exhibits, 3, 
77; role of External Affairs, 3, 77; inter- 
national broadcasting service, 3, 79; activ- 
ities at posts abroad, 3, 80. 

INSPECTION, purchasing and supply, 2, 87. 

INSPECTOR GENERAL OF BANKS, patterns of 
organization, 5, 57. 

INSTITUTE OF CONTINUOUS FORMS MANU- 
FACTURERS, 1, 530. 

INSURANCE, parcel post and mail, 3, 315. 

INSURANCE, DEPARTMENT OF, actuarial serv- 
ices, 3, 296; adjustment of ministerial 
burdens, 5, 43; patterns of organization, 
5, 56; specific proposals for re-organiza- 
tion, 5, 111. 

INSURANCE PROVISIONS, employee benefits, 1, 
400; Group Surgical-Medical Insurance, 1, 
400; Hospital Insurance, 1, 400; supple- 
mentary death benefit, 1, 400; prevailing 
rate employees, 1, 405. 


INTEGRATION, Of communications services, 2, 
224; of telephone service, 2, 230; of plan- 
ning and management of telecommunica- 
tions systems, 2, 249; an integrated statis- 
tical system suggested, 3, 38. 

INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON ELEC- 


TRONIC COMPUTERS, automatic data proc- 
essing, 1, 497-498. 


INTERNAL AUDITING, general, 1, 110, 111; 
present internal audits, 1, 228; need for, 1, 
229; Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
4, 48. 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, Department of Ex- 
ternal Affairs, 4, 103. 

INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING SERVICE (CBC), 
3, 79. 

INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION, 
2, 234. 

INTERNATIONAL COMMITMENTS, Department 
of External Affairs, 4, 102. 

INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION FOR THE SAFETY 
OF LIFE AT SEA, 2, 339. | 

INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION, problems 
of co-ordination, 5, 45. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW, general, 2, 389; conflict | 
of authority, 2, 389; departments involved, © 
2, 389; library on 2, 390; Legal Division | 
of the Department of External Affairs, 2, 
390. 

INTERNATIONAL MAIL, 3, 316. 

INTERNATIONAL NEGOTIATIONS, ‘staffing the 
foreign service, 4, 105. | 

INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS, Department 
of External Affairs, 4, 102; foreign opera-_ 


{ 


tions, 4,°113- | 

INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, BALANCE OF, Com- 
pilation of statistics, 3, 46. 

INVENTORIES, materials management, 2, 108; 
Royal Canadian Navy, 2, 134; Army, 2, 
134; 4, 63; Royal Canadian Air Force, 2, 
134; Printing Bureau publications, 2, 301; 
hospital management, 3, 241. | 

INVESTIGATIONS, undertaken by economists, 3, 
26. 

INVESTIGATORS, departmental, 2, 371. 

INVESTMENT OF RESERVES, guarantee and in- 
surance programmes, 3, 276. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL TRANSFERS, 1, 269. 
; 


J 


JOB CLASSIFICATION, 1, 292-296. 

JOINT TELECOMMUNICATIONS COMMITTEE, 2a 
2373 

JOURNALISM, economic journalism in Canada 
inadequate, 3, 29. 

JOURNALISTIC PRACTICE, two cardinal sins, 3, 
81. 
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JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL’S OFFICE, em- 
powered to settle claims, 2, 375; functions 
and responsibilities, 2, 391. 

JUNIOR OFFICERS, training and development, 
il aioe 

JUSTICE, administration of, 2, 370; in Yukon 
and Northwest Territories, 2, 373; conclu- 
sions, 2, 374. 

JUSTICE, DEPARTMENT OF, operation of ve- 
hicles, 2, 168; Criminal Law Section, 2, 
371; institution of the prosecution, 2, 371; 
settlement of claims, 2, 375; motor vehicle 
claims, 2, 376; civil litigation, 2, 378-382; 
drafting of Statutes, 2, 383; Regulations, 2, 
384; land transactions, 2, 386-389; Inter- 
national Law, 2, 389-391; lawyers in, 2, 
393; Legal Branch sections, 2, 396; classi- 
fication and pay of lawyers, 2, 403; Com- 
bines Investigation officers, 3, 22; adminis- 
tration of the Territories, 4, 164, 165; 
advocate to the government, 5, 41; co- 
ordination of field legal staffs, 5, 90; speci- 
fic proposals for re-organization, 5, 111. 


L 


LABORATORIES, local information activities, 3, 
90; promotion of public health, 3, 212; 
services to business and industry, 3, 373; 
National Research Council, 4, 212; or- 
ganization of research, 4, 225. 

LABOUR ACT, DEPARTMENT OF, 3, 42. 

LABOUR, DEPARTMENT OF, wage comparison 
for employees exempt from the Civil 
Service Act, 1, 294; functions, 1, 300; 
archives, 1, 574; quality control, 1, 616; 
operation of vehicles, 2, 168; Labour 
Gazette, 2, 288; exception to statistical 
centralization, 3, 22; economists employed, 
3, 22; economic research, 3, 25; economic 
intelligence, 3, 25; publication of research 
papers, 3, 28; appointment of outside 
economists, 3, 34; information services, 3, 
65, over-lapping of publicity, 3, 111; re- 
habilitation programmes, 3, 212; lending, 
guaranteeing and insuring activities, 3, 253; 
modern service departments, 5, 41; prob- 
lems of co-ordination, 5, 45; wage com- 
parisons, 5, 103; specific proposals for re- 
organization, 5, 111, 114. 


LABOUR FORCE AND POPULATION, historical 
growth, 1, 307. 

LABOUR GAZETTE, 3, 93; publication in French 
delayed by translation, 3, 107. 

LABOUR-MANAGEMENT CO-OPERATION COMMIT- 
THE, Oy Le, 

LABOUR RELATIONS BOARD (CANADA), adminis- 
trative tribunals, 5, 73, 74. 

LABOUR TURNOVER, in the public service, 1, 
346. 

LABOUR UNIONS, adequate statistical data re- 
quired, 3, 36. 

LAGOS, all-Canadian trade fair, 3, 77. 

LAND, acquisition of, 2, 28-30, 386; Treasury 
Board approval, 2, 28; expropriation of, 2, 
29; disposal of, 2, 30-32; the concept of 
ownership, 2, 31; national parks, 2, 36-40; 
grants in lieu of taxes, 2, 31, 58; surplus 
declarations, 2, 32; existing disposal sys- 
tem, 2, 32; leasing of, 2, 32, 33; land use, 
2, 33; land legislation, 2, 34, 386; recom- 
mendations, 2, 35; special purpose lands, 
2, 36; surveys, 2, 338; legal and special 
transactions procedures, 2, 386-388; ad- 
ministration of the Territories, 4, 164. 

LANDS SECTION, Department of Justice, estab- 
lishment of, 2, 388. 

LANGUAGE, the two language groups, 1, 28. 

LATIN AMERICA, short-wave programmes di- 
rected to, 3, 79. 

LAURENTIAN TERRACE, 
343. 

LAURIER HOUSE, 1, 579. 

LAW AND ORDER, adequate statistical data re- 
quired, 3, 36. 

LAWYERS, in the Department of Justice, 2, 
393; in all departments, 2, 394, 395, 397; 
other civil service legal personnel, 2, 398; 
in agencies exempt from the Civil Service 
Act, 2, 399; recruitment, 2, 400; classifica- 
tion and pay, 2, 403; training and profes- 
fessional status, 2, 405. 

LAY-OFFS, staff, 1, 271. 

LEADERSHIP, importance of administrative, 1, 
59. 

LEARNING PROCESS, training and development, 
$3373; 

LEASED PREMISES, may be false economy, 2, 
56. 


accommodation, 2, 
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LEAVE PROVISIONS, annual leave, 1, 397; 
statutory holidays, 1, 397; retiring leave, 
1, 398; sick leave, 1, 398; furlough leave, 
1, 398; accident leave, 1, 399; educational 
leave, 1, 399; special leave, 1, 399; matern- 
ity leave, 1, 400; prevailing rate employees, 
1, 404; foreign operations, 4, 116. 

LEGAL AGENTS, types of, 2, 373; in Québec, 
2, 373; role, 2, 406; selection of, 2, 406; 
instruction and supervision of, 2, 407; fees, 
accounts and payments of, 2, 408; cost of, 
2, 409; conclusions, 2, 409. 


LEGAL BRANCH, Department of Justice, 2, 396. 


LEGAL CAREER, opportunities in the public 
service, 2, 401. 


LEGAL SERVICES, 2, 360-421; required by the 
Government, 2, 369, 370; the lawyer in 
government service, 2, 393-405; the legal 
agent 2, 406-411; integration of, 2, 412; de- 
partments and agencies excluded, 2, 414- 
419; recommendations, 1, 416, 421; ad- 
ministration of the Territories, 4, 164. 


LEGAL STAFFS, needed by the Government 
in various proceedings, 2, 382; recruit- 
ment of, 2, 400. 

LEGISLATION, related to tax collection, 1, 112; 
drafting of, 5, 36. 

LENDING, modes of service, 3, 121; private 
financial institutions, 3, 263; financing of 
services to the public, 3, 267; central 
policy and co-ordination, 3, 278, 279, 280; 
Industrial Development Bank, 3, 282; Vet- 
erans’ Land Act Administration opera- 
tions, 3, 284. 

LENDING, GUARANTEEING AND INSURING ACTIV- 
ITIES, revise basis of Crown corporations 
lending programmes, 3, 271; interest 
charges be based on uniform principle, 3, 
271; interest rates be established by board 
of each corporation, 3, 271; charges to 
borrowers be determined by Governor in 
Council, 3, 277; charges for guarantees or 
insurance be re-examined, 3, 277; financial 
co-ordination, 3, 280; greater independence 
to Industrial Development Bank, 3, 283; 
activities of Bank under Minister of 
Finance, 3, 283; Veterans’ Land Act 
Administration, 3, 285; Home Improve- 
ment Loans programme, 3, 285; sale of 
government annuities be discontinued, 3, 
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288; deficits of pension plans, 3, 292; study 
of benefits in relation to costs, 3, 292; 
superannuation plans, 3, 293, 294; pilots’ 
plan on sound financial basis, 3, 295; 


actuarial services, 3, 297; actuarial inves- 


tigations, 3, 297. 

LETTER CARRIER OFFICE, 3, 317. 

LETTERS, guide, form, hand drafted, 1, 521; 
see Mail. 

LETTERS PATENT, incorporation of companies, 
Seay 2. 

LIABILITIES, see Assets and Liabilities. 

LIBRARIES, record disposition at the National 
Library, 1, 494; staffing of the National 
Library, 1, 495; dispersion of, 1, 556; 
paperwork and systems management, I, 
556-561; staffing, 1, 557; administration, 1, 
558; the National Library, 1, 560; govern- 
ment publications depositories, 2, 300; of 
National Research Council, 3, 64; paper- 
work procedures, External Affairs, 4, 124. 

LIBRARY OF PARLIAMENT, 1, 556; 2, 281. 

LIBRARY SCHOOLS, staffing, of, 1, 558. 

LICENCING BODIES, patterns of organization, 
572-1). 


LINGUISTIC SKILLS, in the foreign service, 4, 


105. 
LITIGATION, see Civil Litigation. 
LIVESTOCK, records of performance, 3, 376. 
LIVING ACCOMMODATION, 2, 343. 


LOANS, Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration, 3, 254; Industrial Development 


Bank, 3, 281; Veterans’ Land Act Admin- 


istration, 3, 284. 

LOCALITY PREFERENCE, selection and appoint- 
ment, 1, 369. 

LONDON, ENGLAND, liaison office of the 
National Research Council, 3, 64; office of 
the Canadian Travel Bureau, 3, 75; in- 
formation officers assigned to, 3, 80. 

LONDON, ONTARIO, fragmentation of opera- 
tions, 5, 91. 

LORD PRIVY SEAL, British cabinets, 5, 43. 


M 


MACKENZIE TERRITORY, administration, 4, 162. 
MAIL, incoming, 1, 540-542; outgoing, 1, 542- 
546; messenger service, 1, 546-549; me- 
chanical aids, 1, 549; number of pieces 
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each year, 3, 311; factors influencing serv- 
ices, 3, 317; volume of, 3, 321; collection 
of, 3, 335, 349; transportation, 3, 336, 350, 
351; city sortation, 3, 336; letter carrier 
delivery, 3, 336; disposal of undelivered 
mail, 3, 337; investigation and _ legal 
matters, 3, 337; handling devices, 3, 337; 
electronic processing equipment, 3, 337; 
forecasting volume, 3, 347; cost-service 
relationships in sortation, 3, 347; evalua- 
tion of highway transportation services, 3, 
347; classification of postal matter, 3, 348; 
forward sortation, 3, 349. 


“MAIL-IN-CANADA”, survey device, 3, 345. 


MAILING, management of public records, 1, 
491; electronic equipment, 1, 492. 


MAIN ESTIMATES, see Estimates (Main). 


MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR, operation of 
vehicles, 2, 174; of watercraft, 2, 188, 189. 

MAKE OR BUY, the use of outside sources, 2, 
16; in the field of public construction, 2, 50; 
cleaning operations, 2, 58; printing serv- 
ices, 2, 288; nature of the problem, 2, 317- 
324; contracting out, 2, 322; recommenda- 
tions, 2, 323; workshops, 2, 325-330; real 
property maintenance, 2, 331-336; miscel- 
laneous services, 2, 337-341; accommoda- 
tion and food _ services, 2, 342-244; 
television and film, 2, 345-348; special 
corporate activities, 2, 349-351; competi- 
tive operations of the Department of Na- 
tional Defence, 2, 352-359; conclusion, 2, 
359. 

MANAGEMENT, scope of the survey task, 1, 
19; method of inquiry, 1, 21; objectives, 1, 
24; tools of, 1, 46, 49, 50; needs of 
departmental administration, 1, 48; a new 
approach, 1, 48; needs of central direction, 
1, 51; common supporting services, 1, 57; 
administrative leadership, 1, 59; checks and 
balances, 1, 61; outlines of a general plan, 
1, 64; central authority, chart, 1, 65; 
financial, 1, 93; financial aspects of, 1, 96- 
113; personnel, 1, 245, 256; paperwork 
and systems, 1, 481, 510. 

MANAGEMENT ANALYSIS DIVISION, measure of 
performance, 1, 502; stenographic and 
transcribing pools, 1, 528; Civil Service 
Commission, 1, 590, 607, 623; manage- 
ment services, 1, 628, 629. 


MANAGEMENT AUDIT, Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, 4, 48. 


MANAGEMENT BY EXCEPTION, 1, 183. 


MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT, 
development, 1, 375. 


training and 


MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT SURVEYS, con- 
clusions and recommendations, 1, 516. 
MANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC RECORDS, forms, I, 
486; reports, 1, 488; directives, 1, 488; 
correspondence, 1, 490; mailing and filing, 

1, 491; records disposition, 1, 493. 

MANAGEMENT REPORTING, modern techniques 
recommended, 1, 110; current practices in 
industry, 1, 180-181; current practices in 
government, 1, 182-183; recommendations, 
1, 183. See also Financial Reports. 

MANAGEMENT SERVICES, modern techniques 
lacking, 1, 508; Civil Service Act, 1, 509; 
departmental groups recommended, 1, 627; 
establishment of, 1, 627; training of execu- 
tives, 1, 628. 

MANPOWER, Planning of requirements, 1, 270; 
geographic distribution, 1, 326; need for 
data and analysis, 1, 350-352; control of 
expenditures, 1, 355-358; National Defence 
policies and practices, 4, 80. 

MANUAL WORKERS, changing occupational 
composition in public service, 1, 337. 

MANUSCRIPT DIVISION, archives, 1, 576, 578. 

MAP DIVISION, archives, 1, 575. 

MAPS, map printing, 2, 279; production, 2, 
337, 338; National Defence mapping op- 
erations, 2, 358. 

MARINE SERVICES, Department of Transport, 
2, 43; workshops, 2, 328, 339; main classes 
of, 3, 364. 

MARINE SYSTEMS, teletype, telephone and 
radio communications, 2, 234. 

MARINE WORKS, consolidation of related 
duties, 5, 48. 

MARITIME FREIGHT RATES ACT, quality control, 
1, 616. 

MARITIME MARSHLAND REHABILITATION ACT, 2, 
44, 

MARKET OPPORTUNITIES ABROAD, translation, 
3, 107. 


MARKET PROMOTION, 3, 65. 
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MATERIALS MANAGEMENT, Financial Adminis- 
tration Act, 2, 99; description of civil ma- 
terials management, 2, 99; receipt and 
acceptance, 2, 110; storage and issue, 2, 
110; distribution, 2, 111; department ware- 
housing organization, 2, 112; appraisal of 
civil materials management, 2, 113; con- 
clusions, 2, 115; in the defence sector, 
2433. 

MATERNITY LEAVE, provisions, 1, 400. 

MEDICAL RESEARCH, promotion of public 
health, 3, 208; health services, 3, 234; 
dimensions of the Canadian effort, 3, 236. 

MEDICAL SERVICES, health programmes, 3, 182; 
rehabilitation programmes, 3, 212; immi- 
gration, 3, 218, 219; consolidation of fed- 
eral health services, 3, 226. 

MEDICAL SERVICES JOURNAL, 3, 111. 

MERIT PRINCIPLE, Civil Service Act 1918, 1, 
261; selection system, 1, 370. 

MESSENGERS, orderly arrangement of people, 
oe ALE 

METEOROLOGICAL BRANCH, research activities, 
4, 251; transfer suggested, 5, 49; manages 
its own affairs, 5, 77; transfer suggested, 
5°85; 

METEOROLOGICAL SERVICE, weather reports, 
3, 63; routine distribution of data, 3, 87. 

METEOROLOGICAL SYSTEMS, teletype, facsimile 
and radio communications, 2, 234; long 
range planning, 2, 236. 

METHODS, comparability between government 
and business, 5, 27. 

MICROWAVE SYSTEMS, 2, 222. 

MID-CANADA (early warning) LINE, 2, 240, 
243. 

MILITARY EDUCATION, 3, 164. 

MILITARY ELEMENT, Department of National 
defence, 4, 61. 

MILITARY TRAFFIC, freight, express and cart- 
age, 2, 159. 

MILLIGAN, FRANK A., M.A., 5, 96. 

MINES AND TECHNICAL SURVEYS, DEPARTMENT 
OF, ships’ officers and crews, 1, 312; de- 
partmental archives, 1, 576; operation of 
watercraft, 2, 182; ownership or charter, 
2, 185; map printing and publishing, 2, 
279, 337, 338; Mines Branch workshops, 
2, 327; land surveys, 2, 338; mineral 
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economists, 3, 22; information services, 3, 
65; the North, 4, 173; growth of govern- 
ment scientific activity, 4, 195; scientific 
research and development, 4, 202; research 
activities, 4, 244; problems of co-ordina- 
tion, 5, 45; specific proposals for re-organi- 
zation, 5, 111, 112,-120: 

MINES BRANCH, research activities, 4, 246. 

MINISTERIAL POSTS, designation of, 5, 40. 

MINISTERS, accountability, 1, 62; channel of 
communication where policy involved, 3, 
83; importance of, 5, 24, 32; political sur- 
vival of, 5, 27; allocation of responsibilities 
to, 5, 40-46; delegation of authority, 5, 
51; and regulatory agencies, 5, 72; the 
right to advise the Crown, 5, 93. 


MINISTRY, growth slow and restrained, 5, 34. . 


MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES, 3, 354-384; main 
classes of services, 3, 364-377; financial 
considerations, 3, 378-381; changes in pro- 
grammes, 3, 382, 383. 

MISSIONS, staffing the foreign service, 4, 104; 
foreign operations, 4, 113. 

MONEY ORDERS, handled by the post offices, 
3, 314. 

MONTREAL AIRPORT, cost of construction, 2, 
oul 

MORALE, effective performance, 1, 280; and 
autonomy, 1, 281; and productivity, 1, 385. 

MORTGAGE INSURANCE, Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation, 3, 253. 

MOTOR VEHICLE CLAIMS, 2, 376. 

MUNICIPAL GRANTS ACT, 2, 34; administration 
by Public Works suggested, 2, 58, 68. 
MUNICIPALITIES, grants in lieu of taxes to, 2, 

31, 58; federal education services, 3, 141. 

MUNITIONS AND SUPPLY, DEPARTMENT OF, pro- 
curement and materials management for 
defence, 2, 116. 

MUSEUM FUNCTIONS, Public Archives, 1, 579. 


N 


NARCOTICS CONTROL, Department of National 
Health and Welfare, 2, 372. 

NATIONAL ACCOUNTS, adequate statistical data 
required, 3, 36, 38. 

NATIONAL BATTLEFIELDS COMMISSION, adjust- 
ment of ministerial burdens, 5, 43; corpo- 
rate identity, 5, 69. 
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_ NATIONAL BROADCASTING SERVICE, English and 
French networks, 4, 26. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL COMMISSION, banking ar- 
rangement, 1, 217; real property operations, 
2, 26, 28; real property maintenance, 2, 
335; adjustment of ministerial burdens, 5, 
43. 


NATIONAL COAL BOARD, problems of co-ordina- 
tion;’5, 45; 

NATIONAL DEFENCE ACT, Direction of the 
Armed Forces, 4, 67; Chairman of the 
Chiefs of Staff Committee, 4, 72. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE, DEPARTMENT OF, special 
study made, 1, 22; management reporting, 
1, 182; duplication in internal auditing, 1, 
229; federal employment growth, 1, 306; 
exempt employees, 1, 312; ships’ officers 
and crews, 1, 312; establishment, 1, 359; 
review of establishment, 1, 359; corre- 
spondence, 1, 520; form and guide letters, 
1, 521; directives, 1, 535; mail routing 
guides, 1, 541; messenger service, 1, 549; 
personnel file, 1, 553; real property opera- 
tions, 2, 26, 28, 36; responsibility for de- 
fence construction, 2, 46; purchasing and 
supply, 2, 77, 87; procurement centralized, 
2, 78; regulation of purchasing, 2, 82; 
Inspection Services, 2, 87; exceptions to 
departmental purchasing, 2, 90; materials 
management for defence, 2, 116; defence 
procurement, 2, 117, 120; NATO, 2, 118; 
freight, express and cartage, 2, 154, 155; 
traffic management, 2, 157; transportation 
and supply, 2, 162; review of charges, 2, 
162; the use of vehicles, 2, 172; depart- 
mental telecommunications, 2, 236-243; 
printing plants, 2, 278; competitive opera- 
tions, 2, 352-354; Royal Canadian Navy, 
2, 354-357; construction and maintenance 
of real property, 2, 357; supporting serv- 
ices, 2, 357; recommendations, 2, 357, 358, 
359; transportation, 2, 358; claims order, 
2, 375; claims statistics, 2, 377; office of 
the Judge Advocate General, 2, 391; Re- 
cruiting Advertising Committee, 3, 67; size 
of information services, 3, 71; films and 
still photographs, 3, 97; public relations 
manual, 3, 101; federal schools for children, 
3, 145, 146; National Defence schools, 3, 
153; schools in Canada, 3, 154; expendi- 
tures on education, 3, 158; military 


education, 3, 164; regular officers training 
plan-university students, 3, 167; medical 
care and hospitalization of special groups, 
3, 187; air services, 3, 368; defence ex- 
penditures, 4, 61; organization for defence, 
4, 65; the “Forces-in-Being” concept, 4, 
67; Direction of the Armed Forces, 4, 67; 
tri-service integration, 4, 69; co-ordination 
by committee, 4, 70; integration under 
committee direction, 4, 71; integration 
under independent direction, 4, 71; the 
Deputy Minister, 4, 74; civilian and military 
roles, 4, 78; manpower policies and 
practices, 4, 80; determination of service 
and civilian strengths, 4, 81; service person- 
nel in support activities, 4, 82; early re- 
tirement of officers, 4, 84; defence research, 
4, 200; historic offices of government, 5, 
41; size of staff, 5, 41; managerial authority, 
5, 53; specific proposals for re-organization, 
Br POe 112. 113. Vi7 elie ko 

NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, systems and 
procedures, 1, 619; co-ordination of fed- 
eral activities in the North, 4, 174; dis- 
persion of operations, 5, 80. 

NATIONAL ENERGY BOARD, problems of co- 
ordination, 5, 45; courts of record, 5, 73. 

NATIONAL FILM BOARD, exempt from Civil 
Service Act, 1, 313; forms management, 1, 
532; film making activities, 2, 347; films 
sponsored by government departments, 3, 
96; its role as an information organization, 
3, 97, 98; co-ordination of federal informa- 
tion, 3, 112; adjustment of ministerial 
burdens, 5, 43. 

NATIONAL GALLERY OF CANADA, co-ordination 
of book purchasing policies, 1, 561; restor- 
ation and acquisition of paintings and 
prints, 1, 577, 578; promotion of art, 3, 
66, 68; liaison with External Affairs, 3, 
79; adjustment of ministerial burdens, 5, 
43; corporate identity, 5, 68. 

NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD, banking accounts 
with Receiver General, 1, 216; surplus 
funds segregated by 1, 219; purchasing 
and supply, 2, 77; operation of watercraft, 
2, 186; marine services, 3, 365; grain 
elevators, 3, 367; cold storage warehouses, 
3, 373; and the North, 4, 173; consolida- 
tion of related duties, 5, 48; devolution 
of operations, 5, 86, 87. 
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NATIONAL HEALTH AND WELFARE, DEPARTMENT 
oF, federal employees Ottawa health ser- 
vice, 1, 278; functions, 1, 300; Civil Service 
Health Division, 1, 383; health supervision, 
1, 383; systems management, 1, 505; 
forms, 1, 533; Welfare Branch, 1, 622; 
catering costs at Civil Defence College, 2, 
343; administration of the Territories, 4, 
164; Indian and Eskimo development, 4, 
167, 168; scientific research and develop- 
ment, 4, 203; modern service departments, 
5, 41; duplex departments, 5, 55; specific 
proposals for re-organization, 5, 114. 

NATIONAL JOINT COUNCIL OF THE PUBLIC 
SERVICE, 1, 284; grievances and appeals, 
1, 388. 

NATIONAL LIBRARY, status and functions, 1, 
560, 561; adjustment of ministerial bur- 
dens, 5, 43; patterns of organization, 5, 
57; see also Libraries. 

NATIONAL MUSEUM, little publicized, 3, 68; 
research activities, 4, 248. 


NATIONAL PARKS, special purpose lands, 2, 
36-40; recreational services 3, 371. 

NATIONAL PARKS COMMISSION, patterns of or- 
ganization, 5, 55, 57, 67; dispersion of 
operations, 5, 80, 81. 

NATIONAL PRINTING BUREAU, patterns of or- 
ganization, 5, 58. 

NATIONAL PRODUCTIVITY COUNCIL, problems 
of co-ordination, 5, 45. 

NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL, groups ex- 
empted from Civil Service Act, 1, 313; 
forms management, 1, 530; library, 1, 
556; purchasing and supply, 2, 86; speci- 
fications, 2, 86, 87, 97; procurement of 
printing, 2, 279; workshops, 2, 326; work 
of its Information Branch, 3, 64; liaison 
with External Affairs, 3, 79; research 
grants, 3, 144; medical research, 3, 234; 
growth of government scientific activity, 
4, 194, 195; defence research, 4, 206; re- 
search agencies, 4, 211; scientific research 
and development, 4, 212; national scien- 
tific policy, 4, 219; and the Canadian in- 
dustry, 4, 231; senior responsibility for 
operations, 4, 232; international research 
activities, 4, 265; research programmes, 4, 
265; co-ordination of non-departmental re- 
search, 4, 271; problems of co-ordination, 
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5, 45; patterns of organization, 5, 58; 
specific proposals for re-organization, 5, 
120. 


NATIONAL REVENUE, DEPARTMENT OF, admin- 
isters tax acts, 1, 163; federal employment 
growth, 1, 306; central advisory services, 
1, 511; equipment and correspondence, 1, 
527; incoming mail, 1, 542; quality con- 
trol, 1, 616; investigation of offences, 2, 
371; civil litigation, 2, 380; taxation sta- 
tistics, 3, 39; external statistical forms, 3, 
47; high standard of the T2-Corporation 
Income Tax Return, 3, 48; publicity and 
advertising campaigns, 3, 66; meeting the 
public face-to-face, 3, 85; efficiency of 
Taxation Division, 5, 37; historic offices 
of government, 5, 41; duplex departments, 
5, 55; dispersion of operations, 5, 80; 
specific proposals for re-organization, 5, 
114, 120. 

CUSTOMS AND EXCISE DIVISION, Excise Tax 
Audit Branch, 1, 223; internal auditing 
of, 1, 228; incoming mail, 1, 541; out- 
going mail, 1, 546; files, 1, 551-554; 
record disposal, 1, 554; the tax evasion 
problem, 1, 624. 

TAXATION DIVISION, financial management, 
1, 224; internal auditing of, 1, 228. 
NATIONAL SCIENTIFIC ADVISORY COUNCIL, med- 

ical research, 3, 236; scientific research 

and development, 4, 223. 

NATIONAL SCIENTIFIC POLICY, scientific re- 
search and development, 4, 217; criteria 
in the formulation of policies, 4, 218; 
existing machinery for policy determina- 
tion, 4, 219; present weaknesses, 4, 220; 
required structure, 4, 221; failure of exist- 
ing organization, 4, 221. 

NATIONAL WAR SERVICES, interdepartmental 
co-ordination committee on information, 
World War II, 3, 110. 

NATO, the collective basis of defence, 4, 66; 
military representatives, 4, 73; and the 
Department of External Affairs, 4, 103. 

NATURAL RESOURCES, departments concerned 
with, 5, 41. 

NAVY EXPENDITURES, 4, 64. 

NET DEBT, 1, 207. 


NETWORK BROADCAST, procurement of pro- 
grammes, 4, 42. 
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NETWORK PROGRAMMES, local station opera- 
tion, 4, 43. 

NEW DELHI, information officers positions 
authorized, 3, 80. 


NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS, postal rates, 
Be 13k 


NEWS SERVICES, telling the Department’s story, 
3, 69; ministerial relations with the press, 
3, 84; press inquiries, 3, 85; news output, 
RAED 

NEW TOWNS ACT, PROVINCE OF ALBERTA, 2, 40. 

NEW YORK, U.S.A., Office of Canadian Travel 
Bureau, 3, 75; information officers assigned 
to, 3, 80. 

NON TAX-REVENUES, departmental responsi- 
bility, 1, 163; basic purposes, 1, 164; 
should be given more consideration, 1, 
164, 166; deposited in Consolidated 
Revenue fund, 1, 166; system recommended 
for treating, 1, 167, 168. 

NORAD, collective basis of defence, 4, 66. 

NoRTH, see The North. 

NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION, de- 
fence procurement, 2, 117, 118. 


NORTHERN ADMINISTRATION, co-ordination in 
the field, 4, 179. 


NORTHERN ADMINISTRATION BRANCH, engineer- 
ing division, 2, 44; Indian and Eskimo 
development, 4, 168; organization, 4, 169. 

NORTHERN AFFAIRS AND NATIONAL RESOURCES, 
DEPARTMENT OF, employees not under Civil 
Service Act, 1, 312; real property opera- 
tions, 2, 26; administers public domain, 2, 
28; national parks management, 2, 36-40; 
purchasing offices, 2, 83; freight, express 
and cartage, 2, 154; communications in the 
North, 2, 247; real property maintenance, 
2, 333-335; information activity, 3, 68; the 
Canadian Government Travel Bureau, 3, 
75; the demand for publications in French, 
3, 108; conditional grants, 3, 127; federal 
schools for children, 3, 145, 146; northern 
schools, 3, 159, 160; air services, 3, 368; 
northern programmes, 4, 155; territorial 
administration, 4, 159; Yukon Territory, 4, 
159, 160; administration of the Territories, 
4, 165; Indian and Eskimo development, 4, 
167, 168; co-ordination of federal activities 
in the North, 4, 174, 176; co-ordination in 
the field, 4, 179; scientific research and 


development, 4, 203; research activities, 
4, 248; basis of organization, 5, 41; prob- 
lems of co-ordination, 5, 45; responsibili- 
ties relating to northern Indians, 5, 47; 
composite departments, 5, 55; specific pro- 
posals for re-organization, 5, 111, 114, 115, 
Ty is., 120. 

NORTHERN CANADA POWER COMMISSION, and 
the North, .3,.374: 4, 173. 

NORTHERN RESEARCH, co-ordination of de- 
partmental research, 4, 285. 

NORTHERN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY LIMITED, 
the “make or buy” problem, 2, 350; the 
North, 4, 173; non-departmental organiza- 
tions, 5, 59, 60, 61; specific proposals for 
re-organization, 5, 120. 

NORTHWEST HIGHWAY, maintenance, 2, 357. 


NORTHWEST TERRITORIES, administration of 
the North, 4, 153, 160; administration of 
justice, 2, 373; Indian and Eskimo affairs, 
4, 163; Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
4, 165. 

NORTHWEST TERRITORIES ACT, northern 
schools, 3, 159, 161; territorial administra- 
tion, 4, 161. 

NUCLEAR POWER REACTOR PROGRAMME, 
Atomic Energy of Canada, Limited, 4, 214. 

NUCLEUS, danger of “The Nucleus Argu- 
ment”, 2, 320. 

NUTRITION DIVISION, Department of National 
Health and Welfare, promotion of public 
health, 3;°2.13: 

NYEMEIER, 5, 26. 


O 


OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH DIVISION, Department 
of National Health and Welfare, 3, 210. 


OCCUPATIONS, variety of, 1, 21; patterns and 
trends, 1, 329; variety of and number of, 1, 
331; specialization, 1, 338; clerical, secre- 
tarial and related, 1, 392. 

OCEANOGRAPHY, 5, 49. 

OFFENCES, investigation of, 2, 371. 

OFFICE EQUIPMENT, facilities and supplies, 1, 
499; control recording and maintenance, 1, 
603; disposal of, 1, 604. 

OFFICE FURNITURE, see Furniture. 


OFFICE MACHINES, procurement and servicing, 
PiIB?s TEE SOL: 
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OFFICE OF THE BUSINESS FORMS CO-ORDINATOR, 
Uae al 


OFFICE OF THE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL, 
Department of National Defence, 2, 391; 
functions and responsibilities, 2, 391. 

OFFICE SPACE, 1, 607. 

OFFICE SUPPLIES, departmental warehousing 
organization, 2, 112. 


OFFICIAL RESIDENCES, Department of External 
Affairs, 4, 125. 


OFFICIALS, accountability, 1, 32, 33. 

OLD AGE ASSISTANCE PROGRAMME, National 
Health and Welfare, Dept. of, 1, 624. 

OED AGE ‘SECURITY, Act (1951), I, 112: 
systems management, 1, 505, 506; systems 
and procedures, 1, 622. 


OPERATING COSTS, financing the CBC, 4, 27. 
OPERATING FUNDS, description, 1, 220. 


OPERATIONAL RESEARCH SERVICE, Post Office, 
3, 346. 


OPERATIONS, organization and devolution of, 
5, 76-87. 
OPERATIONS BRANCH, Post Office, 3, 341. 


ORAL EXAMINING BOARD, selection and ap- 
pointment, 1, 367. 

ORDERS IN COUNCIL, for administrative deci- 
sidns; 5, .35,.37. 

ORGANIZATION, of the Government of Canada, 
5, 23-97; ministerial basis, 5, 31. 

OTTAWA, exhibition grounds partly on federal 
property, 2, 32; maintenance of the Green 
Belt area and Gatineau Park, 2, 335. 


OTTAWA CIVIL SERVICE RECREATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION, fees of private caterers to, 2, 343. 


OUTSIDE PRINTING PRODUCTION’ BRANCH, 
Printing Bureau, 2, 282. 


OVERSEAS TRAVEL, travel and removal, 2, 165. 
OVERSTAFFING, 1, 359, 360. 


OVERTIME COMPENSATION, employee benefits, 
1, 401. 


OWNERSHIP, a concept of, 2, 31; operations 
of vehicles, 2, 173; of watercraft, 2, 185. 


P 


PAID REST PERIODS, 1, 402. 


PAPERWORK AND SYSTEMS MANAGEMENT, cost 
of checking procedures, 1, 111; manage- 
ment services, 1, 515; public records, 1, 
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516; common services, 1, 516; manage- 
ment improvement surveys, 1, 516; direc- 
tives, 1, 535-539; mail, 1, 540-549; files, 
1, 550-555; federal libraries, 1, 556-561; 
records and archives, 1, 562-583; systems 
and procedures, 1, 618-626. 


PAPERWORK PROCEDURES, Department of Ex- 
ternal Affairs, 4, 105, 123. 


PARIS, information, officers assigned to, 3, 80. 


PARK MANAGEMENT, managers, 2, 38; super- 
intendent, 2, 39. 


PARLIAMENTARY COMMISSIONER, appointment 
proposed, 5, 95. 

PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE ON BROADCAST- 
ING, policy group recommendation, 4, 36. 


PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARY, 5, 38. 


PARLIAMENT (THE), printing requirements, 2, 
284-300; replies to parliamentary ques- 
tions, 3, 68, 69; departmental relations 
with, 3, 83; lending programmes (corpo- 
rate agencies), 3, 267; CBC report, 4, 24; 
budgets, 4, 24; passport operations, 4, 128; 
ministers responsible to, 5, 33; control 
of executive action 5, 54; accountability 
of ministers_to, 5, 79; scrutiny of statutory 
instruments, 5, 93. 


PASSPORT OFFICE, passport operations, 3, 375; 
4, 128, 129. 


PATENT AND COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 3, 372; 5, 57. 


PATRONAGE, the danger of political, 1, 61; in 
the letting of contracts, 1, 155; in selection 
and appointment, 1, 371; in purchasing 
and supply, 2, 80. 


PAY RESEARCH BUREAU, Creation of, 1, 46, 294; 
functions, 1, 299; assessment of manpower, 
1, 350; compensation policy, 1, 411; re- 
muneration system, 1, 419; wage determi- 
nation, 1, 423. 


PAYROLLS, current employment, 1, 310; prepa- 
ration of, 1, 619. 


PAY SUPPLEMENTS, 
402. 


PENITENTIARIES, planning and _ construction 
of, 2, 46; medical care and hospitalization 
of special groups, 3, 204; reorganization 
of health services, 3, 232. 

PENSION COMMISSIONERS, serve as an appeal 
body; 8.073, 74: 


working conditions, 1, 
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PENSION PLANS, compensation, 1, 397; em- 
ployee benefits, 1, 400; prevailing rate 
employees, 1, 405; for public servants, 3, 
289; in corporate agencies, 3, 293. 

PERFORMANCE, checks by the deputy minister, 


5, 78; adequate systems of reporting, 5, 
102. 


PERIODICALS AND NEWSPAPERS, postal rates, 
332313. 


PERPETUAL INVENTORY ACCOUNTS, 1, 220, 221. 


PERSONNEL, television broadcasting, 4, 33; 
expenditure on defence, 4, 63; administra- 
tion of the Territories, 4, 164. 


PERSONNEL FUNCTIONS, relationship to finan- 
cial management, 1, 257; functions of 
personnel divisions, 1, 257-260; recom- 
mendations on, 1, 259, 260; relation to 
control agencies, 1, 354; relation to deputy 
ministers, 1, 364. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT, Statistics for, 1, 
253; authority and responsibility for, 1, 
259, 260; recruitment, selection and ap- 
pointment, 1, 263, 265; French-speaking 
Canadians, 1, 267; veterans’ preference, 1, 
268; promotions and transfers, 1, 269; 
foreign operations, 4, 105, 115; Department 
of External Affairs, 4, 127; co-ordination 
in the field, 4, 179. 


PHILATELIC SERVICE, 3, 315. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ESTABLISHMENT 
Rockcliffe, Ontario, 2, 358. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE, a centralized photo 

library, 3, 97. 
PHYSICAL SCIENCES, research activity, 4, 195. 


PILOTS’ PENSION PLANS, pension plans for 
public servants, 3, 294. 

PLANT FUMIGATION, services to business and 
industry, 3, 374. 


PLANT STUDIES, National Printing Bureau, 2, 
291. 


PLAYGROUNDS, federal recreational services, 
Ss ke 

POLAR CONTINENTAL SHELF PROJECT, scientific 
research and development, 4, 202, 281. 


POLICE SERVICES, administration of the Ter- 
ritories, 4, 165. 


POLICY CO-ORDINATING COMMITTEE, directives, 
1, 336, 


(RCAF), 


POLICY DEVELOPMENT, Department of Ex- 
ternal Affairs, 4, 104, 111. 

POLICY GROUP, Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, 4, 34. 

POLITICAL AUTHORITY, 5, 32. 

POLITICAL CHARACTER, Of public administra- 
tion, 1, 31. 

POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT, 
Eskimos, 4, 167. 

POLITICAL FACTOR, devolution of authority, 
5, 79. 

POLITICAL FORCES, 5, 27. 

POLITICAL PARTIES, 5, 32. 

POLITICAL PROCESS, 5, 33. 

POLYMER CORPORATION LIMITED, excluded 
from. inquiry. 91. 720.21.) 20;. current 
employment, 1, 308; special corporate 
activities, 2, 349; research agencies, 4, 211, 
215; economy and efficiency, 5, 37; non- 
departmental organizations, 5, 59, 60, 65; 
corporate identity, 5568; directing staff 
stationed locally, 5, 82. 

POOLING ARRANGEMENTS, 
specialists, 2, 14. 

PORT-AUX-BASQUES, 
facilities, 2, 47. 

PORTFOLIOS, machinery of ministerial direc- 
tion, 5, 35, 40. 

PORT HOPE, ONTARIO, 2, 350. 

PORT RADIUM, N.W.T., 2, 350. 

POSTAGE STAMPS, 3, 337. 

POSTAL DISTRICTS, 3, 341. 

POSTAL GUIDE (THE), printing of, 2, 288; 
classification of postal matter, 3, 348; 
uniformity of standards, 5, 81. 

POSTAL LAWS AND REGULATIONS, 3, 337, 348. 

POSTAL OCCUPATIONS, wages, 1, 393. 

POSTAL RATE PLANNING SERVICE, 3, 344, 345. 

POSTMARK (THE), translation, 3, 107. 

POSTMASTERS, number of, 1, 20; employment, 
1, 308. 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, special study of, 1, 
223. postal revenues, 1, 163, 164; 3,321; 
federal employment growth, 1, 306; em- 
ployment for women, 1, 315; serving the 
public, 1, 391; correspondence, 1, 527; 
stenographic and transcribing pools, 1, 
528; incoming mail, 1, 541; outgoing mail, 


Indians and 


deployment of 


construction of ferry 
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542, 546; file systems, 1, 553-555; pur- 
chasing offices, 2, 83; investigation of 
offences, 2, 371; external statistical forms, 
3, 47; information campaigns, 3, 66; meet- 
ing the public face-to-face, 3, 85; modes of 
services, 3, 121; functions and types of 
operations, 3, 309, 344; number, employees 
and revenues of post offices, 3, 311, 321; 
classification of mail, 3, 312-314; money 
orders and banking, 3, 314; registration, 
3, 314; special delivery, 3, 315; insurance, 
3, 3.152 cash. on: delivery (€.0.D.).7 35.315; 
philatelic service, 3, 315; international 
mail, 3, 316; the local post office, 3, 316; 
the rural mail carrier, 3, 316; the letter 
carrier office, 3, 317; cost-service relation- 
ships, 3, 317-319, 347; operating figures 
incomplete, 3, 320; revenues and expendi- 
tures, 3, 321; volume of mail and number 
of employees, 3, 321; recommendations, 3, 
322; methods of analysis, 3, 323; summary 
of receipts and disbursements (1958-59), 
3, 325; operating results 1958-59, 3, 326; 
results of individual services, 3, 326; sub- 
sidization of second class mail, 3, 326; 
recommendation, 3, 327; operations be- 
devilled by the intrusion of central 
agencies, 3, 328; accrual basis accounting 
system applicable, 3, 328; incorporation as 
a Crown company, 3, 328; balance 
between postal revenues and expenditures, 
3, 329; estimates vs an operating budget, 
3, 330; real property acquisition, 3, 330; 
recommendations, 3, 330; headquarters, 
3, 337; field organization, 3, 341; reor- 
ganization efforts, 3, 343; statistical infor- 
mation service, 3, 344; postal rate 
planning service, 3, 344, 345; time study, 
3, 345, 346; operational research, 3, 346, 
347; classification of postal matter, 3, 348, 
349; forward sortation, 3, 349, 350; trans- 
portation, 3, 350, 351; city services, 3, 351; 
scientific research and development, 4, 204; 
operations compared to industrial organ- 
ization, 5, 29; modern service departments, 
5, 41; size of staff, 5, 40, 41; dispersion of 
operations, 5, 80; co-ordination of opera- 
TIONS; 5°01. 

POSTS ABROAD, information officers assigned 
to, 3, 80. 

POWER OF REVIEW, 5, 36. 


PRAIRIE FARM REHABILITATION ACT, 2, 44. | 
PRAIRIE FARM REHABILITATION ADMINISTRA- 
TION, patterns of organization, 5, 57; | 
directing staff stationed locally, 5, 82. | 
PREMIUM RATES, Sale of annuities, 3, 286. 

PRESCOTT MARINE AGENCY, 2, 328. 

PREVAILING RATE EMPLOYEES, exempt em- | 
ployees, 1, 311; benefits, 1, 404; leave | 
provisions, 1, 404; insurance provisions, 1, | 
405; pension plan, 1, 405; working condi- | 
tions, 1, 405; wage determination, 1, 422. | 

PRICING TACTICS, discriminatory, 2, 320. 

PRIMARY DEPARTMENTS, patterns of organiza- | 
Lidia Ss wo: | 

PRIME CONTRACTORS, 2, 51. | 

PRIME MINISTER, national scientific policy, 4, | 
217; the executive function, 5, 31, 32. | 

PRINTING, public services, 3, | 
92. 

PRINTING AND PUBLISHING, 2, 271-307. | 

PRIVATE BROADCASTERS, Sales organizations, : 
4, 46. | 

PRIVATE ENTERPRISE, 
contracts, 2, 319. 

PRIVATE FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS, organiza- | 
tions providing services, 3, 260; lending, | 
guaranteeing and insuring activities, 3, 262. | 

PRIVATE PLANNING ASSOCIATION, economic re- 
search, 3, 34. 

PRIVATE TELEVISION, competing with CBC, 
4, 32; 

PRIVY COUNCIL, special role of the Clerk, 1, | 
60; central advisory services, 1, 510; | 
committee on national scientific policy, 4, | 
219; the right to “aid and advise” the | 
Governor General, 5, 32. | 

PROBATIONARY PERIOD, personnel manage- | 
ment, 1, 265. 

PROCEDURE AND TRAINING MANUALS, 1, 562. 

PROCEDURES, see Systems Management. 

PROCESSING EQUIPMENT, electronic data, 1, | 
585. | 

PROCUREMENT, automatic data processing, 1, | 
592; centralization of, 2, 78, 79; National 
Printing Bureau, 2, 282. 7 

PRODUCTION BRANCH, National Printing Bur- 
eau, 2, 281. 

PRODUCTIVITY, effective performance, 1, 280, | 
385. 


information 


role in Government | 
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PRODUCTIVITY AND MORALE, adequate accom- 
modation impact on, 2, 54. 

PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS, adequate statis- 
tical data required, 3, 36. 

PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL, growing need for, 
1, 273, 274; occupational groups, 1, 329; 
wages, 1, 393. 

PROFESSIONAL SERVICES, 
BAe 

PROFESSIONAL STATISTICIANS, shortage of, 3, 
46. 

PROGRAMME CLASSIFICATION, Department of 
National Defence, 4, 62. 

PROGRAMMES ANALYSIS DIVISION, 
for Treasury Board, 1, 122. 

PROGRAMMING, operation of television broad- 
casting, 4, 34. 

PROMOTIONAL ACTIVITIES, to enlist public co- 
operation, 3, 87; common interest of 
federal and provincial governments in, 3, 
90; health programmes, 3, 183, 208. 

PROMOTIONS, personnel management, 1, 268- 
271; appeal procedures and evaluation of, 
372. 

PROPAGANDA, to inform rather than to per- 
suade, 3, 70. 

PROPERTY OPERATIONS, standards of accom- 
modation, 2, 54; administrative procedures, 
2, 57; foreign operations, 2, 59; 4, 105; 
Department of National Defence, 2, 60, 
62, 64. 

PROPOSALS, for re-organization, 5, 105. See 
also Recommendations. 

PROPRIETARY CORPORATIONS, 5, 70. 

PROSECUTIONS, institution and conduct of, 
p Aree a Woe 

PROVINCIAL-FEDERAL RELATIONS, co-operation 
in joint and allied services, 3, 124; educa- 
tion services, 3, 141, 144; Indian schools, 
3, 149; health services, 3, 181; hospitali- 
zation insurance plans, 3, 203. 


contracted out, 1, 


suggested 


PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS, administration of 
the Territories, 4, 164. 

PSYCHIATRIC CARE, inmates of federal peni- 
tentiaries, 3, 205. 

PUBLIC ACCOUNTS, recommendation for im- 
provement, 1, 117; form of, 1, 184, 207; 
changes recommended by the Committee, 
1, 206; excessive detailed listing not neces- 


sary, 1, 206; information to be deleted 
from, 1, 206; cost of, 1, 207; definition 
of, 1, 207; statement of assets and liabili- 
ties, 1, 207; recommendation for better 
form of, 1, 211; contingent liabilities, 1, 
211; elimination of unnecessary details, 1, 
212; printing of, 2, 288. 

PUBLIC ACCOUNTS, STANDING COMMITTEE ON 
(T961),-1,.1 7 45.200. 


PUBLIC ARCHIVES, Records Centre, 1, 493; 
adjustment of ministerial burdens, 5, 43; 
patterns of organization, 5, 57, 58. See 
also Archives. 


PUBLIC ARCHIVES ACT, 1, 572. 


PUBLICATIONS, instructions to stenographers 
and typists, 1, 528; personnel manuals, 1, 
539; Office Standards Manual suggested, 1, 
602; “Manual of Office Layout” praised, 1, 
605; departmental warehousing organiza- 
tion, 2, 112; methods of distribution, 
official catalogues and price lists, 2, 300; 
government bookstores, 2, 301; com- 
mercial booksellers, 2, 301; free distribu- 
tion of, 2, 302; pricing and financing of, 2, 
303; recommendations, 2, 304; procure- 
ment of print, 2, 304; Agriculture research 
papers, 3, 29; diversity of government pub- 
blishing, 3, 92; lists not kept up-to-date, 3, 
93. 


PUBLICATIONS BRANCH, 
Bureau, 2, 282. 

PUBLICATIONS DIVISION, Public Archives, 1, 
579. 


PUBLIC COMPETITION, 
vantages, 2, 51. 


National Printing 


some of its disad- 


PUBLIC CONSENT, 5, 32. 


PUBLIC DOMAIN, administered by Northern 
Affairs Department, 2, 28. 


PUBLIC FUNDS, lending programmes, 3, 267; 
financing the CBC, 4, 27, 28. 


PUBLIC HEALTH, adequate statistical data 
required, 3, 36; health programmes, 3, 182; 
Health Services Directorate, 3, 214. 


PUBLIC INFORMATION SERVICES, suggested 
responsibilities to Queen’s Publisher, 2, 299; 
informing the Canadian public, 3, 63-72; 
information services abroad, 3, 73-81; 
organization of the information function, 
3, 83-90; operating methods and standards, 
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3, 91-101; information in French and the 
Bureau for Translations, 3, 103; co- 
ordination of information services, 3, 110. 


PUBLIC INTEREST, in national and international 


communications, 2, 225. 


PUBLICITY, 3, 68-72. 
PUBLIC LANDS GRANTS ACT, 2, 31. 
PUBLIC OPINION, and political manipulation, 


S109, 


PUBLIC PRINTING AND STATIONERY ACT, 2, 277, 


21S, 281, 292: 


PUBLIC PRINTING AND STATIONERY, DEPART- 


MENT OF, general, 1, 22; management 
reporting, 1, 182; prevailing rate em- 
ployees, 1, 311, 312; forms management, 
1, 487; catalogue of office supplies, 1, 500; 
departmental orders issued to, 1, 504; 
management procedures, 1, 509; forms 
design, 1, 529; cost of forms, 1, 534; direc- 
tives re personnel manuals, 1, 539; elec- 
tronic computers, 1, 590, 592; duplicating 
services, 1, 601; procurement of office 
equipment, 1, 602-604; purchasing and sup- 
ply, 2, 77; procurement centralized, 2, 78; 
exceptions to departmental purchasing, 2, 
90; appraisal of existing central purchasing 
agencies, 2, 95, 96; departmental ware- 
housing organization, 2, 112; operation of 
vehicles, 2, 173; growth of National Print- 
ing Bureau, 2, 279; cost of new building, 2, 
279, 293; comparative printing sales, 2, 
280; departmental organization, 2, 281; 
services provided to clientele, 2, 284; par- 
liamentary printing, 2, 284, 287, 289; size 
and role of National Printing Bureau, 2, 
287; charges made for captive work, 2, 
289; Plant Studies, 2, 291; accounting 
standards and costs, 2, 291-294; form of 
organization required, 2, 295; recruiting 
procedures, 2, 296; recommendations, 2, 
29455295, -297,5300, +302, 304;)'306,9307: 
service generally regarded as satisfactory, 
3, 92; patterns of organization, 5, 56; spe- 
cific proposals for re-organization, 5, 108; 
115, 116. See also Queen’s Printer and 
Queen’s Publisher. 


PUBLIC RECORD CENTRE, 1, 562-563. 
PUBLIC RECORDS, management of, 1, 486-496; 


Civil Service Commission, 1, 489; Armed 
Forces, 1, 489; Treasury Board, 1, 489; 
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management services, 1, 508; paperwork 
and systems management, 1, 535-539. 

PUBLIC RECORDS COMMITTEE, 1, 494, 550. : 

PUBLIC RELATIONS, evolution of techniques, 3, 
62. 

PUBLIC SERVICE, effective performance, 1, 274- : 
284, 380-391; size and distribution of 
current employment, 1, 307; occupational 
patterns and trends, 1, 329; of 1 335: 


structure, 1, 331; composition of, 1, 335; 
higher education in, 1, 337; manpower, 19 
339; transportation costs, 2, 151; pension 
plans, 3, 289; administration of the Terri- | 
tories, 4, 164; staffing, 5, 30. 

PUBLIC SERVICE REARRANGEMENT AND TRANS- 
FER OF DUTIES ACT, 5, 42. 


PUBLIC SERVICE SUPERANNUATION ACT, em-_ 
ployee benefits, 1, 401. | 


PUBLIC (THE), government relations with, 3, 
63-72, 85; curiosity about major construc- 
tion or engineering operations, 3, 86; reach- | 
ing the public in the field, 3, 90; interest in 
federal services, 3, 120; political sanction 

by, 5, 24; wants insatiable, 5, 28; and 4 


Government, 5, 92. 


PUBLIC TRUSTS, patterns of organization, 5, 
59. 


PUBLIC WORKS ACT, 2, 34; Defence Produc- | 
tion exempted, 2, 49. 
PUBLIC WORKS, DEPARTMENT OF, exempt em- 
ployees, 1, 312; ships’ officers and crews, 
1, 312; facilities and supplies, 1, 500; man- 
agement services, 1, 509; correspondence, 
1, 520; forms, 1, 532, 533; incoming mail, : 
1, 541, 542; outgoing mail, 1, 546; fur- 
niture, 1, 605, 607; real property opera- | 
tions, 2, 26, 28; property records, 2, 30; 
responsibility for real property manage- | 
ment, 2, 35, 36, 331-333; national parks | 
property transactions, 2, 40; monopoly of 
construction activity and competitors, 2, 41; 
operates three construction branches, 2, 42; | 
“roads to resources” programme, 2, 42; vol- | 
ume of activities, table 2, 2, 43; new role | 
with new areas of responsibility, 2, 65; cen-— 
tralization of construction, 2, 65; functions — 
to be discontinued, 2, 66; decentralization | 
and field organization, 2, 67; purchasing and | 
supply, 2, 77, 86; procurement centralized, 
2, 78; specifications, 2, 86, 87; inspection, 2, 


i 


| 


87; exceptions to departmental purchasing, 
2, 90; appraisal of existing central pur- 

_ chasing agencies, 2, 95; departmental ware- 
housing organization, 2, 112; operation of 
watercraft, 2, 183; administration of tele- 
communications services, 2, 232; food 
services, 2, 342; information services, 3, 
84; local handling of press inquiries, 3, 85; 
government telephone facilities, 3, 86; con- 
ditional grants, 3, 127; harbours, wharves 
and piers, 3, 366; dry docks, 3, 375; CBC 
engineering, 4, 45; housing, External 
Affairs, 4, 127; administration of the Ter- 
ritories, 4, 164; the North, 4, 173; northern 
supply and construction, 4, 176; co-ordina- 

tion of northern programmes, 4, 177; 
responsibility for all construction work, 5, 
85; field organization, 5, 88; co-ordination 
of field operations, 5, 90; specific proposals 
for re-organization, 5, 112, 113, 116, 117, 
118. 

PUBLISHING, parliamentary printing priority, 
2, 287, 288; process defined, 2, 298; interde- 
partmental Committee on Publications, 2, 
299; a Queen’s Publisher, 2, 300; recom- 
mendations, 2, 306. 

PUNCHED CARDS, automation, 1, 584. 

PURCHASING, objectives, 2, 77, 78; regulations, 
2, 82; number and location of purchasing 

_ offices, 2, 83; geographical centralization, 
2, 86; determination of requirements, 2, 86; 

_ organization, 2, 87; transfer, lease or loan, 
2, 91; cash discounts, 2, 92; requirement 
determination, 2, 92; Canadian Govern- 
ment Specification Board, 2, 92, 93; delivery 
intervals, 2, 93; tendering practices, 2, 94; 
purchasing expense, 2, 94; existing central 
purchasing agencies, 2, 95; routine transfer 
methods, 2, 96; conclusions, 2, 96; use of 
outside facilities, 2, 321. 

PURCHASING AGENTS, dispersion of operations, 
5, 80. 

PURCHASING AND SUPPLY, 2, 71-142; External 
Affairs, 4, 124. 

PURCHASING AND SUPPLY, DEPARTMENT OF, 
establishment recommended, 2, 141; trans- 
portation and supply, 2, 162; traffic ad- 
visory group, 2, 162; northern supply and 
construction, 4, 176; co-ordination of field 
operations, 5, 90. 


Q 


QUALITY CONTROL, measurement of perform- 
ance, 1, 503; statistical methods, 1, 614, 
616; Comptroller of the Treasury, 1, 615; 
Data Processing Service, 1, 615; Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 1, 615; Customs and 
Excise, 1, 615; Central Pay Office, 1, 615; 
Labour Department, 1, 616; Board of 
Transport Commissioners, 1, 616; Mari- 
time Freight Rates Act, 1, 616; National 
Revenue Department, 1, 616; Income Tax 
Act, 1, 616; Financial Administration Act, 
1, 616; Administrative Improvement Di- 
vision, 1, 617; Treasury Board, 1, 617. 

QUARANTINE, preventive programmes, 3, 218. 

QUEBEC CIVIL CODE, 2, 383. 

QUEBEC LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, lawn federally 
owned, 2, 32. 

QUEBEC, PROVINCE OF, prosecutors and legal 
agents, 2, 373. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH FUND, for research into 
diseases of children, 3, 236. 


QUEEN’S CHOICE, THE, simultaneous publica- 
tion in French and in English praised, 3, 
108. 

QUEEN’S PRINTER, his future role, 2, 298-300; 
methods of distribution used, 2, 300; sales 
of publications, 2, 301, 302; free distribu- 
tion, 2, 302; financing of government 
publications, 2, 303, 304; procurement of 
print, 2, 304-306; relation with proposed 
Department of Purchasing and Supply, 2, 
306; mastery in print design recognized, 3, 
98; number of texts published in French 
and in English, 3, 108; publications dealing 
with the preparation of meals, 3, 111; co- 
ordination of government publishing serv- 
ices, 3, 112. See also Public Printing and 
Stationery, Department of. 

QUEEN’S PRIVY COUNCIL FOR CANADA, 5, 32. 

QUEEN’S PUBLISHER, creation of new office 
recommended, 2, 300; procurement of 
print, 2, 304, 305, 306; relation with pro- 
posed Department of Purchasing and 
Supply, 2, 306, 307; co-ordination of 
federal information services, 3, 113; pat- 
terns of organization, 5, 58. 

QUEEN’S REGULATIONS, directive, 1, 536. 

QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, contribution of the 
Economic Research Institute, 3, 34. 
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QUEEN (THE), the power of the Crown, 5, 31, 
324 
“QUEUING THEORY”, 3, 347. 


R 


RA, see Ottawa Civil Service Recreational 
Association. 


RACE TRACK BETTING, 3, 373. 


RADIATION PROTECTION DIVISION, Department 
of National Health and Welfare, environ- 
mental health, 3, 210. 


RADIO, public information services, 3, 91, 96; 
English and French networks, 4, 34; broad- 
casting organization, 4, 40; organization 
needs, 4, 43; fragmentation of program- 
ming authority, 4, 44. 

RAILWAY PASSES, travel and removal, 2, 165. 


RAILWAYS AND CANALS, DEPARTMENT OF, dis- 
appearance of portfolios, 5, 42. 


RAND CORPORATION, U.S.A., 3, 34. 


RATES FOR SERVICES, authority, 1, 165; estab- 
lishment of, 1, 165; cost system introduced, 
1, 166; revision of, 1, 166; interest charges 
to the public, 3, 269, 272. 


REAL ESTATE, Size and value of holdings, 1, 20. 


REAL PROPERTY, land, 2, 28; condemnation 
and abandonment, 2, 32; responsibility for 
management, 2, 35, 36; construction, 2, 
41; property operations, 2, 54; National 
Defence, 2, 60; the new role of Public 
Works, 2, 65, 331-333; Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources, 
2, 333-335; National Capital Commission, 
2, 335; Department of Veterans Affairs, 2, 
336; Department of National Defence, 2, 
Sone 

RECEIVER GENERAL BANK BALANCES, responsi- 
bility of, 1, 214. 

RECLASSIFICATION, promotion by, 1, 371. 

RECOMMENDATIONS, of general import, 5, 101- 

105; an alphabetical listing, by depart- 
ment and agency, of specific proposals 
for re-organization of the federal 
government, 5, 105-121. 
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MANAGEMENT OF THE PUBLIC SERVICE, 
annual savings forecast, 1, 25. 


FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF MANAGEMENT, 
planning, 1, 100, 101, 102; expendi- 
ture control, 1, 105, 106; 107; aes 
counting, 1, 108, 109, 110; other 
controls, 1, 110, 111; revenue and cash 
management, 1, 112, 113. 


AUDIT OF RECORDS, 1, 115. 


ACCOUNTABILITY TO PARLIAMENT, I, 117, 
118. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT, Statistics for, 
1, 253; authority and responsibility for, 
1, 259, 260; recruitment, selection, 
appointment, 1, 263, 265; French- 
speaking Canadians, 1, 267; veterans’ 
preference, 1, 268; promotions and 
transfers, 1, 269. 


COMPENSATION IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE, 
wages and salaries, 1, 288, 293, 294, 
295, 


PAPERWORK AND SYSTEMS MANAGEMENT, 
management services, 1, 515; records, 
1, 516; common services, 1, 516; 
management improvement surveys, 1, 
516. 


Volume 2 


SUPPORTING SERVICES FOR GOVERNMENT 


REAL PROPERTY, acquisition, disposal, 
leasing and use of land, 2, 35; national 
parks policy, future goals and admin- 
istration suggested, 2, 40; planning and 
supervision of construction for civil 
departments and for National De- 
fence, 2, 47, 48; real property manage- 
ment, 2, 58; administration of Munici- 
pal Grants Act, 2, 59; charges to de- 
partments and agencies for accommo- 
dation and real property services, 2, 
59; real property bureau under Deputy 
Minister of National Defence, 2, 64; 
functions of Defence Construction 
Limited transferred, 2, 64. 


PURCHASING AND SUPPLY, a central pur- 
chasing agency, 2, 141; Department 
of Purchasing and Supply, 2, 141; 
standards specifications, 2, 141; ware- 
housing services, 2, 142; ordering 
patterns, inventory levels and surplus 
stocks, 2, 142; revolving fund for 
procurement financing, 2, 142. 
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TRANSPORTATION, central traffic manage- 


ment, 2, 159; Traffic Advisory Board 
suggested, 2, 162; negotiations for 
fixed travel rates, 2, 165; overseas 
travel, 2, 165; revision of travel regu- 
lations, 2, 167; common use of mes- 
senger and: truck services, 2, 172; 
Armed Forces passenger vehicles, 2, 
173; Government Motor’ Vehicle 
Committee, 2, 179; harbour launches, 
2, 184; methods of supply to coastal 
stations, 2, 185; patrol cutter opera- 
tions, 2, 187; consolidation of all large 
vessels and husbanding facilities, 2, 
195; training programme for seamen, 
Department of Transport advice and 
assistance, 2, 195; Board of Steam- 
ship Inspection technical services, 2, 
196; major air frame overhaul work, 
2, 201; RCMP Air Division head- 
quarters, 2, 202; military transport, 2, 
207: 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS, an Administrative 


Telecommunications Agency, 2, 232; 
Armed Services teletype relay net- 
works, 2, 239; Mid-Canada Line and 
Adcom value and facilities, 2, 243; 
teletype services to points outside 
Canada, 2, 246; telecommunication 
needs of the North, 2, 248; formula- 
tion of telecommunications policies 
and co-ordination of technical serv- 
CCS 2 dole 4,20: 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING, Printing Bu- 


reau facilities limited, 2, 290; printing 
production efficiency, 2, 292; Print- 
ing Bureau operations and rental costs, 
2, 294; field printing units centralized, 
2, 295; separate industrial activity 
under Director of Printing, 2, 297; 
a Queen’s Publisher, 2, 300; financing 
of government publications, 2, 304; 
procurement of office machines, sta- 
tionery and forms, 2, 307; ministerial 
responsibility for publishing and print- 
ing, 2, 307. 


THE “MAKE OR BUY” PROBLEM, secondary 


activities and use of private sources, 
costs analyses and investigations, 2, 
323; review of workshop facilities, 2, 
330; contracting out of maintenance 


of real property, 2, 336; contracting 
out to private industries, 2, 341; living 
accommodation and food services, 2, 
344; use of outside facilities for stag- 
ing, film-making and video-tape activi- 
ties, 2, 348; role of Eldorado Mining 
and Refining Limited, 2, 351; repair 
and maintenance of military material, 
2, 357; maintenance of Northwest 
Highway, 2, 357; National Defence 
supporting services, 2, 358; National 
Defence transport plans and practices, 
2359: 


LEGAL SERVICES, internation legal work 


of departments and agencies, 2, 416; 
integrated legal service and field legal 
branches, 2, 421. 


Volume 3 


ECONOMIC AND _ STATISTICAL SERVICES, 


Department of Finance to undertake 
the conduct of central economic anal- 
ysis, 3, 33; the Dominion Statistician to 
hold office during good behaviour 
and be required to audit the statistical 
programmes of all departments, 3, 
49; Treasury Board to review health, 
labour and transport statistical activi- 
ties, 3, 49; Treasury Board be sup- 
plied with statistical data for policy 
decisions and advice on statistical pro- 
grammes and employment of statis- 
ticians, 3, 50; remuneration of Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics staff be 
reviewed, 3, 50; relations of Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics with departments, 
3, 50; an advisory council be formed, 
Rhee Bh 


PUBLIC INFORMATION SERVICES, assess- 


ment of the scale and character of 
the information activities of the 
Armed Forces, 3, 72; Canadian Travel 
Bureau be transferred to Trade and 
Commerce, 3, 76; External Affairs 
information and liaison services be 
reorganized and _ interdepartmental 
committee be reinvigorated, 3, 82; 
for improving the general standards 
and reducing costs of departmental 
reports, 3, 94; advertising accounts be 
awarded on the basis of competitive 
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proposals, 3, 95;.employment of out- 
side public relations agencies, 3, 96; 
reconsideration be given to classifica- 
tion and remuneration of information 
officers, and of translators, 3, 100, 
105; for more bilingual information 
officers, 3, 109; bilingualism be made 
mandatory, 3, 109; the provision of 
expert counsel to departments and 
agencies by the Queen’s Publisher, 3, 
113, 114; co-ordination of public in- 
formation policy through committee 
of senior information officers, 3, 114. 


“ SERVICES FOR THE PUBLIC 
EDUCATION SERVICES, integration of In- 


dian schools, 3, 153: limited construc- 
tion of Indian schools, 3, 153; transfer 
of northern school system, 3, 163; 
co-ordinated curricula, 3, 163; revised 
adult education programme, 3, 163; 
Canadian Service College at Royal 
Roads be closed, 3, 167; critical re- 
view at Canadian Service Colleges, 3, 
167; expert civilian-military commit- 
tee, 3, 169; university degrees for 
officers, 3, 169; Directorate of Naval 
Education be abolished, 3, 171. 


HEALTH SERVICES, no further hospitals 


for war veterans, 3, 195; veterans be 
transferred to public hospitals, 3, 195; 
- veterans with major disabilities be 
federal responsibility, 3, 195; other 
veterans be transferred to community 
facilities, 3, 195; D.V.A. hospitals be 
converted into community hospitals, 
3, 195; transfer of Indian health care 
to.community facilities, 3, 201; medi- 
cal and dental care through private 
practice, 3, 202; referral hospitals not 
be rebuilt, 3, 202; hospital care of 
servicemen be transferred to civilian 
- hospitals, 3, 203; no building of new 
Service hospitals, 3, 203; prevent ex- 
pansion of sick quarters, 3, 203; Part 
5 of Canada Shipping Act be repealed, 
3, 206; reporting and accounting for 
health grants be reviewed and sim- 
plified, 3, 209; Division of Environ- 
mental Health, 3, 211; regulatory 
functions be left to provinces, 3, 211; 
. medical rehabilitation be co-ordinated 


by Department of National Health 
and Welfare, 3, 212; programme of 
Nutrition Division be re-examined, 3, 
213; responsibilities be assigned to 
Maternal and Child Health Division, 
3, 213; Hospital Design Division be 
expanded or discontinued, 3, 214; 
committee of advisers in the Health 
Services Division, 3, 214; visual ex- 
amination be discontinued, 3, 219; 
Customs or Immigration officials to 
examine immunization documents, 3, 
219; technicians to replace physicians 
and nurses, 3, 219; nurse or technician 
to meet incoming aircrafts and ships, 
3, 219; tests of prospective immi- 
grants be developed, 3, 224; “roster 
doctor” plan be applied universally, 
3, 224; Canadian physicians overseas 
be recalled, 3, 224; proper manage- 
ment controls be introduced, 3, 224; 
analysis and inspection by Food and 
Drug Directorate, 3, 225; health serv- 
ices be consolidated under Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare, 
5.5232) 


LENDING, GUARANTEEING AND INSURING 


ACTIVITIES, revise basis of Crown cor- 
porations lending programmes, 3, 271; 
interest charges be based on uniform 
principle, 3, 271; interest rates be © 
established by board of each corpo- 
ration, 3, 271; charges to borrowers 
be determined by Governor in Coun- 
cil, 3, 277; charges for guarantees or 
insurance be re-examined, 3, 277; 
financial co-ordination by Minister of 
Finance, 3, 280; greater independence 
to Industrial Development Bank, 3, 
283; activities of Bank under Minister 
of Finance, 3, 283; orderly termina- 
tion of the Veterans’ Land Act Ad- 
ministration, 3, 285; Veterans’ Land 
Act be administered by Farm Credit 
Corporation and Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation, 3, 285; 
Home Improvement Loans programme 
be transferred to Department of Fi- 
nance, 3, 285; sale of government 
annuities be discontinued, 3, 288; am- 
ortize valuation deficits of pension 
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plans, 3, 292; study of benefits in re- 
lation to costs, 3, 292; all superannu- 
ation plans be undertaken by Depart- 
ment of Finance, 3, 293; Public Serv- 
ice superannuation plan be extended 
to Crown corporations, 3, 294; Pilots’ 
plan on sound financial basis, 3, 295; 
Department of Insurance to develop 
plan for actuarial services after con- 
sideration by Treasury Board, 3, 297; 
Minister of Finance be empowered 
to require actuarial investigations, 3, 
297. 


POST OFFICE (THE), accounts be drawn 


up to reflect costs of services received 
or rendered, 3, 322; grant be made 
by Parliament for handling second 
class mail, 3, 327; receipts and dis- 
bursements be handled through re- 
volving fund, 3, 330; value of capital 
equipment, buildings and premises be 
charged to costs, operating budget be 
submitted to Treasury Board, and 
financial reporting to the government, 
eS She 


MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES, additional pat- 


ent examiners, 3, 372; patent fees be 
increased, 3, 372; staff of Companies 
Division be brought up to strength, 3, 
373; services of Department of Agri- 
culture be surveyed for tolls, fees and 
charges, and for needs and utility of 
services, 3, 377; charges be made 
for services rendered to the public, 3, 
383; to recover full costs of services, 


3, 383; annual assessment of services, 
3, 384. 


Volume 4 


SPECIAL AREAS OF ADMINISTRATION 
NATIONAL DEFENCE, DEPARTMENT OF, 


Chairman, Chiefs of Staff to exercise 
ministerial power over Armed Forces, 
4, 74; control and administration of 
some elements of Services by Chair- 
man, Chiefs of Staff, 4, 74; title of 
Chairman, Chiefs of Staff to be al- 
tered to “Chief of Canadian Defence 
Staffs”, 4, 74; Deputy Minister of 
National Defence to be given greater 
responsibility, 4, 77; improved oppor- 


tunities for civilian personnel in 
Armed Forces, 4, 79; greater inter- 
change of service and civilian officers 
between Armed Forces and Organiza- 
tion of the Deputy Minister, 4, 79; 
a review be made of military and 
civilian manpower needs of the 
Armed Forces, 4, 85; simultaneous 
review of manpower ceilings for serv- 
ice and civilian personnel, 4, 85; 
compulsory retirement policy and 
creating employment in public service 
for retiring service personnel, 4, 85. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF, Op- 


erations to be placed under a deputy 
under-secretary of state (political) and 
a deputy under-secretary of state (ad- 
ministrative), 4, 140; expanded in- 
struction of foreign service officer, 4, 
140; upon return to Ottawa foreign 
service officers to be posted to poli- 
tical divisions, 4, 141; more senior 
officers as divisional heads, 4, 141; 
experienced and skilled personnel in 
supporting and administrative services, 
4, 141; development of administrative 
career, 4, 141; employment of female 
university graduates, 4, 142; increase 
number of local personnel abroad, 4, 
142; deputy under-secretaries to be 
responsible for misuse of telecom- 
munication services, 4, 142; filing sys- 
tem and registry to be re-organized, 
4, 142; limits of expenditures to be 
made at posts abroad within discre- 
tion of head of post be increased, 4, 
143; passport office to be under Citi- 
zenship and Immigration Department, 
4, 143; head of post abroad to super- 
vise and co-ordinate all civil depart- 
ments of Canadian Government, 4, 
143. 


NORTHERN AFFAIRS, work of Indian 


agents in Territories to be taken over 
by territorial authorities, 4, 164; staff 
of Indian Affairs Branch to be with- 
drawn from Territories, 4, 164; 
responsibilities of Minister of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources, 4, 
170; relaxing of restrictive effect of 
federal regulations, and local officials 
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given direction to make best use of 
human and material resources in 
North, 4, 172; transfer of ministerial 
responsibility for Northern Transpor- 
tation Company Ltd. from Minister of 
Trade and Commerce to Minister of 
Northern Affairs and National Re- 
sources, 4, 179. 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, 


establishment of a new Defence 
Research and Development Board to 
replace Defence Research Board, 4, 
211; new Board to advise Minister of 
National Defence on policy matters, 4, 
211; three Armed Services to be 
represented on new Board, 4, 211: 
new Board to contain a _ defence 
research and engineering planning 
unit, 4, 211; existing defence research 
to be known as National Defence Lab- 
oratories, 4, 211; proposed President 
of Treasury Board to be Minister 
responsible for scientific policy, 4, 224; 
establishment of a Central Scientific 
Bureau, 4, 224; establishment of a 
National Scientific Advisory Council, 
4, 224; the Scientific Secretary to act 
as secretary and the Central Scientific 
Bureau serve as a secretariat for the 
National Scientific Advisory Council, 
4, 224; Research Branch to administer 
all research supported by Agriculture 
Department, 4, 239; regional Agricul- 
tural Laboratories to be formed, 4, 
241; a development section to be set 
up in Agriculture Department, 4, 241; 
areas of research of Fisheries Depart- 
ment and Fisheries Research Board 
be brought under a single Research 


Branch, 4, 243; Fisheries Research 
Board, renamed Fisheries Research 
Advisory Board, 4, 243; Wildlife 


Service and Zoology unit of National 
Museum be transferred to Department 
of Fisheries, 4, 248; Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Re- 
sources meet its northern research 
needs by contracting with other federal 
departments or private groups, 4, 290; 
facilities and services for research in 
the North be provided by the Depart- 


ment of Northern Affairs and National : 
Resources, 4, 290; co-ordination of | 
abroad to be 


scientific activities 
responsibility of Central Scientific 
Bureau and National Research Coun- 
cil, 4, 295. 


‘RECORDS, recommendations, 1, 516; disposal 


of, 1, 554; paperwork and systems manage- 
ment, 1, 562-583; management committee, 


1, 562, 564; cost control of vehicles oper- | 


ations, 2, 177. 


RECREATIONAL SERVICES, extended to the pub- 
lic, 3, 370. 


RECRUITMENT, improper influences, 1, 261; | 


staffing the public service, 1, 261-268; 


surplus staff, 1, 270, 271; automatic data 


processing, 1, 594; 

service, 4, 107. 
REGIONAL DIRECTORS, Post Office, 3, 342. 
REGIONAL RECORDS CENTRES, 1, 568-571. 


REGISTRAR GENERAL, 5, 41. 
REGISTRATION OF MAIL, 3, 314. 


staffing the foreign | 


REGULATIONS, too detailed and restrictive, 1, _ 
281; necessity of, 2, 384; responsibility — 
for making, 2, 385, consolidation of, 2, 
385; annual cost of, 2, 385; power to. 


make, 5, 36. 


REGULATORY BODIES, patterns of organiza- 


tion, 15; 72-75. 


REHABILITATION PROGRAMMES, health services, — 
3, 211; co-ordination of operations, 5, 89. 


REINVIGORATION, of Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Information Services Abroad, 3, 
82. 

RELIABLE DATA, something more required, 3, 
38. 

REMOVAL, TRAVEL AND, travel services, 2, 164; 
rates, 2, 165; control and review of travel 
expense claims, 2, 166; movement of house- 
hold effects, 2, 166. 

REMUNERATION, of foreign service officers, 4, 
108. ; 

REMUNERATION SYSTEM, compensation policy, 
1, 418-421. 

RENTALS, for Government properties in 1961, 
table 5, 2, 56; for telecommunications 
lines and equipment, 2, 219. 

REORGANIZATION, summary of proposals for, 
5, 101-121. 

REPAIRS, Of vehicles in penal institutions, 2, 
176; watercraft, 2, 191. 
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REPORT OF THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION IN THE PUBLIC 
SERVICE, 1958,.1;:271, 

REPORTS, reporting by exception, 1, 183; 
management of public records, 1, 488; 
management services, 1, 508. 


REPRODUCTION SERVICES, the Queen’s Printer, 
1, 601. 


RESEARCH, planning of, 1, 351; wider dissemi- 
nation of research papers, 3, 29; attrac- 
tive working milieu must be provided, 3, 
64; laboratories involved in local informa- 
tion activities, 3, 90; grants for health re- 
search, 3, 144; health services, 3, 182. 

RESEARCH ACT, 5, 68. 


RESEARCH ACTIVITY, growth of government 
scientific activity, 4, 195; in Canadian in- 
dustry, 4, 199; research agencies, 4, 211; 
co-ordination, 4, 215; future conduct, 4, 
225; organization of research, 4, 225; 
laboratories, 4, 225; management of the re- 
search establishment, 4, 227; universities 
and other research bodies, 4, 229; relations 
with industry, 4, 230; senior responsibility 
for operations, 4, 232; in government de- 
partments, 4, 238-251; co-ordination of non- 
departmental research, 4, 271; the place of 
industry in government research, 4, 291; 
international relations of Canadian science, 
4, 294. 

RESEARCH COUNCIL ACT, forms, 1, 530. 

RESEARCH ESTABLISHMENTS, patterns of or- 
ganization, 5, 58. 

RESEARCH PERSONNEL, DIRECTION OF, National 
Research Council, 4, 269. 


RESEARCH PROGRAMME, Specialists engaged, 1, 
221; Agriculture Department, 4, 200; Na- 
tional Research Council, 4, 265; northern 
research and development, 4, 285. 

RESEARCH SCIENTISTS, morale and productiv- 
ity, 1, 386. 

RESERVES, Indian and forest, 2, 31. 

RESERVES FOR LOSSES, guarantee and insur- 
ance programmes, 3, 273. 

RESOURCES, adequate statistical data required, 
3,36. 

RESPONSIBILITY REPORTING, in government, in 
industry, 1, 183. 


RESTRICTIVE TRADE PRACTICES COMMISSION, 
problems of co-ordination, 5, 45; admin- 
istrative tribunal, 5, 73, 74. 

RETIRING LEAVE, provisions, 1, 398. 

REVENUE AND CASH MANAGEMENT, 1, 111-113. 

REVENUE CONTROL, responsibility, 1, 163, 
164; accounting systems, 1, 168. 

REVENUES, recommendation, 1, 101; respon- 
sibility for the management and collection, 
1, 164. 


REVISED STATUTES OF CANADA, 1952, orders 
in council specified, 5, 35. 


REVOLVING FUND, restricted by statute, 1, 220; 
control over, 1, 221; advantages of, 1, 221, 
222; financing of procurement and of 
warehousing activities, 2, 142; National 
Printing Bureau, 2, 292, 293. 


RITCHIE, RONALD S., M.A., 5, 96. 
ROADS, maintenance of, 2, 333. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSION COMMUNICATIONS 
SYSTEM, 2, 247. 

ROTATION, chief financial officers and chief 
personnel officers, 1, 60; Canadian Travel 
Bureau policy, 3, 75; foreign service offi- 
cers and personnel, 3, 77, 80; 4, 105, 120, 
121; of senior administrators, 5, 53, 103; 
between headquarters and field units, 5, 
81. 


ROYAL CANADIAN AIR FORCE, automatic data 
processing, 1, 496; Directorate of Inter- 
service Development, 2, 93; inventories, 2, 
134; operation of aircraft, 2, 197; tele- 
type circuit, 2, 229; air traffic control tele- 
phone, 2, 234; Main Communications Relay 
Network, 2, 237; maintenance workshops, 
2, 329; expenditures, 4, 64; defence re- 
search, 4, 209. 


ROYAL CANADIAN ARMY, Signal Corps, 2, 238; 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineers, 2, 
356; Service Corps, 2, 358. 


ROYAL CANADIAN MINT, revenues, 1, 164; pub- 
lic curiosity about the operations of, 3, 86. 


ROYAL CANADIAN MOUNTED POLICE, manage- 
ment reporting, 1, 183; exempt employees, 
1, 311; serving the public, 1, 391; opera- 
tion of vehicles, 2, 168, 170; of watercraft, 
2, 183; recommendations, 2, 187; opera- 
tion of aircraft, 2, 197; radio network, 2, 
218; communications operators, 2, 219; 
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Telex service, 2, 230, 231; means of tele- 
communications for police action, 2, 243, 
244; radio network in the North, 2, 247; 
tailor shops, 2, 340; criminal proceedings, 
2, 371; news releases of local interest, 3, 
85; health programmes, 3, 182; pension 
plans, 3, 289; ‘race track betting, 3, 373; 
administration of the Territories, 4, 165; 
the North, 4, 173; specific proposals for 
re-organization, 5, 118, 120. 

ROYAL CANADIAN NAVY, inventories, 2, 134; 
operation of watercraft, 2, 181, 188; shore- 
to-ship communications, 2, 235; Strategic 
Communications System, 2, 237; operation 
of dockyards, 2, 354; health services, 3 
203; defence research, 4, 209. 

ROYAL CANADIAN ORDNANCE CORPS, work study, 
60k: 

ROYAL COMMISSION ON ADMINISTRATIVE CLAS- 
SIFICATIONS IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE 1946, 
27: 

ROYAL COMMISSION ON CANADIAN BROADCAST- 
ING CORPORATION OPERATIONS, 4, 21. 

ROYAL COMMISSION ON DOMINION-PROVINCIAL 
RELATIONS, federal-provincial co-operation 
in joint and allied services, 3, 124. 

ROYAL COMMISSION ON GOVERNMENT ORGANI- 
ZATION, general acknowledgements, 5, 13- 
15; financial and operating statistics, 5, 
125-127. 

ROYAL COMMISSION ON HEALTH SERVICES, 
staffing, 3, 233. 

ROYAL COMMISSION ON TRANSPORTATION, de- 
velopment of a national transportation 
policy, 5, 44; regulation of transportation 
services, 5, 85. 


bd 


ROYAL COMMISSIONS, their role in the study 
and solving of economic problems, 3, 28. 


ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE, KINGSTON, 3, 164. 


ROYAL PREROGATIVE, Direction of the Armed 
Forces, 4, 67; passport operations, 4, 129. 


RURAL MAIL CARRIER, 3, 316. 


S 
SACKVILLE, N.B., short-wave transmitters, 3, 
79. 


SAFEGUARDS, against administrative defects, 5, 
95. 


SAGE, 2, 242. 
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ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AUTHORITY, interest of | 
the public in the operations of, 3, 86; con- | 


solidation of related duties, 5, 48; patterns 


of organization, 5, 66; headquarters in | 


Ottawa, 5, 82. 
ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AUTHORITY ACT, 5, 68. 


SALARY ADMINISTRATION, Civil Service Act, © 


1293. 


SALARY GROUPS, distribution of employees, 1, 
343. 


SALES ORGANIZATIONS, the Queen’s Printer, 2, | 


301, 302; Canadian Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration, 4, 46. 

SASKATCHEWAN, GOVERNMENT OF, community 
pastures, 3, 377. 

SCHOLARSHIPS, universities and other research 
bodies, 4, 229. 

SCHOOLS, federally operated, 1, 21; federal 
schools for children, 3, 146; education of 
Indians, 3, 152; National Defence schools, 
3, 154, 156; northern schools, 3, 162; 
supervision by the Department of Finance, 
3, 265; creation of reserves, 3, 277; review 
of programmes needed, 3, 277. 

SCIENTIFIC ESTABLISHMENTS, growth of 
government scientific activity, 4, 195. 

SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION, management of the 
research establishment, 4, 229. 

SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATOR, management of the 
research establishment, 4, 228. 

SCIENTIFIC PERSONNEL, staffing the public 
service, 1, 273; training, 1, 377; scientific 
research and development, 4, 193. 

SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH, dissemination of 
research information, 3, 64; intervention 
by government, 4, 193; expenditures, 4, 
196; present activities, 4, 198; criteria in 
the formulation of policies, 4, 218; minister 
responsible, 4, 222; supporting secretariat, 
4, 223; advisory function, 4, 223; future 
conduct of research activities, 4, 225; 
failure to assign responsibilities, 5, 40; 
dispersion of operations, 5, 80, 81; specific 
proposals for re-organization, 5, 105. 

SEAMEN, medical care and hospitalization, 3, 
205. 


SEATTLE, Canadian participation in Century 
21 Exposition, 3, 77: 
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SECONDARY ACTIVITIES, definition and prob- 
lems, 2, 318; means of control, 2, 322; 
recommendations, 2, 323. 


SECOND CLASS MAIL, 3, 312, 313, 326. 


SECRETARY OF STATE, ministerial head, 
National Printing Bureau, 2, 282; also 
Registrar General, 5, 41; adjustment of 
ministerial burdens, 5, 43; problems of co- 
ordination, 5, 45. 

SECURITY, government communications, 2, 
222; inappropriate methods of transmission, 
2, 222:) ai travic control, 2; 224+ in. Ex- 
ternal Affairs telecommunications, 2, 245. 


SELECTION AND APPOINTMENT, Of civil serv- 
ants, 1, 261-268; advisory examination 
board, 1, 367; oral examining board, 1, 
367; bilingualism, 1, 369; locality prefer- 
ence, 1, 369; test procedures, 1, 369; 
veterans’ preference, 1, 369; merit system, 
Dees ia-epatronace, al, 3/1. 

SENIOR OFFICERS, responsibilities, 1, 33, 297; 
interchangeable among departments, 1, 50; 
adjustments in salaries, 1, 287; strengthen- 
ing of the senior administrative ranks, 5, 
29; and boards of management, 5, 63. 


SERVICE AND MAINTENANCE, service fees, 1, 
164; occupations, 1, 330; wages, 1, 393. 
SERVICEMEN, health programmes, 3, 182; 
medical care and hospitalization, 3, 202. 

SERVICE PENSION BOARD, 2, 391. 


SERVICES, Post Office, 3, 311; transportation, 
3, 364; to business and industry, 3, 371; 
basic principles of service charges, 3, 378; 
methods of collection, 3, 381; changes in 
programmes, 3, 382; departments should 
be charged for, 5, 102. 

SERVICES AND GOODS, expenditures on, 2, 317; 
“make rather than buy” basis for, 2, 319; 
self-provided services, 2, 319; purchasing 
procedures, 2, 321. 

SERVING THE PUBLIC, effective performance, 1, 
390. 


SHELTER BELTS, 3, 376. 

SHIP REPAIRS, personnel employed by the 
Royal Canadian Navy, 2, 355. 

SHIPS’ OFFICERS AND CREWS, 
ployees, 1, 312. 

SICK LEAVE, health supervision, 1, 382; pro- 
visions, 1, 398. 


exempt em- 


SIMULATED WORK CONDITIONS, training and 
development, 1, 374. 


SIZE OF THE PUBLIC SERVICE, 1, 251-253, 305- 
328: 


SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT, Indian and Eskimo 
development, 4, 167, 171. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES, analytical use of statistical 
datas 33.37. 


SOCIAL SECURITY, adequate statistical data 
required, 3, 36; Indian and Eskimo 
development, 4, 170. 


SOCIAL WELFARE, types of programmes, 1, 40. 
SOCIOLOGISTS, Classified as economists, 3, 22. 


SOLICITORS, departmental, 2, 398; recruitment 
Of22,-401. 

SPACE, government offices, 1, 607. 

SPECIAL DELIVERY MAIL, 3, 315. 


SPECIALIZATION, of External 


Affairs, 4, 103. 

SPECIAL LEAVE, provisions, 1, 399. 

SPECIAL SERVICES, contracted out, 1, 317-326. 

SPECIAL STUDIES, the method of inquiry, 1, 22. 

SPECIFICATIONS, purchasing and supply, 2, 
oF 

SPIRITS, external auditing of duties collected, 
e227. 

STAFF ASSOCIATIONS, 1, 283. 

STAFF COLLEGE, 1, 273. 


Department 


STAFF HOUSING, Department of External 


Affairs, 4, 126. 

STAFFING THE PUBLIC SERVICE, personnel 
management, 1, 261-275; recruitment, 1, 
366; training programmes, 1, 373; federal 
health services, 3, 233; Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation, 4, 23; Department 
of External Affairs, 4, 105, 106, 108, 120. 

STAFF SHORTAGES, information services, 3, 
99; Bureau for Translations, 3, 106. 


STANDARDIZATION, LACK OF, 2, 88. 
STANDARD OBJECTS OF EXPENDITURE, 1, 149. 


STANDARDS, Advisory Committee on Accom- 
modation Standards of the Treasury 
Board, 2, 53; definition of goals and, 3, 
123. 


STANDARDS BRANCH, adjustment of ministerial 
burdens, 5, 43. 
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STANDARDS OF COMPENSATION, personnel 


management, 1, 285-296. 


STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS, conclusions and 


recommendations, 2, 139, 141. 

STATIONERY, departmental warehousing organ- 
ization, 2, 112; responsibility for procure- 
ment, 2, 307. 


STATISTICAL INFORMATION’ SERVICE, Post 
Office, 3, 344. 

STATISTICAL METHODS, quality control, 1, 
614-617. 


STATISTICAL. REVIEW, translation 3, 108. 

STATISTICAL SERVICES, main classes of users, 
3, 35-37; organization concepts, decentral- 
ization or centralization, 3, 38-41; the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 3, 41-45; 
relations with the public, 3, 46; recom- 
mendations, 3, 48. 

STATISTICAL STANDARDS, OFFICE OF, U-S.A., 3, 
43. 

STATISTICIANS, number employed and cost of 
services, 3, 21. 

STATISTICS, the production of statistical in- 
formation and four types of use, 3, 35; 
in modern economic and social research, 
3, 37; for mass media of communication, 
3, 37; composite statistics, 3, 38; a power- 
ful instrument of exposition and argu- 
ment, 3, 40. See Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


STATISTICS ACT, 3, 42, 47. 


STATUTES OF CANADA, 2, 282, 289, 303; 
drafting of, 2, 383; juridical accuracy of 
the French version, 2, 384; consolidations, 
2384: 


STATUTORY BOARDS, number of, 1, 19. 
STATUTORY HOLIDAYS, leave provisions, 1, 397. 
STATUTORY OFFICERS, number of, 1, 19. 


STENOGRAPHIC AND TRANSCRIBING POOLS, I, 
O27: 


STORAGE, materials management, 2, 110. 
SUBMISSIONS, to Royal Commission, 1, 22. 
SUBSIDIES, 3, 122, 267. 

SUGGESTION AWARD PLAN, 1, 281. 
SUPERANNUATION PLAN, 1, 289. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF BANKRUPTCY, adjustment 


of ministerial burdens, 5, 43; patterns of 
organization, 5, 57. 
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SUPERINTENDENT-TIME STUDY, Post Office, 3, 
346. 

SUPERVISION, traditional pattern, 1, 
training 1)\277. 


276; 


SUPERVISORS, authority, 1, 276, 277; responsi- 
bilities, 1, 277; salary administration and 
performance, 1, 295; job classification, 1, 
296; conduct of foreign relations, 4, 109; 
performance in business, 5, 28. 


SUPPLIES, automatic data processing, 1, 496; 
co-ordination of federal activities in the 
North, 4, 176. 

SUPPORTING SERVICES, a means to an end, 
2, 13; cost to be borne by user depart- 
ment, 2, 15; standards assessed by Treasury 
Board, 2, 16; senior management and 
decentralization, 2, 16; co-ordination of 
federal activities in the North, 4, 175; 
co-ordination of field operations, 5, 90; 
summary of proposals for re-organization, 
5, 104. 

SUPREME ALLIED COMMANDER IN EUROPE 


(SACEUR), collective basis of defence, 4, 
66. 


SUPREME ALLIED COMMANDER ON THE AT- 
LANTIC (SACLANT), collective basis of de- 
fence, 4, 66. 


SURPLUS CROWN ASSETS ACT, 2, 31, 90, 96. 


SURPLUS FUNDS, investment of Crown cor- 
porations, 1, 217. 

SURVEYS, publication of current business re- 
search papers, 3, 29; disseminating in- 
formation about, 3, 87. 


SURVEYS AND MAPPING BRANCH, research 
activities, 4, 247. 
SYSTEMS MANAGEMENT, Staffing the foreign 


service, 4, 105. 

SYSTEMS MANAGEMENT, PAPERWORK AND, 
Queen’s Printer, 1, 504; customs tariff, 1, 
504; Customs Act, 1, 504; Department of 


National Health and Welfare, 1, 505; 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1, 505; 
Civil Service Commission, 1, 505-506; 


Comptroller of the Treasury, 1, 505; ad- 
visory services, 1, 506; Department of 
Finance, 1, 506; family allowance, 1, 505- 
506; old age security, 1, 505-506; Armed 
Forces, 1, 506. 
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TAILOR SHOPS (RCMP), 2, 340. 


TARIFF BOARD, adjustment of ministerial bur- 
dens, 5, 43; courts of record, 5, 73, 74. 


TAX APPEAL BOARD, handling civil litigation, 
2, 381; courts of record, 5, 73, 74. 

TAXATION, adequate statistical data required, 
3, 36; statistics published by National Rev- 
enue, 3, 39; responsiveness to information 
about taxes, 3, 68; Yukon Territory, 4, 
160. 


TAXATION DIVISION, financial management, 
1, 215; external auditing, 1, 224; institu- 
tion of prosecution, 2, 372; civil litigation, 
2, 380-382. 

TAX COLLECTION, 1, 112, 163. 

TAX LEGISLATION, 1, 163. 

TAX LITIGATION, 2, 381. 

TAX MEASURES, 1, 163. 

TAX REVENUES, I, 163. 


TEACHERS, in federal schools for children, 3, 
148; in National Defence schools, 3, 155; 
in northern schools, 3, 160. 


TECHNICAL OCCUPATIONS, personnel manage- 
ment, 1, 329; technical officers, 1, 330; 
training of technicans, 1, 378; wages 1, 
393. 


TECHNIQUES, in the information services of 
the government, 3, 91. 


TECHNOLOGY, impact on administration, 1, 


45; progress in telecommunications, 2, 
223: 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS, amount spent an- 
nually, 1, 21; supporting services for gov- 
ernment, report 8, 2, 211-268; function of, 
2, 217-226; general administrative com- 
munications, 2, 227-233; administrative 
agency recommended, 2, 232; special needs 
and systems, 2, 233-250; overlapping and 
duplication of facilities, 2, 248; central 
direction and co-ordination, 2, 251-255; 
co-ordination of services, 5, 86. 


TELEGRAMS, Department of External Affairs, 
4, 124. 
TELEGRAPH AND TELETYPE, 2, 229, 230. 


TELEPHONE, Government Telephone service 
Office, 2, 228; integration of service, 2, 
230. 


TELEPHONE FACILITIES, co-ordination of, 3, 
86. 

TELEVISION, Staging of programmes and sup- 
porting services, 2, 345; public information 
services, 3, 91, 96. 

TELEVISION AND FILM, Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, 2, 345-347; National Film 
Board, 2, 347, 348; recommendations, 2, 
348. 

TELEVISION BROADCASTING, Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation task, 4, 25; personnel, 
4, 33; activity, 4, 33; English and French 
networks, 4, 34. 

TELEVISION PROGRAMMES, broadcasting organ- 
ization, 4, 40; manufacturing or produc- 
tion, 4, 43; fragmentation of authority, 
4, 44. 

TELEVISION SERVICES, engineering, 4, 45. 

TELEX, 2, 218, 229, 230, 244, 246; 4, 122. 

TENDERS, public invitation to tender for 
construction, 2, 52; regulation of pur- 
chasing, 2, 82, 88; appraisal of practices, 
2, 94, 321; procurement of print, 2, 304. 

TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT, administration of 
the Territories, 4, 160, 162, 165. 

TEST KITCHENS, 3, 90. 

TEST PROCEDURES, selection of civil servants, 
1, 369. 

THE NORTH, special problems of communica- 
tions, 2, 246-248; consultation with the 
communication industry, 2, 249; activities 
of government, 4, 155; Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, 4, 165; general ad- 
ministration, 4, 174. 

THEORIES, in the concept of organization, 5, 
26. 

THERRIEN, F. EUGENE, Q.C., COMMISSIONER, 
separate statement on bilingualism, 1, 67. 

THIRD CLASS MAIL, 3, 313, 314. 

TIMBER PERMITS, parks’ national resources, 
pA PNES © 

TIME STUDY SERVICE, Post Office, 3, 345. 


TOBACCO, external auditing of duties collected, 
5 epee at 


TOLLS, harbours, wharves and piers, 3, 365. 
TOPOGRAPHY, 5, 49. 


TOURISM, in federal parks, 2, 38; the Cana- 
dian Government Travel Bureau, 3, 75; 
federal-provincial co-operation, 3, 126. 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE, DEPARTMENT OF, real 
property operations, 2, 26, 29; construction 
activities, 2, 44; travel and removal, 2, 
164; movement of household effects, 2, 
166; departmental investigators, 2, 371; 
professional economist, 3, 22; duplication 
of studies of the economy, 3, 23; Econom- 
ics Branch, 3, 24; general economic in- 
telligence, 3, 25; publication of research 
papers, 3, 28, 29; appointment of outside 
economists, 3, 34; promotion of Canadian 
trade on foreign markets, 3, 76; technical 
staff for trade promotion material, 3, 93; 
translation, 3, 107; staffing the administra- 
tive services, 4, 122; co-ordination abroad, 
4, 135; historic function, 5, 41; problems 
of co-ordination, 5, 45; specific proposals 
for re-organization, 5, 118, 120. 

TRAFFIC ADVISORY GROUP, transportation and 
supply, 2, 161, 162. 

TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT, freight, express and 
Cartage, 2, 157. 


YRAINING, posts in the field, 1, 270; division 
of responsibility, 1, 271; staffing the public 
service, 1, 271-273; interdepartmental, 1, 
272; formal courses, 1, 272; for automatic 
data processing, 1, 594; staffing the foreign 
service 4, 106; co-ordination of federal 
activities in the North, 4, 175; of de- 
partmental personnel, 5, 103. 

TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT, distinction be- 
tween, 1, 373; the learning process, 1, 
373; determination of needs, 1, 374; work 
environment, 1, 374; simulated work con- 
ditions, 1, 374; junior administrative and 
executive officers, 1, 376; scientific per- 
sonnel, 11, 377; technicians, 1, 378: 

TRAINING PROGRAMMES, waste, 1, 374; work 
study, 1, 610. 

TRANSATLANTIC CABLES, (2) 2OOs2 39, 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES, excluded from in- 
quiry, 1, 20, 21, 26; current employment, 
1, 308; quality control, 1, 616; operation 
of aircraft, 2, 206; telecommunications 
operations, 2, 217; experience in leasing 
practices, 2, 248; non-departmental or- 
ganizations, 5, 59, 61. 

TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES ACT, 3, 369. 

TRANS-CANADA HIGHWAY ACT, 2, 42. 


TRANSFERS, personnel management, 1, 268- 
21%. 


TRANSLATION, inadequate co-ordination for 
printing production, 2, 285; information 
services in French, 3, 103-109; see also 
Bureau for Translations. 

inadequate, 1, 


TRANSLATORS, remuneration 


74. 


TRANSPORTATION, amount paid annually for, 
1, 20; of civilian employees, 1, 20; motor 
vehicles, watercraft and aircraft, 1, 20; of 
mail, 1, 549; report 7, 2, 143-207; purchase 
of services, 2, 153; operation of facilities, 
2, 153; freight, express and cartage, 2, 
154, 160; travel and removal, 2, 164; 
operation of vehicles, 2, 168; of water- 
craft, 2, 180; of ‘aircraft, 2, 197;) Rov 
Canadian Army Service Corps, 2, 358; Air 
Transport Command, 2, 359. 

TRANSPORTATION BRANCH, Post Office, 3, 341. 


TRANSPORT, DEPARTMENT OF, accounting 
system, 1, 172; internal auditing, 1, 228; 
federal employment growth, 1, 306; ex- 
empt employees, 1, 312; ships’ officers and 
crews, 1, 312; forms, 1, 533; incoming 
mail, 1, 541, 542; file system, 1, 553; real 
property operations, 2, 26, 29, 31; build- 
ing of aerodromes, 2, 61; purchasing ar- 
rangements, 2, 97; freight, express and 
cartage, 2, 154; operation of vehicles, 2, 
168; vessel management, 2, 188; husband- 
ing, 2, 191; repairs and refits, 2, 191, 193; 
watercraft management, 2, 195; recom- 
mendation, 2, 195; operation of aircraft, 
2, 197, 198; transmission systems, 2, 218; 
communications operators, 2, 219; use 
of specialized telecommunications, 2, 
233; Telecommunications and Electronics 
Branch, 2, 234; communications facilities 
in the North, 2, 247; source of advice on 
telecommunications, 2, 251; workshops, 
Marine Services, 2, 328; Air Services, 2, 
329; 3, 368; inspection of vessels, 2, 339; 
professional economists, 3, 22; Meteoro- 
logical Service weather reports, 3, 63; 
only five information officers, 3, 71; 
press relations, 3, 84, 85, 86; civil 
aviation medicine, 3, 217, 218; marine 
services, 3, 364; harbours, wharves and 
piers, 3, 365; non-commercial canals and 
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marine facilities, 3, 370; in the North, 4, 
173; scientific research and development, 
4, 204; research activities, 4, 251; modern 
service departments, 5, 41; adjustment of 
ministerial burdens, 5, 43, 44; growth of 
operations, 5, 83-87; added duties pro- 
posed, 5, 85-87; air and marine field serv- 
vices, 5, 88; specific proposals for re- 
organization; 5, 112,.118,-119. 


TRAVEL, regulations, 1, 104; services, 2, 164; 
rates, 2, 165; control and review of travel 
expense claims, 2, 166; movement of 
household effects, 2, 166; 4, 114. 


TRAVEL BUREAU, CANADIAN GOVERNMENT, to 
encourage tourist travel to Canada, 3, 75; 
transfer to Trade and Commerce recom- 
mended, 3, 76. 


_ TREASURY BOARD SECRETARIAT, needs reassess- 
ment, 1, 56; main divisions proposed, 1, 
64. 

TREASURY BOARD, THE, establishment and 
evolution of control responsibilities, 1, 43; 
under two handicaps, 1, 53; needs to be 
strengthened, 1, 54; submissions to, 1, 55; 
and the cabinet, 1, 55; staff responsibili- 
ties, 1, 56; rotation appointments to, 1, 
56; special role of the secretary, 1, 60; as 
committee of the cabinet, 1, 64; expendi- 
ture control, 1, 102-107; responsibilities, 
1, 121; relationship to departments, 1, 122; 
authority, 1, 130; members, 1, 130; 
powers, 1, 130; primary role, 1, 130; re- 
sponsibilities of sections, 1, 131; staff or- 
ganization, 1, 131, 133; review of sub- 
missions, 1, 132, 133; present control, 1, 
254; proposed Personnel Division, 1, 257, 
269, 270, 274, 279; sickness record analy- 
sis, 1, 280; grievances, 1, 283; salary levels, 
1, 294; salary administration, 1, 295; 
principles and policies of classification, 1, 
296; responsibilities, 1, 298; general func- 
tions, 1, 300; control agencies, 1, 354; 
forms, 1, 487, 529, 531, 534; directives, 1, 
489; records disposition, 1, 494; automatic 
data processing, 1, 497; facilities and sup- 
plies, 1, 500; management services, 1, 508- 
514, 628, 629; central advisory services, 1, 
510-512; departmental management serv- 
ices, 1, 513, 514; records, 1, 516; quality 
control, 1, 617; general standards of sup- 
porting services assessed by, 2, 16; Ad- 


visory Committee on Accommodation 
Abroad, 2, 44; acceptance or rejection of 
construction programmes, 2, 48, 52; Ad- 
visory Committee on Accommodation 
Standards, 2, 53; regulation of purchasing 
and supply, 2, 77; purchase contracts, 2, 
83; purchasing organization, 2, 87; ap- 
praisal of delivery intervals, 2, 94; trans- 
portation and supply, 2, 161, 162; control 
and review of travel expense claims, 2, 
166; operation of vehicles, 2, 169, 170, 
179; new ship construction, standards for 
vessel operation and pay for seafarers, 2, 
195; control and co-ordination of tele- 
communications expenditures, 2, 225; as- 
sessment of telecommunications manage- 
ment by departments, 2, 253; secondary 
activities, 2, 323; approval for settlement 
of claims, 2, 375; formulation of a com- 
prehensive economic policy, 3, 32; review 
of statistical activities in the field of health, 
labour and transport, 3, 49; to rely upon 
the Dominion Statistician for statistical 
data, 3, 50; examination of conditional 
grants, 3, 127; hospital estimates be sub- 
mitted to, 3, 240; central policy and co- 
ordination of lending, guaranteeing and 
insuring programmes, 3, 280; examination 
of actuarial services, 3, 297; review of 
services for the public programmes by, 3, 
383; relationship with the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation, 4, 25, 27, 48; deter- 
mination of service and civilian strengths, 
4, 81; housing, 4, 127; co-ordination of 
federal activities in the North, 4, 175; co- 

' ordination of northern programmes, 4, 
178; management of the research estab- 
lishment, 4, 228; excessive and too detailed 
control, 5, 34; excessive flow of submis- 
sions to, 5, 35; adjustment of ministerial 
burdens, 5, 43; standards of performance, 
5, 52; relationship with Public Archives, 
5, 58; scrutiny of administrative details, 
5, 102; redefinition of functions, 5, 102; 
status of Secretary, 5, 102; supporting 
services standards, 5, 104; direct recruit- 
ment, 5, 104. 


TRIBUNALS, publicity to decisions of, 3, 69; 
in the administrative process, 5, 72. 


TRI-SERVICE INTEGRATION, gains in efficiency 
and economy, 4, 69; co-ordination by com- 
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mittee, 4, 70; under committee direction, 
4, 71; under independent direction, 4, 71. 
TRUE CosT, financing of services to the pub- 
lic; 13,5267,. 362. 
TYPOGRAPHY, 3, 93. 


U 


UMPIRE, Unemployment Insurance Act, 1, 
RD ee LO a 

UNDERWRITERS ADJUSTMENT BUREAU LIMITED, 
claims report, 2, 378. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION, 
Audit Branch, 1, 224; internal auditing of, 
1, 228; federal employment growth, 1, 
306; employee benefits, 1, 402; audit of 
payrolls, 1, 511; forms, 1, 532; outgoing 
mail, 1, 546; systems and procedures, 1, 


618-620; management services, 1, 628; 
Telex installation, 2, 230, 231; external 
statistical forms, 3, 47; winter works 


programme, 3, 65; meeting the public face- 
to-face, 3, 85; overlapping of publicity, 3, 
111; lending, guaranteeing and insuring 
activities, 3, 251; patterns of organization, 
5, 66; adjudicative functions, 5, 73; dis- 
persion of operations, 5, 80, 81; specific 
proposals for re-organization, 5, 120. 
UNEsco, Canadian relations with, 3, 79. 


UNITED KINGDOM, financial control, 1, 139; 
current employment, 1, 310; selection of 
contractors for public works, 2, 51; nature 
of defence procurement, 2, 118, 120; Na- 
tional Economic Development Council, 3, 
31; research outside the public service, 
3, 34; Central Statistical Office, 3, 44; 
defence research, 4, 204, 205. 

UNITED NATIONS, travel and removal of dele- 
gates to, 2, 165; publications sold by 
Queen’s Printer, 2, 282; the collective basis 
of defence, 4, 66; and the Department of 
External Affairs, 4, 102. 

UNITED NATIONS ASSOCIATION OF CANADA, 3, 
80. 

UNITED STATES, financial control, 1, 139; 
Bureau of Accounts, 1, 161; current em- 
ployment, 1, 310; research contracted out, 
1, 326; decentralization of Civil Service 
Commission, 1, 365; correspondence cost 
studies, 1, 519; outgoing mail, 1, 546; 


General Services Administration, 2, 14, 15; 
nature of defence procurement, 2, 118, 119; 
Federal Communications Commission, 2, 
245; “Survey of current business”, 3, 29; 
Council of Economic Advisers, 3, 31; 
Government Organization Manual, 3, 32; 
academic economists, 3, 33; National 
Bureau of Economic Research, the Brook- 
ings Institution, the Cowles Commission, 
the Rand Corporation, 3, 34; Office of 
Statistical Standards, 3, 44; Army informa- 
tion courses, 3, 100; defence research, 4, 
205. 


UNITED STATES AIR FORCE, telecommunications 
with RCAF air defence centres, 2, 234; 
transmission circuits in the North, 2, 247. 


UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION, 3, 316. 


UNIVERSITIES, summer employment pro- 
gramme, 1, 336; degrees from, 1, 337; 
contribution to the promotion of research 
in, 3, 29; academic economists, 3, 33; 
statistical information for social scientists, 
3, 36; schools of journalism, 3, 100; 
federal education services, 3, 141; military 
education, 3, 167; scientific research and 
development, 4, 229. 


UPLANDS AIRPORT, 2, 329. 

URANIUM, future of industry, 2, 351. 
URANIUM CITY, SASKATCHEWAN, 2, 350. 
UTILITY SERVICES, 3, 374. 


Vv 


VACANT SPACE, no regular report made, 2, 
57. 


VACATION RETREATS, recreational services, 3, 
371. 


VEHICLES, operations, 2, 169; purchase and 
replacement, 2, 169; pooling of, 2, 171; 
ownership or hire, 2, 173; official use of 
employees’, 2, 173; maintenance and re- 
pair, 2, 174; repairs in penal institutions, 
2, 176; records and cost control, 2, 177; 
redefinition of functions, 2, 178; recom- 
mendation, 2, 179. 


VETERANS AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF, employ- 
ment growth, 1, 306; exempt employees, 
1, 312; incoming mail, 1, 542; file systems, 
1, 553; purchasing and supply, 2, 77; pur- 
chasing expense, 2, 90; travel and re- 
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moval, 2, 164; real property maintenance, 
2, 336; manufacturing activities, 2, 339, 
340; operating laundries, 2, 340; publicity 
to benefits available, 3, 68; advertising in- 
sufficient, 3, 94; medical care and hospital- 
ization of special groups, 3, 187, 194; 
consolidation of federal health services, 3, 
226; reorganization of health and related 
services, 3, 232; medical research, 3, 235; 
hospital supporting services, 3, 239; lend- 
ing, guaranteeing and insuring activities, 3, 
253; special clientele, 5, 41; specific pro- 
posals for re-organization, 5, 114, 119. 
VETERANS’ LAND ACT ADMINISTRATION, 3, 284. 
VETERANS LAND ACT, DIRECTOR, patterns of 
organization, 5, 57. 
VETERANS PREFERENCE, 
pointment, 1, 268, 369. 


VIDEO-TAPE PRODUCTION, 2, 346. 


selection and ap- 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION OF DISABLED 
PERSONS ACT, 5, 89. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING, advertising compaigns, 
3, 65; northern schools, 3, 151, 161. 


VOICE OF AMERICA, 3, 79. 


VOTES, recommendation, 1, 101; see also 


Allocation of Funds. 


WwW 


WAGE AND BENEFITS LEVELS, 1, 286-289. 


WAGE AND SALARY LEVELS, comparisons policy, 
L,. 392: 


WAGE DETERMINATION, comparisons with out- 
side, 1, 294; compensation policy, 1, 421; 
prevailing rate employees, 1, 422; Pay Re- 
search Bureau, 1, 423. 

WAGE POLICY, see Compensation Policy. 


waGEs, National Printing Bureau, 2, 278, 
296. 


WAREHOUSING, departmental organization, 2, 
112; appraisal of civil materials manage- 
ment, 2, 113, 114; recommendation, 2, 
142. 

WARTIME INFORMATION BOARD, 3, 110, 111. 


WAR VETERANS, in the public service, 1, 346; 
health programmes, 3, 182; medical care 
and hospitalization of, 3, 189; standards 
of medical care, 3, 190; hospitals for, 3, 
190. 


WAR VETERANS ALLOWANCE BOARD, decisions 
final, 5, 74. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., U.S.A., liaison office of the 
National Research Council, 3, 64; office 
of the Canadian Travel Bureau, 3, 75; 
information officers assigned to, 3, 80. 

WASTE, health services, 3, 181; hospital pro- 
grammes, 3, 216. 


WATCHKEEPING VESSELS, operation of water- 
craft, 2, 184. 


WATERCRAFT, operations, 2, 180; distribution 
and functions of vessels, 2, 181; control 
and utilization, 2, 183; ownership or 
charter, 2, 185; reallocation of functions, 
2, 186; operating methods and standards, 
2, 188; management, 2, 188; manning, 2, 
189; husbanding, 2, 190; repairs and refits, 
2, 191; accounting and cost control, 2, 193; 
consolidation of watercraft management, 2, 
194. 


WATER RESOURCES, research activities, 4, 249; 
responsibilities relating to, 5, 48, 49. 

WATER RESOURCES BRANCH, 
gested, 5, 49, 

WEATHER, disseminating information about, 
3, 63, 87. 

WELFARE AGENCIES, adequate statistical data 
required, 3, 36. 

WELFARE BRANCH, National Health and Wel- 
fare; “1,622. 

WELFARE PROGRAMMES, Indian and Eskimo 
development, 4, 167; co-ordination of 
operations, 5, 89. 

WESTERN CANADA, federal parks headquarters, 
2, 39: 

WHEAT BOARD, problems of co-ordination, 5, 
45, 

WICKET SERVICE, Post Office, 3, 346. 

WIDE AREA TELEPHONE SERVICE, 2, 229. 


WILDLIFE SERVICE, regrouping of duties, 5 
47. 


WINTER WORKS, advertising campaigns, 3, 
65. 

WOMEN, equality of treatment, 1, 275; cur- 
rent employment, 1, 311; employment pat- 
terns, 1, 314; discrimination against, 1, 
378, 379; in the foreign service, 4, 116. 

WOOD BUFFALO NATIONAL PARK, 2, 36. 


transfer sug- 


? 
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WORKING CONDITIONS, hours of work, 1, 401; 
employee benefits, 1, 401-403; allowances, 
1, 402; incentive pay, 1, 402; pay supple- 
ments, 1, 402; prevailing rate employees, 
1, 405; benefit plans, 1, 406. 

WORKING ENVIRONMENT, training and de- 
velopment programmes, 1, 374; present 
handicaps under which economic research 
operates, 3, 27. 

WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT, accident 
leave, 1, 400; employee benefits, 1, 402. 
worKsHops, general, 2, 325, 326; National 
Research Council, 2, 326; Department of 
Mines and Technical Surveys—Mines 
Branch, 2, 327; Department of Transport 
—Marine Services, 2, 328; Air Services, 2, 
329; others, 2, 329; recommendations, 2, 
330. 

WORK STANDARDS, development of, 1, 610. 


WORK STUDY PROGRAMMES, 1, 609-613. 

WORLD WAR I, development of specialized 
information services, 3, 62. 

WRITE-OFFS, 1, 168. 

WRITERS, Statistical information in public 
discussion, 3, 37; information received 
from the National Research Council, 3, 
64. 


» 


YOUNG, A., Report 1919, 1, 271. 


YUKON ACT, northern schools, 3, 159; terri- 
torial administration, 4, 160. 


YUKON TERRITORY, administration of justice 
in, 2, 373; the North, 4, 153; territorial 
administration, 4, 159; taxation, 4, 160; 
Indian and Eskimo Affairs, 4, 163-164; 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 4, 165. 
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